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Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  tWo  have  shared, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — Oh,  and  is  all  forgot? 
All  schoolday  friendship,  childhood  innocence? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  East 
Leighton,  when  the  time  arrived  for  Clara's 
visit  to  the  Manor-house  :  Hardinge,  who 
would  not  entrust  his  fair  niece  to  any  protec- 
tion but  his  own,  went  to  Bath  to  fetch  her. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  Caroline 
better  in  health  and  strength  than  at  his  formei- 
visit :  and  all  the  party  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
recovered  their  usual  composure.  Not  a  single 
line  had  been  addressed  to  them  by  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  since  his  departure:  and  there  still 
remained  five  days   to  complete  his  prescribed 
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period  of  absence.  Mrs.  Forrester  naturally 
looked  forward  to  his  return  with  some  anxiety ; 
but  her  hopes  were  strong  that  his  disappoint- 
ment and  anger  would  have  passed  away  amidst 
the  gay  dissipation  of  a  London  life  :  and  when 
Clara  gave  her  parting  kiss  to  her  mother  and 
Caroline,  no  foreboding  of  approaching  ill  ren- 
dered the  hour  of  separation  painful. 

So  many  years  had  passed  since  she  had 
visited  East  Leighton,  that  every  thing  was 
perfectly  new  to  her.  She  was  delighted  with 
the  old  Manor-house,  with  the  lovely  view 
from  her  own  nicely  arranged  apartment, 
with  the  apartment  itself,  upon  which  great 
pains  had  been  bestowed,  both  by  Hardinge 
and  Judge  Hannah,  to  render  it  every  thing 
that  was  comfortable :  but,  most  of  all,  was 
she  dehghted  at  renewing  her  friendship  with 
the  Judge  herself. 

''  You  can't  be  half  as  glad  to  see  me.  Miss 
Clara,""  said  that  important  functionary,  as  she 
carefully  arranged  the  fair  girl's  dress ;  "  You 
can't  be  half  as  glad  to  see  me,  as  I  am  to 
see  you ;  for  I  want  your  assistance  very  much 
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indeed  :  and  you,  bless  your  bright  eyes,  can't 
want  any  thing  of  me.^ 

"  My  dear  Hannah,"  said  Clara,  with  some 
surprise ;  ''  what  can  be  the  matter,  and  what 
good  can  I  do  you  ?"' 

"  Matter,  my  dear  child  !  I  hardly  know 
what  is  the  matter — at  least  how  to  tell  you 
all  about  it ;  but  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come, 
for  if  any  body  can  prevent  your  uncle  doing 
what  will  be  very  foolish,  it  will  be  you.""' 

Clara  could  not  refrain  from  lauo^hincr;  al- 
though  she  saw  that  the  Judge  looked  very 
grave.  "  I  see,  Hannah,  that  you  think  your 
unfortunate  master  has  fallen  in  love :  but  I  do 
not  think  that  will  do  him  much  harm.  I  do 
not  suppose  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  very  vio- 
lent ;  at  least  he  was  in  the  highest  possible 
spirits  all  the  journey  from  Bath." 

"  Lord,  Miss  Clara  !  I  should  not  mind,  if  he 
was  to  fall  in  love,  as  you  call  it,  properly.  I 
wish  he  would  marry,  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
not  let  the  good  old  name  die  with  him.  But 
then  he  ought  to  mart-y  properly,  and  not  go  on 
swinging  backwards   and  forwards   between   a 
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fool  and  a  vixen ;  until  one  of  them  snaps  him 
up,  and  makes  liim  wretched  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  go  down  stairs,  now,  my  dearest. 
You  look  as  beautiful  and  as  innocent  as  a  rose- 
bud. Go  down,  now,  to  my  poor  master,  and  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  you  come  up  to 
bed." 

It  was  a  somewhat  droll  coincidence,  that  at 
the  very  moment,  in  which  Judge  Hannah  was 
lamenting  Hardinge's  amatory  dangers  to  his 
niece,  he  was  himself  deliberating  how  best  to 
secure  that  niece  from  perils  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

It  was  certain  that  Clara  Forrester  and 
Lionel  Walsingham  would,  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  be  thrown  very  much  into  each  other's 
society.  Handsome,  accomplished,  and  attrac- 
tive as  they  both  were,  he  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that,  unless  warned  of  their  danger, 
they  might  become  attached  to  each  other. 
He  knew  that  his  portionless  niece  was  not  a 
desirable  match  for  the  future  possessor  of 
Uy lands :  and  even  had  not  this  been  so,  he  was 
tonviuced  that  the  impetuous  disposition  of  his 
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young  friend  Lionel,  which, in  his  opinion,  neither 
love  nor  any  thing  else  could  permanently  tame, 
would  render  the  life  of  any  woman,  who  gave 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  to  him,  one  of  ceaseless 
anxiety  and  pain.  It  was,  therefore,  in  a  tone 
more  than  usually  grave,  that,  after  dilating  on 
one  or  two  other  subjects,  he  adverted  again  to 
the  family  at  the  Castle,  which  had  naturally 
formed  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion during  their  journey.  He  explained  to  her 
young  Walsingham's  prospects  and  character : 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  person  and 
talents ;  and  dwelt  much  on  his  reckless,  fool- 
hardy disposition  ;  and  on  the  ambitious  views, 
which  the  Earl  had  formed  regarding  him ;  but 
which  he  was  convinced  the  young  man's  wild 
military  ardour  would  render  abortive. 

Although  all  approach  to  direct  admonition 
to  Clara  herself  was  carefully  avoided  by  Har- 
dinge,  it  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  detect  the 
intention  of  his  discourse  :  and  it  came  to  her  in 
such  immediate  and  direct  contrast  with  Judge 
Hannah's  lamentations  over  her  master's  love- 
dangers,  that  the  lively  girl,  after  a  vain  effort 
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to  controul  the  inclination,  burst  into  an  exstacy 
of  laughter :  and,  springing  up,  she  ran  to  her 
uncle,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  kissing 
him,  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  half-choked  with 
laughter : 

"  My  dear,  dear,  dear  uncle !  I  will  make 
every  possible  exertion  in  my  power  not  to  fall 
in  love  with  this  very  fierce  young  man ;  nor 
with  any  body  else,  whilst  I  am  at  East  lieigh- 
ton :  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  infectious  in 
the  air  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

Hardinge  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to 
have  looked  grave  at  this  unexpected  effect  of 
his  harangue.  As  he  could  not,  he  thought  the 
next  best  thing  was  good-humouredly  to  join  in 
the  laugh.  Indeed,  he  carried  his  complaisance 
still  further ;  and  would  not  risk  annoying  his 
niece  by  any  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
merriment.  He  resumed  his  observations  on  the 
disadvantages  of  unequal  marriages,  and  on  the 
many  causes  which  rendered  them  so  seldom 
productive  of  real  happiness :  but  his  tone  was 
more  moderate  and  subdued,  and  had  in  it  less 
of  the  gravity  of  a  moral  lecture ;   and  Clara 
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resisted  all  further  inclination  to  laugh;  and 
was  very  prettily  behaved  and  attentive. 

When  she  retired  for  the  night,  very  few 
minutes  had  elapsed  before  Judge  Hannah  made 
her  appearance,  still  more  eager  to  narrate,  than 
Clara  was  to  listen,  to  the  promised  history. 
The  old  woman,  however,  opened  the  conference 
with  a  question : 

"  Well,  Ma'am,  what  has  my  master  told  you 
about  Mrs.  Dobson  ?*" 

"  He  has  told  me,"'  said  Clara,  "  that  she  is 
a  very  agreeable,  lively  widow ;  and  we  are  to 
dine  with  her  to-morrow." 

"  Dine  there  to-morrow !  Lord  love  you, 
Miss  Clara !  you  will  dine  there  pretty  nearly 
every  day  in  the  week.  She 's  a  nasty,  impudent, 
plotting  thing.  She  has  turned  away  her  cook, 
and  got  one  down  from  London  on  purpose : 
and  there 's  a  kitchen  maid  with  twelve  guineas 
a-year :  and  such  dinners  and  French  wines ! 
She 's  a  base,  plotting,  painted  vixen.'" 

"  But,  my  dear  Hannah,  my  uncle  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  regulate  his  affections  by  a 
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lady's  dinner  table.  What  fancies  have  you 
taken.?" 

"  Fancies !"  groaned  the  Judge,  and  shook  her 
head :  "  Lord  bless  you  !  it  is  not  the  dinners 
of  themselves  could  do  it.  It  is  the  idleness. 
'  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.' — She  knows 
that,  the  artful  thing;  and  that  is  what  she 
builds  upon.  My  master  has  been  ten  times 
worse  ever  since  he  has  finished  his  new  walks." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  worse .?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Why,  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  this  woman 
and  her  parties.  There  never  was  a  man  who 
used  to  care  less  about  what  he  eat.  Often 
and  often,  I  do  believe,  when  he  has  been  deep 
in  his  law-papers,  or  his  Oxford  books  either,  he 
has  not  known  what  he  has  had  for  dinner.  To 
be  sure  I  always  took  care  that  he  should  have 
the  very  best  of  every  thing ;  but  he  never  asked 
any  questions,  or  made  any  difficulties ;  and  three 
days  ago  he  was  half  mifFy,  because  he  had  not 
Tomata  sauce  with  his  loin  of  mutton ;  though 
he  had  a  lovely  cauliflower  and  mashed  potatoes. 
I  knew  what  it  all  meant,  and  what  it  will  all 
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lead  to.  Miss  Clara,  if  you  and   I    don  i   pre- 
vent it.'' 

*'  Perhaps,''  said  Clara,  "  my  uncle  was  wrong 
to  want  so  many  dishes ;  but  I  do  not  see,  my 
dear  Judge,  what  Tomata  sauce  has  to  do  with 
love." 

"  My  patience.  Miss  Clara !  how  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  ?  Do  you  think  I  wanted 
my  master  not  to  have  Tomata  sauce,  or  twenty 
other  things  besides,  if  he  but  put  up  his  finger 
for  them  ?  But  this  showed  the  state  of  his 
mind.  It  showed  me,  at  least,  that  he  was 
thinking  of  that  little,  fat  vixen,  and  her  nasty 
French  cooking  and  wishy-washy  wines." 

"  And  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  said  Clara, 
anxious  to  still  the  storm  ;  "  she  was  an  old 
flame  of  my  uncle's,  I  know.  What  has  she 
been  doing  all  the  time  ?" 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  you  !  she  is  the  best  of  the 
two  a  thousand  times  ;  but  I  can't  let  my  master 
marry  her.  Why,  the  poor  good  soul  is  very 
little  better  than  a  born  fool,  and  her  nonsense, 
though  he  likes  it  well  enough  now,  would  teaze 
his  heart  out,  if  she  was  his  wife.  Oh,  my 
B  5 
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dear  !''  continued  the  Judge,  her  quick,  black 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  as  they  always  did  when 
anything  either  distressed  or  diverted  her,  "  it 
will  half  kill  you  with  laughing  when  you  see 
all  their  goings  on.  Why  she  drags  about  with 
her  that  poor  lanky  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  the 
Doctor's  daughter,  and  calls  her  '  the  protector 
of  her  decorum,**  and  a  heap  of  nonsensical 
names.     She  never  comes  here  without  her."" 

"  What !'"  said  Clara,  "  do  the  ladies  pay  my 
uncle  visits  ?" 

"  No,  Ma'am  ;  'tis  me  they  visit.  They  are 
^always  coming  out  here  to  talk  to  me  about 
charity  matters.  But,  oh  !  it  would  kill  you  to 
see  how  they  ogle  in  at  the  windows  of  the  oak 
parlour,  to  see  if  my  master  is  at  home ;  and 
how  jealous  they  are  of  each  otiier ;  and  how 
they  hate  each  other,  although  it  is  all  the  time 
'  Anna  dear,'  and  *  my  dear  Bella,'  and  such 
like." 

"  Do  they  visit  you  together,  then,  Hannah  ?" 

"  Once  they  did.  Ma'am  ;  and  once  they  met : 
but.  Lord  !  they  don't  care  a  farthing  for  me  ; 
and  all  the  time  the  widow  hates  me  worse  than 
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poison.  Miss  Chamberlayne  is  too  gentle- 
hearted,  poor  thing,  to  hate  any  body ;  but  she 
is  terribly  afraid  of  me,  and  so  is  the  other  too. 
If  it  was  not  that  I  am  uneasy  about  my  poor 
master,  it  would  be  the  best  fun  I  ever  had 
in  my  Kfe.  Why  Mrs.  Dobson  has  given  me 
already  pounds  and  pounds  to  distribute  among 
the  poor ;  and  yet  she  no  more  knows  what 
charity  means  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  The 
other  is  a  real  friend  to  the  poor." 

"  My  dear  Hannah,  if  you  think  so  highly  of 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  why  do  not  you  give  her 
your  countenance  .^^ 

"  Why,  Miss  Clara,  is  my  master  the  sort  of 
man  to  live  comfortably  with  a  born  fool  ?  Lord 
love  you.  Ma'am,  if  you  were  to  hear  her  talk 
when  she  gets  into  her  heroics,  you  would  think 
she  was  fit  for  Bedlam  !" 

"  And  does  my  uncle  like  all  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see  Miss  Clara,  she  is  very  hand- 
some, and  very  gentle,  and  dying  for  love,  the 
old  fool ;  and  all  that  amuses  my  master,  and  he 
likes  to  joke  with  her,  and  calls  her  all  manner 
of  queer  names :  '  the  poetic  Isabel,'  and  '  the 
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Somersetshire  Sappho ;'  for  she  is  always  sending 
little  dabs  of  verses  down  to  him  by  Bill  Batts. 
But  my  master  is  very  wrong ;  for  though  it  is 
all  joke  and  fun  with  him,  and  though  she  is  old 
enough  to  know  better,  yet  he  will  make  her 
very  unhappy  if  he  doesn't  take  care  " 

"  My  kind,  good  Hannah,  I  know  how  dearly 
you  love  my  uncle,  and  I  know  how  sensible  and 
good  you  are.  What  are  your  plans,  and  how 
have  you  acted  in  all  this  P" 

"  Why  you  see.  Miss  Clara,  I  am  sorry  about 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  and  angry  with  my  master ; 
but  my  duty,  of  course,  is  to  think  of  what 's 
best  for  him,  and  my  maxim  is  never  to  do  more 
than  is  necessary.  So  I  have  kept  quite  quiet 
and  still,  as  long  as  I  thought  he  was  pretty 
equally  divided  between  them.  But  this  Tomata 
sauce,"  added  the  old  woman,  smiling,  "  which 
you  laugh  so  about,  tells  me  more  than  I  like  to 
know.  '  You  must  throw  up  straws,  to  see  how 
the  wind  blows ;'  and,  if  you  and  I  don't  manage 
well,  she  catches  him,  that  Mrs.  Dobson — and 
he  will  be  a  miserable  man  from  that  very 
day.'^ 
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"  But,  my  dear  Judge!  what  are  Mrs.  Dobson's 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  ?"" 

"  See  her,  Miss  Clara  !  see  her,  and  her 
painted  face,  and  her  naked  neck,  and  look  what 
a  fierce  eye  she  has.  Besides,  Lord  love  you, 
my  dear  child,  I  have  learnt  every  thing  about 
her.  She  is  a  perfect  tiger  when  she  is  put  out, 
and  her  servants  say  it  is  a  real  miracle,  that  she 
can  keep  down  her  temper  so,  when  my  master 
is  there." 

"  Well,  Hannah  !  and  your  plans  ?"" 

"  My  plans.  Miss  Clara,  are  very  simple. 
Your  uncle  loves  you  better  than  any  other 
human  being,  and  thinks  more  about  your  good 
sense,  too,  young  as  you  are.  You  must  make 
him  see  what  this  Brummagem  widow  really  is, 
and  what  she  would  turn  out  if  he  married  her. 
You  can  do  all  this  easier,  and  more  properly, 
than  I  can,  and  it  will  come  better  from  you ; 
and  if  we  can't  stop  his  folly  that  way,  then  it  is 
my  duty  to  think  first  of  him,  and  not  what  you 
and  dear  Miss  Caroline  might  lose  by  it :  and 
that  is  your  own  thought,  too,  I  know,  my  dear 
child — why,  then  we  must  try  to  find  him  out  a 
proper  wife."' 
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Clara  smiled  at  this  development  of  plans,  and 
at  the  confidence  which  Mrs.  Hannah  appeared 
to  feel,  that  she  could  make  her  master  fall  in 
love  with  whomever  she  pleased.  The  Judge 
understood  her  look. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Clara,  I  can  manage  all  that ;  I 
am  sure  of  it,  if  it  is  necessary ;  and  I  have  not 
been  asleep  all  the  time  I  have  been  down  here. 
There  are  two  I  know  of,  either  of  them  a 
hundred  times  better  for  him  than  that  Mrs. 
Dobson.  But  I  don't  want  my  master  to  marry 
at  all,  if  we  can  do  without  it.  At  his  age,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  against  his  living  com- 
fortable and  happy.  But  bless  my  heart !"'''  she 
added,  looking  at  Clara's  watch,  which  was  on 
the  toilet,  "  here,  it  is  past  twelve  o'clock,  and 
you  not  in  bed,  and  up  so  early  this  morning, 
poor  dear  child  !  We  must  have  no  more  talking 
to-night." 

Respectfully  and  affectionately  the  old  lady 
took  her  departure ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Clara's 
fair  cheek  pressed  her  pillow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

There  was  quite  a  levy  at  the  old  Manor- 
house  on  the  morning  after  Clara's  arrival. 
Hardinge  was  an  universal  favorite  ;  and  all  his 
neighbours  were  anxious  to  pay  him  and  his 
niece,  whom  they  remembered  at  her  last  visit 
some  ten  years  before,  as  a  very  lovely  child,  the 
compliment  of  at  once  calling  upon  her.  But 
the  first  visitor  who  entered  the  oak  parlour — 
and  the  first  by  a  long  interval — was  the  gay 
widow.  She  had  looked  forward  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  time  of  Clara's  arrival ;  as  she 
felt  that  from  that  period  she  could  command 
an  entrance  to  Hardinge's  presence,  without  the 
circuitous,  and  often  unsuccessful  intervention 
of-  '  charity  matters'  with  Mrs.  Hannah,  who 
certainly  did  not  put  herself  much  out  of  the 
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way  to  facilitate  the  widow's  approach  to  her 
master;  and  for  that,  and  sundry  other  little 
rudenesses,  was  secretly  hated  by  the  vindictive 
lady  with  a  most  enduring  hatred. 

One  of  the  redeeming  points  of  Mrs.  Dobson's 
character  was  the  pleasure  she  took  in  seeing 
young  people  gay  and  happy  around  her  ;  and 
in  making  her  house  as  agreeable  to  them  as  pos- 
sible. She  prided  herself  on  this,  and  she  had 
no  doubt  that  she  could  so  play  her  cards  as 
soon  to  obtain  a  warm  partisan  in  the  niece ; 
and  by  so  doing  facilitate  her  attacks  on  the 
uncle. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  all  kindness,  affability,  and 
good  temper.  She  expatiated,  with  more  energy 
than  refinement,  on  the  beauty  of  Miss  Clara 
Forresters  figure  and  face ;  and  on  her  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  her  uncle.  All  this, 
however,  failed  to  propitiate  Clara.  She  was 
probably  not  quite  an  unbiassed  judge,  after 
Hannah'*s  philippic  of  the  preceding  night. 
Certain  it  is  that,  from  the  first  moment  that 
the  splendidly  dressed  widow  entered  the  room, 
she  conceived  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  her. 
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which  the  good  lady's  somewhat  too  palpable 
flattery  tended  very  much  to  increase.  But 
Clara,  with  some  surprise  and  sorrow,  perceived, 
or  thought  she  perceived,  that  her  uncle's 
opinion  of  the  dumpy  little  personage  was 
very  different  from  what  she  would  have  expected 
in  a  man  of  his  taste  and  refinement.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  a  tone  of  the  extremest  familiarity 
between  them  ;  and  a  mutual  understanding, 
more  strongly  marked  perhaps  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  than  on  that  of  the  gentleman,  which 
spoke  volumes. 

Her  visit  was  a  long  one ;  and  many  other 
friends  called  and  departed  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  Among  the  first  of 
these  arrivals  was  Miss  Charaberlayne.  That 
fair  lady  was  especially  anxious  to  be  early  in 
her  attention  to  Clara  Forrester ;  not  only  with 
a  view  to  propitiate  the  uncle,  but  from  old 
friendship  and  genuine  regard  for  the  niece  her- 
self. But  although  the  spinster  felt,  as  the 
widow  did,  that  the  great  barrier  to  her  visits 
at  the  Manor-house  was  now  removed  by  the 
presence  of  a  lady-hostess,  still  she  deemed  it 
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too  hazardous  at  once  to  approach  it  unaccom- 
panied by  the  '  protector  of  her  decorum/ 
She  therefore  called  at  the  Doctor's  on  her  way, 
and  solicited  the  company  of  her  slim  safe- 
guard ;  "  for,"  as  she  very  justly  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  while  the  protector  was  putting 
on  its  spencer  and  bonnet,  "  how,  my  dearest 
friend,  can  I  be  inevitably  certain,  that  Miss 
Clara  will  be  at  home  ;  or  that  all  the  people  in 
the  cottages  will  know  that  she  has  actually 
arrived  ?  I  should  sink  into  the  very  earth  be- 
fore my  footsteps,  if  I  found  myself  unpremedi- 
tatedly  in  that  beautiful  oak-parlour  alone  with 
ray  Charles,  after  his  indecorums.  Conceive, 
my  dearest  friend,  what  a  catastrophe  it  would 

ber 

It  so  happened,  that  at  this  moment  the 
waves  upon  the  surface  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson's 
temper,  had  less  than  usual  of  their  summer 
character.  A  short  family  dialogue  between  her 
and  the  Doctor  had  j  ust  terminated  abruptly,  by 
a  positive  command  on  his  part,  that  so-and-so 
should  be  so-and-so;  which,  as  relating  to  a 
matter  purely  domestic,  was  a  little  unusual,  and 
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very  unpleasant.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  also  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  more  pretty 
behaved  in  Miss  Chamberlayne,  if  she  had 
asked  her,  instead  of  her  daughter,  to  accompany 
her  on  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  iNIanor-house. 
The  result  of  these  combined  emotions  was, 
that  her  reply  was  confined  to  the  single  word — 
"  Oh.'^ 

The  gentle  spinster  looked  up,  with  humble 
submission,  into  her  friend's  face,  and  supposing 
that  the  cloud  which  she  saw  upon  it  resulted 
from  the  old  difference  of  opinion  between  them, 
as  to  her  own  too  redundant  delicacy  of  deport- 
ment, she  eagerly  exclaimed, 

"  My  very  dear  friend !  don't  be  angry  with 
me.  I  am  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifices  for 
my  Charles  which  you  can  desire.  I  will  give 
up  every  thing  but  my  modesty  and  my  style  !"" 

"  Give  up  your  fiddlestick  r  exclaimed  the 
heated  matron,  with  an  angry  toss  of  the  head. 

"  My  fiddlestick  !"'  said  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
with  amazement.  "  My  fiddlestick  !  You  know, 
my  dearest  friend,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  now  all 
my  hopes  must  be  concentrated  in  my  modesty 
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and  my  maiden  purity  ;  for  if  I  don't  keep 
myself,  unlike  Mrs.  Dobson,  by  that  characteristic, 
what  am  I  to  build  upon,  now  that  all  my 
literary  predispositions  have  been  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  such  obnoxious  indelicacy  ?  Why,  my 
dearest  friend,  since  the  time  of  that  dreadful 
parcel,  I  have  never  dared  to  send  him  a  real 
effusion  of  any  consequence,  only  now  and  then 
three  or  four  lines  in  a  note,  a  plaintive  sort  of 
short  epigram,  or  so,  on  general  subjects,  like 
Waller's,  and  even  those '' 

"  Miss  Chamberlayne  r  cried  out  Mrs.  Wil- 
kinson, in  a  tone  of  considerable  distinctness; 
but  she  checked  herself ;  and  added,  "  Well ! 
well !  we  won't  talk  about  your  sentimentalities 
now.  Here  comes  Pen.  Oh  !  dear  me,  what  a 
girl  that  is !  she  always  dresses  herself  like  a 
Hottentot.  Come  here,  Miss.  Did  ever  any 
girl,  since  the  world  began,  put  on  a  spencer  in 
that  crooked  way  ?''"' 

"  'T  isn't  my  fault.  Ma,"  said  Miss  Penelope, 
twisting  her  shoulders  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
"  'tis  because  it 's  made  at  home.  My  Bath  one 
always  sat  straight." 
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This  invidious  comparison  between  her  habi- 
liments of  home  and  foreign  inanufaclure,  the 
young  lady  ventured  to  make,  knowing  that  her 
mama  never  boxed  her  ears  before  company. 
The  watchful  parent  noted  down  the  speech  in 
her  memory  for  future  consideration  ;  and  con- 
tented herself  for  the  moment,  by  bringing  the 
rebellious  garment  into  a  proper  position,  through 
the  application  of  a  few  pins,  muttering, 
between  the  insertion  of  each,  "  There  never 
was  such  a  girl !"  and  Miss  Penelope  continuing 
to  insult  the  home-bred  spencer,  not  by  words, 
but  by  the  indignant  twisting  of  her  shoulders. 
At  length  it  was  properly  secured,  and  she  and 
Miss  Chamberlayne  took  their  departure ;  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  exclaiming  as  she  w^atched  them  from 
the  window,  "  And  that  woman  expects  to  be 
the  wife  of  Charles  Hardinge !  and  I, — why 
I  am  the  greater  fool  of  the  two,  for  telling 
her  she  should  !  Making  love  with  plaintive 
epigrams !  Oh  Lord  !  Oh  Lord !  what  an  idiot 
it  is  !" 

This  outburst  did  the  worthy  matron  good  ; 
and    her    husband's    dinner    was    as   carefully 
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attended  to  as  usual,  notwithstanding  his  recent 
act  of  domestic  rebellion. 

The  spinster's  delight  at  seeing  Clara  was 
perfectly  genuine;  and  her  wonder  at  her 
beauty,  and  at  the  alteration  which  only  ten 
years  had  made  in  a  life  of  eighteen,  although 
it  brought  a  blush  into  the  fair  girl's  cheek, 
pleased  her  as  much  as  the  studied  compliments 
of  the  widow  had  disgusted  her.  Clara  remem- 
bered also,  how  kind  Miss  Chamberlayne  had 
been  during  her  former  visit  at  East  Leigliton, 
and  there  was  a  simplicity  and  kind-heartedness 
in  her  old  friend's  manner  which  at  once  attached 
her. 

But  Clara  was  now  in  her  own  favourite  ele- 
ment :  and  her  fears  for  her  uncle,  her  pity  for 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  all  gave  way  before  the 
delight  she  received  from  the  comedy  which  was 
passing  before  her  eyes.  The  studied  civilities  of 
the  two  ladies  to  each  other ; — their  attentions  to 
Hardinge,  alike  in  purpose,  but  widely  unlike  in 
manner; — Miss  Chamberlayne's  half  suppressed 
sighs; — Mrs.  Dobson's  secret  oglings; — all  filled 
lier  with  delight  :    but  she  was  almost  angry 
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with  herself  at  feeling  a  still  greater  degree  of 
amusement  in  watching  her  uncle.  There  was 
an  air  of  constraint  and  uneasiness  about  him 
so  unlike  his  usual  gay  and  open  manner  :  he 
appeared  so  afraid  of  what  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  fond  ladies  might  do  next ;  he  gave 
occasionally  such  furtive  glances  towards  herself, 
as  if  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  display  of 
his  conquests  produced  upon  her  satirical  pro- 
pensities :  and  there  was,  or  at  least  so  she 
fancied,  every  now  and  then  something  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  so  much  as  if  he 
was  about  to  laugh,  that,  altogether,  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  preserve  her  gravity. 

At  length  all  the  visitors  departed ;  even  Mrs. 
Dobson  tore  herself  away :  and  the  uncle  and 
niece  were  left  alone.  Hardinge,  somewhat 
wearied  by  the  morning's  exertions,  bade  Clara 
put  on  her  bonnet  for  a  ramble  over  the  hills. 
She  hastened  to  obey  him,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  with  a  rapid  step  re-entered  the  oak- 
parlour,  her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  her  lovely 
bright  hair  floating  in  a  hundred  ringlets  over 
her  brow  and  neck,  and  extending  its  rich  waves 
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even  to  her  shoulders.  A  more  lovely,  a  more 
radiant  vision  never  filled  a  poet's  dream.  Short 
as  had  been  her  absence,  other  visitors  had 
arrived,  and  she  started  with  surprise,  and  the 
pure  blood  for  a  moment  rushed  to  her  cheek 
with  a  deeper  tint,  when  Hardinge,  after  pre- 
senting her  to  two  very  beautiful  girls,  Lady 
Emily  and  Lady  Mary  Walsingham,  introduced 
to  her  the  subject  of  his  last  nighfs  admoni- 
tion. 

Clara  Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham  did, 
as  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  very  frequently 
do ;  they  fell  violently  in  love  with  each  other 
at  first  sight,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact;  particularly 
as  we  have  the  much  more  important,  more 
matured,  and  equally  tender  agonies  of  three 
other  people  to  attend  to :  and  have  no  forty  or 
fifty  blank  pages,  which,  in  default  of  other 
matter,  we  might  be  glad  to  fill  up  with  a 
gradual  development  of  the  feelings  of  a  foolish 
boy  and  girl.  There  are  at  this  moment,  exist- 
ing in  novels  of  established  credit,  five  thousand 
sets    of   love-scenes,  much  better  than  any  we 
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could  write,  in  which  every  possible  variety  of 
the  tender  passion  is  accurately  laid  down  and 
explained.      It    would    be    troublesome   to   go 
through  them  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
one  which  would  suit  us  to  copy  ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  not  be  quite  right  to  do  so.     All  that 
is  necessary  to  complete  our  narrative,  is  to  state 
that   Clara  Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham 
fell  in  love  with  each  other,  exactly  as  all  other 
young  people  are  in  the  custom  of  doing ;  that 
is    to  say,  that    they   were  totally    unconscious 
of  their  own  feelings,  and  each  absolutely  con- 
vinced of  the  other's  hatred  ;  that  on   the  part 
of  each  there  was  immeasurable  surprise  at  every 
thing  the  other  said  and  did, — that  quite  on  a 
sudden  they  were  roused  to  desperation  by  dis- 
covering the  precipice  of  fond  affection  on  the 
very  brink  of  which  they  had  been  standing  for 
a  length  of  time,  &c.  &c. ;  all  quite  correct,  and 
as  it  should  be — but    which,    if  systematically 
detailed,  would  appear  as  long,  as  slow,  as  dull, 
and  as  tedious,  as  a  Lord  Mayor's  show  on  the 
worst  day  of  a  foggy  November. 

Lionel  settled  in  an  instant,  to  his  own  satis- 
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faction,  that  there  never  had  been  before,  was 
not  at  that  present  time,  nor  could  ever  be 
again,  any  human  being  one  tenth  part  as  lovely 
as  Clara  Forrester ;  and  that  young  gentlewoman 
arrived  at  an  opinion  regarding  him  very  nearly 
as  flattering.  Poor  girl !  she  had  some  excuse 
for  her  conduct ;  she  had  been  cautioned  against 
falling  in  love,  and  of  course  this  made  her 
doing  so  inevitable,  and  probably  quickened  the 
operation. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  object  to  a  term, 
which  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  several 
times,  because  it  is  the  established  form  of 
words,  and  almost  the  only  one  by  which  the 
convulsive  changes  in  the  hearts  of  young  people 
can  be  adverted  to :  but  which  is  nevertheless 
extremely  inappropriate — "  Fell  in  love.'*''  No 
words  can  be  less  calculated  to  express  the  thing 
intended.  There  is  a  contemptuous,  a  degrading 
sound  about  them,  which  is  totally  unsuited  to 
mark  the  alterations  always  accompanying  this 
event ;  which,  as  every  body  knows,  uniformly 
exalts  and  refines  the  character,  subdues  every 
selfish  feeling,    gives    inflexibility   of  purpose. 
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mental  energy,  dauntless  courage,  and  almost 
every  other  cardinal  virtue.  The  atten;pt  to 
coin  new  terms  is  seldom  successful,  and  always 
dangerous :  but  we  should  be  sincerely  glad  if 
some  moral  writer  of  talent  and  influence  would 
drive  this  phrase  out  of  society.  A  thousand  better 
might  be  employed.  *'  Elevated  into  love," 
would  be  much  truer — "  Etherialized  by  affec- 
tion," would  be  elegant,  but  not  clear — "  Subli- 
mated by  reciprocating  sympathy'' — No,  too 
remote.  We  will  not  attempt  to  select  the 
proper  term ;  we  merely  throw  out  the  hint  to 
persons  of  more  inventive  faculties. 

The  awful  event  which  can  happen  but  once 
to  any  body,  and  which  does  happen  to  every 
one,  occurred  to  our  two  young  friends  on  this 
eventful  morning.  They  both  were  made 
prisoners  for  life  in  the  all-powerful  chains  of 
first  love  ;  however,  being  lovers,  they  certainly 
laughed  more  and  sighed  less  than  any  of  those 
persons  under  the  same  infliction,  whose  suffer- 
ings we  have  seen  recorded  in  print. 

A  gay  discussion  commenced,  whether  it  was 
four,  five,  or  six  years  since  they  had  all  last 
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met  in  London ;  and  a  pressing  invitation  was 
delivered  from  the  Earl,  that  they  would  dine 
at  the  castle  that  day,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after  that ;  but  all  the  three  days  were  occupied 
by  parties  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  or  at  the  Manor- 
house  ;  and  in  the  dilemma,  Hardinge  proposed 
that  he  and  Clara  should  accompany  their 
young  friends  back  to  Rylands,  and  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  Earl  in  person.  The  lively 
party  sallied  out  accordingly ;  the  two  young 
lasses  possessing  themselves  at  once  of  their 
nev/ly  recovered  friend. 

The  walk  to  the  entrance  lodges  of  the  Park 
was  totally  deficient  in  all  Clara's  requisites  to 
picturesque  scenery.  There  were  no  rocks,  no 
precipices,  no  waterfalls,  still  it  appeared  to  her 
to  be  the  most  delightful  walk  she  had  ever 
taken. 

As  they  entered  the  beautiful  and  extensive 
Park,  their  party  was  diminished  ;  Lionel  plead- 
ing very  important  business  which  he  had  to 
transact  in  the  village,  and  promising  to  rejoin 
them  speedily.  The  business  was  of  first-rate 
importance,  although  it  had  only  arisen  during 
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the  last  half-hour.  It  was  nothing  less  than  to 
pay  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs.  Dobson  ;  and  as  the 
one  sole  object  in  doing  so  was  to  be  invited  to 
dine  with  her  that  very  day,  it  was  evident  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  AVhen  first  this  lady 
had  become  acquainted  with  young  Walsing- 
ham,  she  had  never  failed  to  invite  him,  when- 
ever his  friend  was  to  be  her  guest ;  but  the 
widow  was  not  a  person  at  all  to  his  taste ;  and, 
much  as  he  delighted  in  Hardinge's  society,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  purchase  it  at  so  high 
a  price.  His  views  on  the  subject  had  suddenly 
become  very  different ;  and  as  he  approached 
her  residence,  he  gravely  deliberated  how  he 
could  best  induce  her  to  invite  him  ;  or,  if  she 
did  not,  in  what  terms  he  could,  with  least  vio- 
lence to  good  breeding,  invite  himself.  But  the 
amiable  widow,  divining  the  motive  of  his  visit, 
put  an  end  to  his  anxiety  in  an  instant  by 
pressing  him  to  dine  with  her  that  day,  and  the 
day  next  but  one  after  it,  to  meet  Mr.  Hardinge 
and  his  niece.  The  invitations  so  promptly 
given  were  as  promptly  accepted,  and  then 
Walsingham  found  it  a  matter  of  impossibility 
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to  detach  his  attention  from  the  clock  which 
stood  on  the  mantel-piece.  As  his  eye  dwelt 
upon  it,  he  asked  himself  what  could,  with 
propriety,  be  the  shortest  duration  of  a  morning 
call,  at  which  a  man  has  been  asked  to  dinner? 
He  decided  that  nine  or  ten  minutes  would  be  a 
fair  allowance ;  and,  when  the  clock  certified  to 
nearly  eight  minutes  and  a  half,  he  arose,  and 
made  his  adieus  in  a  manner  as  studiously  polite 
as  it  was  rapid,  avoiding,  however,  the  fault 
which  people  under  similar  circumstances  so 
often  fall  into,  of  apologizing  for  the  great 
length  of  their  visit. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Swift  as  was  LionePs  step,  the  party  had 
reached  the  Castle  before  he  could  overtake 
them;  and  had  just  been  introduced  into  the 
library. 

The  group  that  met  his  eye  as  he  entered 
would  have  formed  no  bad  subject  for  a  painter. 
The  old  Earl,  whose  countenance,  in  spite  of 
the  inroads  of  age  and  sickness,  still  retained  its 
noble  and  courtly  expression,  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  his  chair ;  and,  w^hilst  in  both  his 
extended  hands  he  held  those  of  Clara,  there 
was  a  blended  expression  of  admiration  and 
affection  as  he  looked  up  at  her  lovely  counte- 
nance. Her  colour  rose  as  his  eye  dwelt  upon 
each  separate  feature :  but  her  manner  and 
attitude  had  that  freedom  from  constraint  which 
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nothing  gives  so  completely  as  genuine  modesty, 
and  she  endured  his  inspection  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile.  The  two  lovely  girls,  who 
already,  with  the  quick  energy  of  youth,  had 
become  warmly  attached  to  their  new  friend, 
stood  beside  her  ;  and  looked  eagerly  at  their 
father,  to  see  if  his  admiration  was  equal  to  their 
own.  Hardinge's  stately  figure,  a  smile  of  pride 
and  pleasure  lighting  up  his  features,  completed 
the  picture:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Walsingham  paid  due  attention  to  its  merits  as 
a  composition;  his  entire  attention  being  ab- 
sorbed by  one  of  the  component  parts. 

"  She  is  very,  very  like  you,  Hardinge,""  said 
Lord  Kennis ;  "  the  same  proud  eye  and  lofty 
brow,  the  same  energy — but  more  steadiness  of 
purpose.  Master  Charles  Hardinge — no  running 
away  from  success  in  London  to  the  dulness  of 
an  old  Manor-house,  or  I  have  lost  my  skill  in 

reading    faces.     You    may    laugh.    Miss 

Clara,  but  you  cannot  alter  the  chiselling  of 
your  pretty  obstinate  little  mouth,  for  all  that. 
She  is  still  more  like  your  mother  than  she  is 
like  you.     Ah,''  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  re- 
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member  the  stately  old  lady,  as  well  as  if  I  had 
seen  her  yesterday.  How  she  kept  us  all  in 
order,  and  how  devoutly  she  hated  the  race 
of  Hanover. — So,  Mr  Lion,""  he  exclaimed, 
breaking  off  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  was 
usual  with  him  :  "  a  pretty  morning's  work  you 
have  given  me  r 

"  What     new    crime     have    you   discovered 
to-day,  my  dear  father  P"^ 

"  Oh  !  nothing  new — but  here  has  Harrison 
been  this  morning,  humming  and  hawing,  and 
wondering  why  this  very  respectable  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Wheatley,  was  to  have  a  farm  ;  and 
did  I  think  he  was  steady  enough  ?  and  would 
he  pay  his  rent  ?  and  did  I  think  much  of  his 
friends  ?  I  told  him  I  thought  very  little  of 
his  friends,  at  least  of  the  only  two  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing ;  and  that  Hardinge 
was  one,  and  you  the  other  ;  but  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it ;  that  you  told  me  it  was  an  esta- 
blished rule  in  the  service,  that  every  deserter 
who  ran  away  with  a  Spanish  Grandee's  daughter, 
was  to  have  a  farm  provided  for  him  by  the 
c  5 
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father  of  his  officer,  who  ought  to  have  taught 
him  better  manners.  WeU,  Hardinge,  you  dine 
with  us  to-day  ? — No  ? — To-morrow  then  ? — I 
won't  endure  this !" 

"  My  dear  Lord,""  said  Hardinge,  "  we  are 
come  to  you  expressly  to  say  how  much  we 
regret  being  engaged  all  the  three  days  you 
kindly  mentioned." 

"  Where  do  you  dine  to-day,  Hardinge  ?" 

"  At  Mrs.  Dobson's,"  answered  our  hero,  with 
as  composed  a  tone  as  he  could  command. 

"  To-morrow  ?"" 

"  A  grand  tea-drinking  ceremony  at  the 
Manor-house."" 

"  Friday  ? — Well,  Friday ;  where  do  you 
dine  ?" 

Hardinge  laughed,  because  he  did  not  choose 
to  blush ;  and  answered  courageously,  "  Why, 
on  Friday,  my  Lord,  we  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson's.'' 

"  Oh  !'"  said  the  Earl,  glancing  his  eye  at 
Clara ;  "  old  friendships  must  give  way,  I  per- 
ceive, before  new  ones.  I  shall  never  rest  till  T 
have  seen  this   lady.      I  must  take    an   airing 
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to-morrow,  to  prepare  myself  for  our  grand 
doings  on  the  tenth.  I  will  call  upon  her,  and 
make  her  dine  with  you  here  on  Friday."^ 

"  I  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson's  to-day j""  said 
Lionel ;  "  and  can  mention  your  intentions,  my 
dear  father.'" 

"  You  dine  at  Mrs.  Dobson's  to-day  ?'^  cried 
the  Earl,  turning  quickly  round  to  him.  *'  I 
thought  you  declared  you  would  never  enter 
her  house  again.  What  two  attractive  creatures 
she  and  her  cook  must  be  !  Well,  tell  her  that 
I  intend  to  call  upon  her,  and  all  that ;  and 
say  that  I  expect  her  to  dine  here  on  Friday, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  wuU  do  it  all  with  vast 
propriety  ."^ 

This  important  matter  being  arranged.  Lord 
Kennis  soon  became  deeply  immersed  in  politics 
with  Hardinge :  whilst  the  two  lively  girls  ran 
off  with  their  new  friend  into  the  gardens,  and 
when  her  uncle  summoned  Clara  to  return 
home,  all  the  gay  party  were  astonished  to  find 
how  quickly  the  morning  had  flown  away. 

The  dinner  party  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  took 
place  in  due  course.     The  announcement  of  the 
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Earl's  intended  visit,  and  his  invitation,  were  very 
graciously  received :  as  was  the  nobleman  him- 
self, when  he  called  on  the  following  day,  and 
delighted  the  widow  by  his  courteous  demeanour ; 
and,  lastly,  the  evening  party  at  the  Manor- 
house  went  off  with  great  eclat. 

During  these  two  days,  numberless  things 
occurred,  which  convinced  Clara  that  Judge 
Hannah's  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  was  but 
too  correct.  Above  all,  her  uncle's  manner  at 
the  widow's  house,  where  he  appeared  to  be  as 
perfectly  at  home  as  if  they  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  for  years,  made  her  tremble  for  his 
safety  ;  and  she  thought,  that  the  sooner  Mrs. 
Wheatley  put  some  of  her  plans  of  counteraction 
into  operation  the  better. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  said,  Clara 
Forrester  and  Lionel  Walsingham  were  in  a 
state  of  the  most  profound  and  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness as  to  the  nature  of  their  feelings  towards 
each  other,  yet  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
they  perfectly  understood  that  they  both  loved 
and  venerated  Mr.  Hardinge  equally  ;  and  that 
they  thought  him  every   thing  that  was   wise, 
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talented,  and  good.  This  conviction  being 
firmly  established  as  a  matter  totally  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  they  both  considered  them- 
selves fully  justified  in  extracting  as  much 
amusement  as  possible  from  the  fond  absurdities, 
which  were  taking  place  before  their  eyes ;  al- 
though Hardinge  was  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
tender  drama.  The  opportunities  for  mirth 
which  the  two  fair  rivals  gave  were  endless :  and 
although  their  love-sick  follies,  if  related,  would 
become  monotonous  and  wearisome,  yet  to 
witness  their  actual  occurrence  was  inconceivab  ly 
amusing;  and  became  more  and  more  so  the 
oftener  they  were  repeated. 

The  best  jest,  the  most  brilliant  witticism, 
becomes  flat  and  tedious,  if  it  be  told  over  and 
over  again :  but  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse 
as  to  the  passing  follies  of  the  hour.  The 
slightest  absurdity,  any  little  departure  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  life,  which  at  first  is 
noticed  only  with  a  smile,  gains  comic  power 
everv  time  it  is  repeated,  and  at  length  becomes 
irresistibly  ludicrous.  Thus  every  tender  sigh, 
which    Miss   Chamberlayne    diffidently    wafted 
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towards  Hardinge, — every  look  of  more  boldly 
developed  love  from  the  steady  eye  of  the  resolute 
widow,  became,  by  degrees,  subjects  of  uncon- 
trollable amusement  to  Clara  and  young  Wal- 
singham  ;  and  we  fear  we  must  add  that  the 
occasional  embarrassments  of  Hardinge,  whilst 
sustaining  the  double  attack,  were  not  always 
passed  by  unnoticed. 

Judge  Hannah  was  all  anxiety  to  learn  Clara's 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  affairs ;  and  a  some- 
what lengthened  conference  took  place  between 
them  on  the  morning  after  the  Manor-house 
party. 

"  My  dear  Hannah,'"*  said  Clara,  "  I  am 
afraid  my  uncle,  strange  as  it  appears,  is  more 
than  half  inclined  to  like  this  odious  widow. 
That  so  superior  a  being  as  he  is  can  be  pleased 
with  such  a  woman  is  astonishing ;  but  so  it  cer- 
tainly is  ;  although  at  times  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  he  is  merely  quizzing  her;  and  that  in 
reality  he  prefers  poor,  good,  simple  Miss 
Chamberlayne."" — The  Judge  shook  her  head. — 
"  I  cannot,"  continued  Clara  ;  "  I  cannot  un- 
derstand him.     He   is  either  very  weak    in   all 
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this,  or  trifling  with  both  the  ladies  in  a  way 
which  he  ought  not  to  do.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
poor  Miss  Chamberlayne  at  the  very  moment 
that  she  almost  convulses  me  with  laughter. 
And  oh,  Hannah  !  my  uncle's  hesitation  and 
nervousness  are  beyond  conception  droll." 

Part  of  this  speech  touched  upon  ground 
which  the  staunch  old  retainer  considered 
sacred. 

"  Lord,  Miss  Clara,  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
were  to  come  down,  those  two  women,  with  all 
their  fondness  would  make  a  fool  of  him.  My 
master  is  not  sillier  than  any  other  man  would 
be :  and  it 's  just  the  very  wisest  and  cleverest, 
who  are  the  easiest  caught.  They  never  think 
it  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out  against  the 
danger,  as  your  common-minded  ordinary  sort 
of  folks  do.  'Tis  this  idle  life,  Miss  Clara, 
that 's  to  blame  more  than  my  master;  and  so 
I  told  you  before.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
Ma'am ;  that  the  sooner  we  put  an  end  to  it  the 
better." 

"  Yes,  Hannah,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
much  time  to  lose.     If  that  artful  Mrs.  Dobson 
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once  obtains  any  thing  approaching  to  an  offer 
from  my  Uncle,  not  worlds  would  induce  him  to 
retract." 

"  I  know  that,  Ma'am,"  replied  Hannah; 
"  but  I  have  watched  my  master  closely ;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  he  is  quite  madman  enough 
to  do  that  yet.  However,  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Miss  Clara,  you  and  I  must  make  my  master 
marry  Miss  Mackenzie." 

"  Miss  Mackenzie  ! "  exclaimed  Clara,  with 
some  surprise. 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  Miss  Mackenzie,  who  was 
here  last  night,  and  whom  I  saw  you  talking 
so  much  to." 

"  My  dear  Hannah,"  said  Clara;  "my  uncle 
was  telling  me  a  long  melancholy  story  about 
her :  that  her  father  and  cousin,  whom  she  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying,  were  both  killed  at 
Trafalgar,  on  board  the  same  ship,  and  at  the 
same  moment :  and  that  she  has  been  broken- 
hearted ever  since." 

"  All  that 's  very  true.  Ma  am  ;  but  it  's 
years  gone  by.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on 
through  life  thinking  vain  thoughts  about  the 
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dead  ?  She  admires  my  master,  I  know  she 
does;  and  shell  soon  get  to  love  him.  Miss 
Clara,  we  can't  do  better  than  make  my  master 
marry  her."*' 

"  My  dear  Hannah,  you  talk  of  making  my 
uncle  marry  whom  you  please,  just  as  if  you 
were  speaking  of  sending  a  little  boy  to  a  day- 
school.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  likely  he  will 
have  a  voice  of  his  own  in  the  business  ?'" 

The  Judge  shook  her  head  with  a  look  of 
conscious  power:  "  We  shall  see,  Ma'am,  we 
shall  see.  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  'tis  just  such 
clever  learned  men  as  my  master  who  are  the 
easiest  to  lead.  'Tis  your  fools,  that  I  never  venture 
to  meddle  with.  Yes,"  she  added,  after  a  pause  of 
deep  reflection,  and  bending  her  keen  eyes  upon 
the  ground ;  "  she  '11  make  him  a  good  wife ; 
I  am  certain  she  will.  Miss  Clara.  No  woman 
ever  had  such  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  as  she  has, 
without  being  gentle  and  kind-hearted.  Women 
with  such  eyes  as  that  always  make  peaceable, 
comfortable  wives." 

Clara   smiled :    "  My  dear    Judge  Hannah, 
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with  such  black  eyes  as  yours,  what  a  very  bad 
wife  you  would  have  made." 

"  No,  Ma'am,  I  shouldn't.  There  are  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  good  wives.  Perhaps  I  might 
have  been  a  little  too  fond  of  my  own  way  ;  but 
my  husband  would  not  have  been  so  very  badly 
off  either  ;  provided " 

"  Provided,"  interrupted  Clara,  with  a  laugh, 
"  his  eyes  had  not  been  very  black  too.'' 

"  Don't  you  think.  Miss  Clara,"  said  the  old 
woman,  "  that  you  and  I  could  talk  about 
something  a  little  more  useful  than  the  colour  of 
my  husband's  eyes  ?  My  husband  !  why.  Lord 
love  you,  Ma'am,  I  left  off  thinking  of  a  husband 
about  twenty  years  before  you  were  born.  What 
I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  Miss  Mackenzie  is  a 
good  woman,  and  a  sensible  woman  too,  and  a 
suitable  age,  and  has  good  blood  in  her  veins, 
though  it  is  Scotch  ;  and  I  say  that  my  master 
would  do  right  to  marry  her,  even  if  there  were 
no  vixens  or  fools  in  the  parish  ready  to  snap  him 
up.  You  must  have  her  and  the  old  lady  here 
to  tea,  my  dear,  as  often  as  you  can  ;  and  you  '11  see 
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whether  my  master  wont  get  to  like  to  hear  Miss 
Mackenzie  talk  of  the  hills  and  lakes,  and  the 
Highlands,  and  sing  her  Scotch  ballads.      Why 
they  tell  me,  Ma'am,  that  she  sings  them  till  she 
makes    the   very   tear    comes    into    your    eyes. 
Won't  my  master  like  to  hear  all  that,  better 
than  to  listen  to  that  Dobson  woman,  asking 
how   much    that   thing   cost,    and    how    much 
t'other  thing  cost ;  and  boasting    what  all  her 
decanters  and  wine  glasses  '  stood  her  in^''  and 
such  like  shopkeeper's  stuff?      Why,  Lord  love 
you,  Miss  Clara,  though  my  master  makes  her 
play   for   next    to    nothing,    because    of    Miss 
Chamberlayne,    she  is  always    cheating.      She 
never  misses  to  put  up  honours,  right  or  wrong; 
and  when  she  is  told  of  it,  she  simpers  and  tries 
to  look  beautiful,   and  laughs  it  off.      I  have 
seen  her  do  it  myself  in  this  very  room,  when  I 
have  been  waiting  on  them  with  the  wine ;  and 
I   nudged  that   poor  silly   old  thing    with   my 
elbow,  and  she  made  her  put  them  back.     No, 
Ma'am,"  continued    the   old    woman,    who    the 
longer  she  talked  of  Mrs.  Dobson,  became  the 
more  energetic ;  "  no  Ma'am,  you  may  laugh  at 
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me,  and  think  I  don't  know  my  place,  but  that 
Brummagen  shopkeeper  shall  never  be  the  lady 
of  this  Manor-house."" 

There  might  have  been  more  heroic  sublimity 
in  the  bearing  of  the  young  Scotch  noble,  when 
he  swore  that  no  man  should  enter  his  Royal 
Mistress's  private  chamber,  except  he  passed 
over  his  dead  body  ;  but  there  could  not  have 
been  more  fixedness  of  purpose,  nor  more 
devotion  to  the  cause :  and  had  the  little  widow 
been  present  on  the  two  occasions,  we  doubt 
whether  she  would  not  have  thought  the  old 
housekeeper  the  more  formidable  opponent  of 
the  two. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  on  the  morning  on  which  the  East 
Leighton  party  were  to  meet  at  Ryland  Castle, 
Mr.  Bill  Batts  delivered  into  the  careful  hands 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  a  letter,  which,  although  con- 
siderably larger  than  usual,  that  good  lady  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  '  more  dabs  of  verses.' 

Such  was  indeed  the  fact;  but  the  poetical 
'  dabs,'  which  it  contained,  if  so  derogatory  an 
appellation  must  be  applied  to  them,  were  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  important  that  Miss 
Chamberlayne  had  ever  produced.  The  lucu- 
brations, she  now  sent  to  the  Manor-house,  were 
not  the  hasty  production  of  the  moment ;  they 
were  the  result  of  deep  study  and  reflection. 
During  many  an  hour  our  pensive  heroine,  sup- 
porting her  aching  head  on  her  fair  arm,  leant 
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over  her  desk  and  her  dictionary,  absorbed  in 
their  composition  :  nor  had  the  leaves  of  her 
Gray  ever  before  been  turned  backwards  and 
forwards  with  such  unmitigated  energy.  She 
but  too  clearly  perceived  that  the  Dobsonian 
heresy  was,  day  by  day,  gaining  ground ;  and 
determined,  therefore,  to  concentrate  all  her 
powers  in  one  grand  effort ;  and  to  bring  to  an 
immediate  decision  the  fate  of  her  rival  and 
herself. 

Although  she  rejoiced  sincerely  at  again  see- 
ing the  dear  girl  whom  she  had  loved  as  a  child, 
yet  she  greatly  feared  that  her  arrival  would 
throw  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  her  fond 
hopes.  Her  tSte-a-tete  moonlight  walks  from 
Hill-side  Cottage  to  Eglantine  Bower,  would 
now,  of  course,  be  at  an  end :  and  on  these  she 
had  depended  more  than  on  any  thing  else.  It 
was  true  that  her  Charles  on  these  occasions  was 
generally  in  too  high  spirits ;  that  he  did  laugh, 
and  banter,  and  quiz  more  than  she  could  have 
wished ;  and  there  was  nothing  of  that  woe- 
begone, pensive  melancholy  about  him,  which 
she  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  detected : 
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still  there  was,  every  now  and  then,  in  the  short 
intervals  between  one  jest  and  another,  some- 
thing so  sweet,  so  tender,  as  it  appeared  to  her, 
in  his  manner,  that  hope  revived  ;  and,  although 
these  more  tranquil  pauses  were  sometimes  ter- 
minated on  his  side  by  a  yawn,  too  audible  to  be 
mistaken,  still  she  cherished  the  belief  tliat  it 
might  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  result  of  over- 
wrought affection. 

But  now  these  beloved  walks  must  end ;  and 
she  felt,  that  unless  some  great  exertion  was  at 
once  made  to  elevate  herself  and  depress  her 
rival,  she  must  retire  from  the  contest,  defeated 
and  broken-hearted. 

"  No !""  she  exclaimed,  as  with  upraised  arms 
she  gazed  upon  the  sky ;  "  no,  I  will  not  yield 
to  that  treacherous,  painted,  fat,  short,  savage, 
shamming,  little  wretch  ! — I  will  emancipate  my 
modesty  at  all  hazards  from  some  of  its  restraints. 
I  will  bring  him  to  a  climax.  I  will  declare  my 
chaste,  my  hallowed  love, — at  least  in  poetry  : — 
Yes,  under  the  mystic  garb  of  poetry!  He 
ought,''  she  added,  with  a  groan,  "  to  have 
understood  my  feelings  long,  long  ago.     But  if 
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he  does  not  now,  he  shall,  by  all  the  powers  of 
love,  before  he  dines  again  with  that  glutton  of 
a  woman.  Yes,  I  will  propitiate  the  supporting 
sympathy  of  his  dear  niece.  She  shall  be  the 
modest  channel  of.  my  declarations :  and  I  will 
withdraw  the  veil  from  all  the  deformity  of  that 
painted  monster.  I  will  open  my  Charles's  eyes 
to  all  her  French-cookery  machinations,— the 
short  little  wretch  !  '"* 

Miss  Chamberlayne  conceived  that  the  day  on 
which  they  were  to  meet  together  at  Rylands, 
was  a  peculiarly  advantageous  moment  at  which 
to  make  this  great,  this  final  attempt.  She  knew 
that  she  was  a  great  favourite  at  the  Castle. 
The  old  Earl,  who  never  took  the  least  trouble 
to  disguise  from  those  around  him,  whether  he 
liked  or  disliked  them,  always  patronized  the 
fair  spinster.  It  is  true,  that  he  also  quizzed 
her  unceasingly ;  but  knowing  how  high  she 
stood  in  his  good  graces,  she  bore  it  all  with 
exemplary  patience.  She  was,  indeed,  one  of 
those  persons,  who  are  met  with  in  society  more 
frequently  than  might  be  expected,  male  as  well 
as  female,  who  rather  covet  to  be  quizzed  and 
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drolled  upon  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  thinking 
that  it  makes  them  appear  interesting  :  and  she 
therefore  bowed  before  his  attacks  with  a  pensive 
submission,  which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
kept  his  severity  within  due  bounds.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  also,  from  various  little  circum- 
stances, was  led  to  believe,  that  the  widow  would 
be  ill  at  ease  at  the  approaching  dinner-party, 
the  first  at  which  an  EarPs  table  had  ever  been 
graced  by  her  presence. — Now,  therefore,  was 
the  time  for  her  '  to  shine  by  contrast :'  and — 
if  by  her  poetic  efforts  she  could  rouse  his  ten- 
derness for  herself  and  his  fears  of  the  widow — 
the  drive  to  the  Castle,  for  Lord  Kennis  sent  a 
carriage  for  them,  the  dinner,  at  which,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  sit  side  by  side,  and  the 
drive  home,  might  altogether  produce  such  an 
eflPect  as  would  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Such  being  her  views,  every  word  of  the 
letter,  which  she  now  sent,  had  been  deliberately 
weighed. 

The  outer  envelope  was  thus  addressed  :  — 
"  To  the  gracious  care  of  Charles  Hardinge^ 
Esq.^  East  Leighton  Manor-house.""     The  in- 
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terior  and  more  sacred  wrapper  bore  the  following 
inscription  : — 

"  From  the  humble  Bower  of  the  Eglantine  ^ 
to  the  venerable  Turrets  of  the  Manor-house  : 
From    the    attached   Isabel  to   the  friend  of 
former  days — to  the  lovely  Clara.'''' 
The  contents  were  as  fellows  : — 
"  Will  Miss  Clara  Forrester, — will  my  much 
loved  Clara, — will  the  lovely,  the  innocent  child 
of  former  days,  now  no  longer  such,  appreciate 
the  tuneful  exertions  of  the  purest  friendship  ? 
Will  she  accept,  without  the  terrific  censure  of 
the  critic's  frown,  the  enclosed  frail  fragment  of 
an  Elegy,  framed    to    congratulate    our   rural 
shades  on  your    desired  approach  ?     Will  you 
accept  these  lines,  which,  with  a  palpitating  pen, 
I    have    attempted — alas !    too    arrogantly    at- 
tempted— to  adapt  to  my  individual  feelings  from 
the  immortalising  Gray  ?     Oh  yes  !  the   retro- 
spective   remembrance    of  former    friendships 
whispers  to  my  pensive  heart,  oh  yes  !     Nor  will 
you,  so  I  fondly  hope,  disdain  its  short,  its  very 
short  preliminary  ode,  drawn,  as  your  cultivated 
taste  will  instantly  appreciate,  from  the  self-same 
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hallowed  fount ;  although,  I  fear,  debased  and 
unrefined  by  my  intrusive  thoughts. 

''  Adieu,  sweet  blossom  from  a  beauteous  stem  ! 
Adieu,  most  amiable !  most  lovely  !  until  we 
meet  with  unfeigned  friendship  in  the  Gothic 
gloom  of  Ryland's  social  Halls. 

"  That  every  blessing  may  be  showered  in 
universal  and  unexampled  succession  on  you,  and 
on  that  noble,  that  too  godlike  being,  who  is 
so  justly  dear  to  you  ;  and  that  his  own  exalted 
mind,  guided  by  your  fond  solicitude,  may  dispel 
the  clouds  of  danger  which  now  obscure  the 
calm  horizon  of  his  future  years ;  such,  dearest 
Clara,  is  the  wish,  the  ardent,  the  irrevocable 
wish  of  your  early  and  attached  friend, 

''  Isabel.'' 

the  preliminary  ode. 

Awake,  prophetic  love,  awake  ! 
And  give  to  friendship  all  thy  purest  wings — 
From  crowded  Bath's  salubrious  springs 
An  uncle  and  his  niece  their  progress  take. 
The  tender  friends,  whose  tears  will  flow, 
Can  hardly  bear  the  parting  blow, 
While  he  sublimely  moves  along, 
Beauteous  and  smiling,  tall  and  strong, 
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Through  verdant  vales  and  Mendip's  lofty  reign; 

Now  rolling  down  the  hill  amain, 

The  carriage  comes,  and  all  the  rich  and  poor, 

And  all  East  Leighton's  groves  join  in  the  joyous  roar. 

Oh  sovereign  of  the  female  soul  ! 
Poet  of  sweet,  but  too  luxurious  airs  ! 
Seraphic  man  !     The  widow's  cares, 
And  frantic  passions,  own  thy  soft  control. 
At  Hill-side  cot,  to  thy  command. 
Too  well  I  know  she  now  extends  her  hand. 
Quenched  in  red  clouds  of  paint  and  fondness,  lie 
The  thunderings  of  her  tongue  and  lightnings  of  her  eye. 
Whilst,  with  an  endless  chain  of  rich,  unwholesome  fare, 
She  strives,  ah  not  in  vain !  thy  stomach  to  ensnare. 
Thee,  thee,  sweet  Charles !  what  ills  await ; 
Discord,  and  misery,  and  domestic  pain  : 
With  endless  quarrels'  furious  train, 
And  death,  sole  refuge  from  such  nuptial  fate. 

Alas  for  me ! 

With  grief  I  see 
The  horrifying  dooms  our  fates  assign. 

For  thee,  despair. 

And  every  sort  of  care  ; 
Pensive,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  cry,  to  die,  are  mine. 

No  more !  now  to  his  niece's  beauty  bright, 

I  consecrate  these  lines,  which  friendship  bids  me  write. 
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AN  ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  VILLAGE. 

The  village  clock  proclaims  the  parting  day ; 

The  rapid  postchaise  rolls  across  the  lea  ; 
And  Mr.  Hardinge  wins  his  homeward  way ; 

And  brings  his  niece  to  Leighton  and  to  me. 

Long,  long,  has  darkness  drown'd  the  powers  of  sight  -. 

All  the  abodes  nocturnal  stillness  hold  : 
Save  where  soft  friendship  mourns  his  distant  flight, 

And  longs  his  kindred  in  her  arms  to  fold. 

Save  that  alone,  remote  from  hall  or  tower, 
One  musing  maid  does  to  the  moon  complain ; 

That  Charles,  Charles  Hardinge  never  seeks  her  bower. 
Where  he,  and  poetry,  should  always  reign. 

For  who,  to  poor  prosaic  prose  a  prey. 

Poetic  potency  can  e'er  resign  ? 
Quit,  unimplored,  Apollo,  God  of  day ! — 

Nor  wish  to  leave  some  dulcet  strains  behind  ? 

On  Hardinge's  genius  still  my  soul  relies ; 

Some  few  effusions  my  fond  heart  requires. 
Yes  !  yes !  we  will,  my  beating  bosom  cries, 

Yes !  yes !  we  will  relight  our  tuneful  fires. 

For  he  rettmis  to  his  paternal  hearth, 

A  man  to  genius  and  to  fame  well  known- 
All  the  nine  Muses  smiled  upon  his  birth : 

All  the  three  Graces  marked  him  for  their  own. 
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Can  such  a  gem  as  this,  of  mind  serene, 
The  untuneful  converse  of  the  widow  bear  ? 

Can  such  a  flower  its  noble  soul  demean. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  luxurious  fare  ? 

The  boast  of  cookery — the  kitchen's  power, 

And  all  the  French  wines  Bacchus  ever  gave. 
Only  add  pangs  to  indigestion's  hour  ; 
Eating  and  drinking  dig  the  mental  grave. 

But  he  will  scorn  the  plot  so  basely  laid : 
His  mind  is  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

He  will  not  by  that  woman's  arts  be  swayed. 
Who  turns  her  nose  up  at  the  living  lyre. 

Large  as  his  virtues,  are  the  hopes  sincere, 
Which  I  and  modesty  presume  to  send  j 

That  no  harsh  ties  may  ever  cost  him  dear. 
Such  the  pure  wish  of  his  devoted  friend, 

Isabel. 

To  you,  sweet  Clara,  I  confide  this  lay, 

Your  early  morn,  like  his  meridian  day, 

Flames  in  the  snow-white  eloquence  of  truth; 

You  've  all  his  wit  of  age  ;  he  all  your  bloom  of  youth. 

As  Hardinge  handed  to  Clai'a  the  sealed 
packet  from  Eglantine  Bower,  there  was  a  shade 
of  heroic  sternness  on  his  countenance,  which 
said,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak, — "  You 
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had  better  not  laugh,  Miss  Clara."  She  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  great  propriety;  and,  after 
having  glanced  at  the  detailed  address,  rose  up 
and  left  the  room. 

There  are  two  classes  of  epistles  which  young 
ladies  are  always  desirous  of  reading  in  private ; 
those  over  which  they  expect  either  to  weep  or 
laugh  abundantly,  and  Clara  foresaw  that  her 
feelings  on  the  present  occasion  would  demand 
perfect  solitude.  The  perusal  brought  on  a 
paroxysm  of  laughter,  which  she  found  it 
impossible  to  control ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  could 
at  all  command  her  feelings,  she  returned  to  the 
oak-parlour,  and  with  a  deferential  air  of  respect, 
which  was  truly  praiseworthy,  placed  in  silence 
the  glowing  production  in  her  uncle's  hands. 
He  ventured  one  quick  searching  glance  at  her 
countenance,  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  ab- 
surdity he  had  to  encounter,  and  then  withdrew 
to  the  window  to  peruse  at  leisure  the  voluminous 
production.  Clara  watched  him  narrowly,  but 
his  back  was  turned  towards  her,  and  she  could 
only  judge  of   his   emotions  by  an    occasional 
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slight  shaking  of  his  figure,  and  now  and  then  a 
subdued  sound  ranging  between  a  groan  and  a 
laugh.  At  length  he  returned  the  papers  to  her, 
saying,  as  he  did  so, — 

"  You  must  not,  my  dear  Clara,  suppose 
Miss  Chamberlayne  to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  she 
appears.  Our  worthy  friend  has  a  theory  of 
poetry  peculiar  to  herself.  She  considers,  I 
believe,  that  the  dignity  of  verse  requires  a  total 
absence  of  common  sense,  but  she  is  a  very 
worthy  person,  for  all  that."" 

"  Uncle,*^  cried  Clara,  "  I  love  Miss  Chamber- 
layne dearly,  but  does  not  her  theory,  in  some 
degree,  extend  to  her  prose  ?  I  am  very,  very 
much  obliged  to  her  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
address  all  these  pretty  and  instructive  verses  to 
7ne,  and  I  will  make  a  point  qf  evincing  my 
gratitude  by  replying  to  them,  if  you  deem  it 
necessary  :  but  you  must  not  think  me  jealous, 
my  dear  Uncle,  if  I  venture  to  hint,  whether,  as 
some  small  portion  of  them  may  be  considered 
perhaps  as,  in  a  slight  degree,  intended  for  your- 
self individually,  you,  also,  ought  not  to  respond 
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to — what  shall  I  call  them  ? — to  the  empassioned, 
to  the  melodious  strains.     Remember  : — 

*  All  the  nine  Muses  marked  you  for  their  own.' 

Surely  you  can  arrange  a  little  cheerful  answer 
out  of  the  Ode  to  the  Passions,  and  Young's 
Night  Thoughts."" 

Hardinge  ventured  to  laugh.  "  My  dear 
Clara,"  he  said,  "  you  will  understand  your  old 
friend  better  by  and  bye,  and "" 

"  Oh  r  interrupted  the  lively  girl,  unable 
to  control  her  laughter,  "  I  understand  her  now 
perfectly,  perfectly ;  and  I  sincerely  hope — 

"  That  no  harsh  ties  may  ever  cost  her  dear  ; 
Such  the  pure  wish  of  her  devoted  friend." 

"  Well,  well  !""  said  Hardinge,  somewhat 
quickly,  "  she  often  favours  me  with  her  effu- 
sions ;  not  certainly  to  this  extent,  and  the 
course  which  I  deem  it  best  to  adopt  is  to 
receive  them  with  silent  admiration.  You  had 
better,  perhaps,  follow  the  same  plan  ;  but,  if 
you  do  write  to  her,  and  write  in  verse,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  read  your  answer/' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the 
mission  of  Bill  Batts  and  the  arrival  of  the  Earl's 
carriage,  was  one  of  extreme  agitation  to  Miss 
Chamberlayne.  One  among  the  many  theories 
in  which  she  indulged  was  that  all  the  great 
events  of  life  are  fixed  and  decided  at  certain 
specific  and  pre-arranged  moments  of  time  ;  and 
she  was  now  fully  persuaded,  that  the  future 
happiness  or  misery  of  her  whole  life  depended 
on  the  first  moment  of  her  meeting  Hardinge 
after  his  perusal  of  her  elegy  and  its  accompani- 
ments. 

"Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  as,  after  completing 
her  toilet,  she  stood  opposite  her  glass,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  few  general  surveys  of  her  success- 
ful labours.     "  Yes  !     the  physiognomy  of  his 
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dear  countenance  will  stamp  the  immovable  fate 
of  three  human  beings  !  I  wonder,'^  she  added, 
'*  what  the  fat  little  naked  monster  will  have 
on  !"' 

Such  being  the  fair  maiden's  ideas,  when  the 
carriage  brought  her  to  the  door  of  the  Manor- 
house  and  she  saw  Hardinge  standing  at  one 
of  the  windows,  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  ascertain  what  effect  she  had 
produced  upon  him.  Did  he  look  tender,  sub- 
dued, and  pensive  ?  or  did  he  look  displeased, 
or  absorbed  in  contemplation  ?  Not  at  all : 
there  he  stood,  to  her  unspeakable  mortification, 
showing  his  white  teeth,  and  looking  as  smiling 
and  good-humoured,  as  if  he  had  never  read  an 
elegy  in  all  his  life. 

"  Heavens  and  earth  !"  she  exclaimed  to  her- 
self, "  that  dear  angel  of  a  man  will  never  leave 
off  laughing,  let  me  say  or  do  what  I  will. 
Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  he  is  as  obtuse  to  fear  as  he 
is  to  love.  I  would  give  concentrated  worlds  if 
I  could  rouse  him  into  a  passion,  of  any  deno- 
mination.'' 

Our  hero  and  his  niece  now   entered   the   car- 
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riage.  He  was  as  gay  and  good  humoured  as 
ever  ;  redundant  in  his  observations  on  the 
weather,  a  subject  upon  which  he  very  seldom 
dilated ;  and  seemed  only  anxious  not  to  let  the 
conversation  flag.  But  Clara  Forrester's  man- 
ner surprised  the  spinster  greatly.  Every  horse, 
every  cow,  every  tree,  every  dog  she  saw  ex- 
cited her  laughter  ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne 
thought  her  the  most  easily  amused  young  lady 
she  had  ever  met  with.  She  asked  herself  what 
it  could  mean  ?  was  the  dear  child  a  little  ele- 
vated at  riding  in  a  coronetted  carriage  ?  or, — 
fearful  thought  ! — had  her  own  elegy,  and  ^  its 
ode,''  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Hardinge,  also, 
noticed  his  niece's  merriment ;  but  before  he 
had  made  up  his  mind,  whether  to  check  her 
levity  or  to  join  in  it,  they  reached  the  princely 
mansion  ;  and  were  immediately  followed  by  the 
carriage  of  the  gorgeously  dressed  widow. 

Wilkinson,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
of  the  party,  had  arrived  some  time  before.  He 
had  remarked  the  approach  of  the  two  carriages 
through  the  park,  and  awaited  their  arrival  in 
the    grand    Entrance-hall.      He    was    a    kind- 
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hearted,  grateful  fellow,  and  feeling  himself 
under  many  obligations  to  Lord  Kennis,  was 
anxious  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  repa}-ing 
them.  When  they  had  all  alighted,  he  started 
forward,  and  somewhat  abruptly  possessed  him- 
self of  Clara's  arm,  and  drawing  her  a  little 
aside,  said,  "  Come,  my  dear  young  lady,  let  me 
take  care  of  you,  while  the  Squire  gallants  the 
two  other  ladies.'^ 

Hardinge  of  course  could  do  no  less  than 
offer  each  of  them  an  arm ;  and  thus  they 
entered  the  library,  Wilkinson  being  well  aware 
that  it  would  be  conducive  to  the  Earl's  com- 
fort, to  see  the  amorous  trio  thus  linked 
together.  He  was  perfectly  right.  Tt  did 
delight  the  Earl  to  see  his  passive  friend  sub- 
mitting to  this  double  bondage ;  and  looking, 
in  spite  of  all  his  eflPorts,  very  ill  at  ease :  but 
he  noticed  it  less  than  he  otherwise  would 
have  done;  for  his  attention  was  absorbed  in 
his  admiration  of  Clara  Forrester,  as  she  walked 
up  the  room,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  some- 
what uncouth-looking  apothecary.  Although 
the    EarPs    life    had    been   spent  in  the  most 
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brilliant  courts  of  Europe,  he  thought  that  the 
fair  girl,  who  now  stood  before  him,  surpassed 
in  dignity  and  grace  all  the  women  whom  he 
had  ever  seen.  As  he  courteously  greeted  the 
party,  and  arranged  them  round  him,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  "  If  anything  can  keep  that 
blockhead  Lionel's  head  upon  his  shoulders,  it  is 
that  young  creature; — aye,  and  make  him  behave 
well  too.  She  shall  be  Clara  Walsingham,  if 
her  mind  be  like  her  face ;  and  I'll  bet  my 
Earldom  it  is  !" 

The  impetuous  old  nobleman  having  settle 
this  point  in  his  usual  rapid  style,  addressed 
himself  to  what  he  considered  the  immediate 
business  of  the  day  ;  being,  in  fact,  nothing  less 
than  the  extracting  as  great  a  quantity  of  amuse- 
ment out  of  his  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Dobson, 
as  he  possibly  could.  Lord  Kennis  had  been 
celebrated  through  life  as  one  of  the  must  ele- 
gant-mannered men  in  England.  He  not  only 
knew  this,  but  he  knew  also,  that  every  body 
else  admitted  it ;  and  he  therefore,  whenever  it 
so  pleased  him,  and  this  was  not  seldom,  made 
no  scruple  to  do  all  manner  of  vulgar  things, 
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and  to  behave  as  rudely  as  he  thought  fit ;  cer- 
tain that  he  could  do  it  with  impunity.  He 
was  now  determined  to  bring  out  into  full  day 
poor  Mrs.  Dobson's manufacturing  peculiarities; 
although  he  knew  that  his  doing  so  would  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. On  this  point,  however,  he  silenced  the 
upbraidings  of  his  conscience  by  persuading 
himself  that  one  of  his  principal  motives  was 
to  keep  his  old  friend,  Charles  Hardinge,  out  of 
mischief,  by  showing  off  the  widow  before  him 
in  her  genuine  hardware  character.  Lionel, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Dobson's  friendship  had  become 
a  matter  of  great  importance  ever  since  Clara 
Forrester's  arrival  at  East  Leigh  ton,  trembled 
for  the  result ;  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  lady's 
irritable  temper.  The  young  man  had  com- 
mitted a  piece  of  very  bad  generalship.  Just 
before  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  he  had  deemed 
it  prudent  to  read  his  father  a  lecture,  certainly 
couched  in  very  respectful  and  dutiful  terms, 
as  to  the  importance  of  behaving  to  his  new 
acquaintance  with  all  due  decorum.  He  had 
much  better  have  done  no  such  thing.  Whatever 
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the  old  EarPs  previous  intentions  might  have 
been,  his  son's  admonition  produced  a  decided 
effect.  He  received  it  with  great  apparent 
attention ;  and  in  the  gentlest  tone  possible 
assured  him,  with  many  thanks,  "  that  he  need 
be  under  no  alarm  for  his  father  s  good  breed- 
ing :  and  that  with  the  blessing  of  Providence 
and  the  instruction  which  he  had  now  received, 
he  felt  almost  convinced  that  he  should  know 
how  to  comport  himself.''  Lionel  did  not  like 
this  calm ;  but  he  knew  not  what  more  to  do, 
and  felt  that  events  must  take  their  own  course. 

Lord  Kennis's  reception  of  the  widow  was 
courtesy  itself;  but  carried  to  a  somewhat  ex- 
treme point,  so  as  to  contrast  most  strongly  with 
the  frank  urbanity  with  which  he  received  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  a  stout-hearted  little  woman. 
Few  ladies  were  less  afraid  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  bulls,  cows,  pigs,  or  drunken  men  : 
but  she  had,  nevertheless,  an  instinctive  terror 
of  a  Lord.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe, 
whatever  she  herself  reported  to  the  contrary, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  she 
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had  even  been  the  guest  of  a  real,  live  Earl ; 
and  her  uneasiness  and  alarm  were  manifest; 
and  not  less  so  her  exertions  to  disguise  them. 

Lord  Kennis  was  now  convalescent,  and 
enabled  to  dine  with  his  guests ;  still  the  library 
continued  to  be  the  reception  room,  and  there 
he  sat  in  great  state,  in  a  large  arm-chair  half 
filled  with  cushions.  In  front  of  him,  but  at  some 
distance,  was  a  very  large  circular  table,  between 
which  and  his  chair  all  the  party  passed — all 
except  the  widow,  the  in  general  undaunted 
widow.  She  could  not  summon  up  sufficient 
courage  to  come  so  near  him,  but  walked  round 
on  the  further  side  of  the  table.  The  old  Peer's 
quick  eye  at  once  detected  this,  and  its  cause, 
lie  chuckled  with  delight,  and  it  instantly  be- 
came his  one  only  study,  how  to  make  the  fat 
little  lady  walk  round  the  table  as  often  as  pos- 
sible. All  manner  of  devices  were  resorted  to. 
The  prospect  from  a  certain  window  was,  he 
assured  the  party,  particularly  worthy  of  their 
attention,  and  they  all  left  their  seats  to  examine 
it ;  and  all,  as  usual,  passed  within  arm''s  length 
of  the  gouty  nobleman  ;  the   widow  alone  ex- 
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cepted,  who,  with  a  side  glance  at  the  great 
chair  and  its  occupier,  doubled  the  table.  A 
servant  was  then  summoned  to  bring  in  a  newly 
arrived  picture,  and  so  to  place  it  as  to  lead  to 
the  same  result ;  and  again  the  widow,  and  the 
widow  only,  performed  the  circuit.  The  Earl's 
satisfaction  was  boundless ;  and  he  was  deeply 
immersed  in  considering  how  to  make  her  per- 
form a  fourth  gyration,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
good  Vicar  and  his  lady  completed  the  party, 
and  the  dinner  was  announced. 

During  the  repast  he  was  politely  attentive  to 
the  widow ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  cloth  was 
removed,  and  the  attendants  had  retired,  that 
he  began  his  systematic  attack.  He  sat,  as  was 
his  custom,  at  the  side  of  the  table;  and  the 
about-to-be-martyrdized  lady  was  placed  exactly 
opposite  to  him.  He  commenced  the  attack 
very  moderately ;  and  although  his  vocative 
cases  were  rather  redundant,  as  indeed  they  had 
been  during  dinner,  still  there  was  nothing  very 
reprehensible  in  the  first  subject  which  he  started. 
"  Mrs.  Dobson,''  said  he ;  "  what  is  your  theory 
as  to  the  name  of  Birmingham  ? '" 
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The  widow  started.  It  was  the  town  of  all 
others  in  England  of  which  she  was  least 
willing  to  speak. — "  Theory,  your  Lordship  ? 
Dear  me,  my  Lord !  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
theory  about  it  at  all." 

"  It  has  surprised  me  very  often,  Mrs.  Dob- 
son,  that  you,  of  the  Aristocracy  of  Birming- 
ham, should  have  deserted  the  old  and  true  name. 
Brummagem,  derived  legitimately  from  Brom- 
wych,  you  know,  has  always  appeared  to  me  so 
much  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  romantic 
sound.     Brummagem,  Mrs.  Dobson ! "" 

"  Brummagem,  your  Lordship !  '"  repeated 
the  widow ;  "  dear  me,  nothing  but  the  com- 
monalty ever  think  of  saying  that,  my  Lord. 
But,  indeed,  I  know  very  little  about  the  place, 
my  Lord." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mrs.  Dobson  !  Was  not 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Dobson  a  resident  in  that 
celebrated  town  ?  "" 

"  No,  my  Lord,""  cried  the  widow,  getting 
very  hot  and  fidgetty,  "  he  never  lived  near  it. 
— We  lived, — we  lived — in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Oh  !"   said  the  Earl ;  and  addressing  Mr. 
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Middleton  on  some  other  topic,  he  allowed  the 
poor  lady  a  short  breathing  space.  It  was, 
indeed,  but  short.  She  had  unluckily  entangled 
herself  with  an  apple ; — a  fruit  dangerous  to  the 
ladies  from  the  very  commencement  of  society  ; — 
and  was,  with  equal  ill  success,  attempting  to 
peel  it  with  a  silver  knife,  and  to  recover  her 
own  composure. 

"  Lionel,''  cried  Lord  Kennis,  "  Mrs.  Dobson 
has  only  got  a  silver  knife,  the  most  detestable 
of  things.  Pray  hand  her  a  steel  one.  Mrs. 
Dobson,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  merits  of 
a  really  good  steel  knife." 

The  widow  coughed,  bowed,  and  bit  her  lips ; 
and  devoutly  wished  that  half  a  dozen  of  the 
largest  carving  knives  in  the  kingdom  were  stick- 
ing in  her  tormentor's  throat.  But,  alas !  not  one 
was  there  to  impede  his  utterance :  and,  after  a 
very  brief  pause,  he  continued,  "  Will  you 
allow  me,  Mrs.  Dobson,  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  James  Watt  ?  " 

"  No,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,"  was  the  hasty 
and  alarmed  answer. 

"  Not  acquainted  with  James  Watt,  my  dear 
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Madam  ! — you  astonish  me.  But  of  course, 
Mrs.  Dobson,  you  are  intimate  with  his  works, 
his  immortal  works  ?  " 

The  widow  perfectly  well  knew  to  whom  the 
Earl  alluded  ;  and  all  about  his  immortal  works  ; 
but  she  deemed  it  best  to  affect  perfect  ignorance ; 
and  rephed,  with  some  little  decision  of  tone : 
"  No,  Sir,  your  Lordship,  I  am  not.*" 

Kind,  gentle  Miss  Chamberlayne  stepped  in 
to  her  friend's  relief;  "  I  know  them,  my  Lord ; 
you    mean  his   hymns.     I  fervently  appreciate 

their  Pindaric  piety.     His  heavenly  muse " 

Although  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  getting 
into  those  regions  of  thought,  which  Lord  Ken- 
nis  best  loved  to  cultivate,  he  would  not  permit 
any  thing  to  turn  him  aside  from  his  purpose. 
He  stopped  her  by  a  good-humoured  nod  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand :  "  No,  no,  my  dear  Madam, 
I  and  Mrs.  Dobson  are  talking  of  a  much  more 
transcendent  genius.  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  am  aware 
of  my  own  weakness  ;  but  my  veneration  for  the 
steam-engine  amounts,  I  feel  it  does,  to  idolatry. 
Pray,  Madam,  who  has  the  largest  steam-engine 
in  Brummagem  ?  ^ 
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Every  feather  in  the  widow's  head-dress  shook 
with  angry  agitation  as  she  answered : — "  I  don't 
know,  my  Lord." 

"  Indeed !  but  perhaps  you  can  tell  us,  Mrs. 
Dobson,  who  has  the  smallest  ?  That  is  more 
in  a  lady's  way." 

*■'  1  know  nothing  about  it.  Sir, — my  Lord, 
I  mean." 

"  Astonishing  ! "  cried  Lord  Kennis,  clearly 
perceiving  the  incipient  fury  which  began  to 
swell  out  the  restless  figure  of  the  widow. 
"  Astonishing  !  the  sublimest  effort  of  human 
genius  :  but  you,  Mrs.  Dobsgn,  I  presume,  have 
viewed  them  with  reference  to  the  end  rather 
than  the  means .?" 

The  widow  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
the  rouge  upon  her  cheek  assuming,  by  contrast, 
the  appearance  of  a  pale  spot :  she  attempted  no 
reply:  but  looked  at  her  ill-mannered  tor- 
mentor with  a  frown,  in  which  was  concentrated 
all  the  sharpness  of  all  the  offensive  weapons, 
which  her  late  revered  husband  had  ever  fabri- 
cated. 

Lionel   was   greatly   vexed.     He    had  never 
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before  seen  his  father  behave  so  extremely  ill : 
and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  rescue  the  very  hot- 
looking  little  sufferer  out  of  his  clutches,  he 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  conversation  to  the 
approaching  fete,  the  subject  which  he  knew 
chiefly  occupied  his  father's  attention.  This 
important  event  was  to  take  place  within  a  day 
or  two,  on  the  EarFs  attaining  his  seventieth  year. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  it  had  been  the 
custom  at  Rylands,  every  fifth  year,  to  celebrate 
the  birth-day  of  the  Earls  of  Kennis,  by  a  grand 
rustic  fete,  given,  not  only  to  the  tenantry  on  the 
estate,  but  to  all  the  population  of  a  widely 
extended  circuit.  On  these  grand  occasions  were 
scrupulously  retained  all  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  olden  time,  of  those  good  old  days  before 
kid  gloves  and  cigars  had  thrown  feats  of  strength 
and  manly  daring  into  the  shade. 

The  Earl  yielding  to  the  suggestion,  at  once 
entered  willingly  into  the  subject;  and  young 
Walsingham  and  the  widow  both  breathed  more 
freely :  but  the  calm  was  of  short  duration. 
With  a  glance  at  Lionel,  which  said  plainly — 
"I  will  teach  you  to  read  me  lectures,'' — he  took 
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advantage  of  a  famous  wrestler  from  the  Stafford- 
shire collieries  having  been  mentioned,  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  regarding  the  coal  of  the  western 
and  the  midland  counties,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  for  manufacturing  purposes  :  all  of 
which  was  principally  addressed,  in  the  politest 
terms  imaginable,  to  Mrs.  Dobson ;  who  sat 
fuming,  fretting,  and  swelling,  and  striving  in 
vain  to  look  at  her  ease. 

Hardinge  determined  to  rescue  his  friend,  or 
at  least  to  revenge  her.  Few  men  knew  better 
how  to  control  and  guide  the  conversation 
than  he  did  ;  but  he  very  rarely  exerted  his 
power  of  doing  so :  now,  however  he  took  advan- 
tage of  some  observations,  which  Lord  Kennis 
made ;  and  with  much  ingenuity,  by  a  series  of 
quick  bendings,  led  the  conversation  from  coal 
pits  and  furnaces  to  the  political  events  of  the 
period  at  which  the  Earl  had  been  in  power. 
The  administration,  of  which  he  had  formed  a 
part,  were  supposed  to  have  owed  their  some- 
what sudden  downfall  to  one  unfortunate  and 
ill-conducted  measure,  in  which  an  egregious 
blunder,  committed  by   one  of  his  colleagues, 
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had  caused  great  laughter  at  the  time.  This 
was  a  sore  subject,  and  one  upon  which  a  solemn 
silence  was  always  observed  at  Rylands.  To 
this  measure,  to  this  particular  blunder,  Har- 
dinge  now  referred  ;  and  dilated  upon  it,  with  a 
provoking  serenity  of  manner.  Lord  Kennis 
listened  in  perfect  silence ;  and  when  our  hero 
wound  up  his  philippic  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  observations  he  had  made  had  not  been 
painful  to  his  lordship,  the  Earl  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  heartily. 

"  Hardinge,"^  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  a  noble, 
noble,  fellow !  Nothing  but  the  purest,  the 
most  powerful  motives  could  have  induced 
you  to  advert  to  that  fatal  period. — Yes,''  he 
added,  heaving  a  profound  sigh,  "  that  one 
measure,  that  one  fatal  mistake,  ruined  us  all ; 
and  yet,  Mrs.  Dobson,  the  remembrance  of  that 
time  is  blended  with  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
moments  of  my  life.  It  was  at  that  very  period, 
Madam,  that  our  friend,  James  Watt,  took  out 
his  third  patent :  and  I  need  not  tell  you,  I  am 
sure,  Mrs.  Dobson,  what  we  all  owe  to  that  one 
patent.     It  was  the  one,  Hardinge,  in  which  he 
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introduced  the  double  action  of  the  piston ;"  but 

at   this  moment   relief  came  to   the  oppressed 

widow  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  expatiating  to  Mrs. 

Middleton,  with  great  animation,  and  in  terms 
of  high  praise,  on  the  inventive  faculties  of  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  Wilkinson, 
who  was  solicitous  that  his  noble  patron  should 
not  miss  anything  which  was  likely  to  do  him 
good,  caught  the  EarFs  eye,  and  by  a  look, 
which  was  immediately  understood,  directed  his 
attention  to  the  fair  spinster.  Lord  Kennis 
caught  the  words  '  piety,'  and  '  footman,'  and  at 
once  became  interested.  He  brought  to  an 
immediate  conclusion  his  panegyric  upon  the 
double  cylinders,  and  abruptly  said,  "  Yes, 
Madam,  Watt  is  a  god-like  man  !  But  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  why  do  you  bestow  all  your 
interesting  communications  on  Mrs.  Middleton 
only  ?  Pray  let  me  hear  all  about  this  friend  of 
your's,  and  her  footman." 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Chamberlayne,  with  great 
alacrity,  and  pleased  to  be  brought  forward  into 
general  notice:    "  It  was   Mrs.  Smithson,  you 
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must  remember  her,  my  Lord;  she  lived  for 
a  continuity  of  years  at  Axbridge,  in  the  first 
large  house  on  the  left  hand,  as  you  enter,  with 
a  large  imposing  iron  gate.  You  know  the 
house,  my  Lord." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  I  and  what  was  she  so  famous 
for?" 

"  She  was  a  most  meritorious  individual  ;  a 
most  charming,  delightful,  exhilirating  woman, 
and  did  a  vast  profusion  of  good  to  all  her 
circuraadj  acents." 

"  Well,  but  the  footman,  what  did  he  do  ?" 
asked  Lord  Kennis. 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  poor  dear  Mrs.  Smithson 
was  a  very  strict  woman  in  all  her  internal 
duties,  a  perfect  moral  pattern  of  religious 
propriety;  and  she  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
servants  go  to  sleep  at  family  prayers  of  an 
evening.  It  was  quite  delightful,  quite  over- 
powering, to  hear  her  talk  to  them  !  '  Haven't 
you,'  says  she,  '  souls  to  be  saved,  as  well  as  the 
upper  classes  ?' " 

"  Very  true,  very  true !"  cried  the  impatient 
Earl,  "  and  what  did  the  footman  say  .?" 
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"  Why,  my  dear  Lord,  he  did  not  say 
anything ;  but  he  would  keep  on  going  to  sleep. 
It  vexed  her  superabundantly.  So  at  last  the 
idea  struck  her  imagination,  that  he  should  sit 
upon  the  young  ladies'  music-stool,  screwed  up 
rather  high.  It  answered  perfectly,  my  Lord. 
The  man  hardly  ever  went  to  sleep  afterwards ; 
or  if  he  did,  he  was  inevitably  sure  to  fall  off.*' 

The  whole  party  were  strongly  affected  by  this 
anecdote.  The  Earl  and  Hardinge  did  not 
attempt  to  control  their  merriment,  and  even 
the  good  Vicar  could  not  restrain  a  smile. 

"  Well !"''  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  "  you 
are  all  the  oddest  people  I  ever  met  with  !  You 
always  laugh  when  one  least  expects  it.  But 
for  all  that,  I  say  it  was  a  very  clever,  proper 
plan  ;  and  several  other  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  music-stools  made  on  purpose,  but  it 
was  her  individual,  personal  invention.  It  is 
sure  to  answer  indubitably  ;  if  the  stool  isn't  too 
large,  and  the  footman  anything  like  a  reasonable 
size." 

"An  admirable  woman  indeed  !''  said  Lord 
Kennis,  smiling  good-humoured ly  at  Miss  Cham- 
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berlayne.  "  I  will  treasure  the  anecdote  in  my 
memory  ;  but  let  me  see,  Hardinge — Yes — this 
double-acting  steam  engine.  Mrs.  Dobson  will 
perhaps "^ 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  Sir,"  interrupted  the  widow, 
"  I  know  no  more  about  the  nasty  things  than 
you  do.  It's  monstrous  odd,  I  think,  to  talk  to 
people  in  this  way  r  She  hemmed,  adjusted 
her  bracelets  with  some  violence,  and  strove 
hard  to  look  dignified. 

Lord  Kennis  shook  his  head  incredulously. 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  Madam,  your's  is  the  true 
modesty  of  science.  That  is  just  the  way  with 
our  immortal  friend  himself.  It  is  not  in  every 
society  that  he  will  talk  freely  of  his  engines. 
My  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,''  he  continued, 
turning  suddenly  towards  her,  "  how  do  you 
and  the  Muses  get  on  ?  Have  you  been  wooing 
them  lately  in  as  plaintive  strains  as  ever  ?^ 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  our  heroine. 
What  a  question  to  be  asked  in  the  presence  of 
her  Charles,  who  probably  at  that  very  instant 
had  both  her  Elegy  and  '  its  ode"  in  his  pocket  ! 
— to  be  asked,  in  the  presence  of  his  niece  too. 
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whose  bright  eyes  she  saw  were  fixed  upon  her ! 
She  coloured,  hesitated,  looked  up,  looked  down, 
and  answered,  "  Yes — no,  my  Lord — a  little — 
not  much — dear  me,  what  a  precipitous  interro- 
gation !""  and,  in  short,  was  in  a  state  of  such 
extreme  agitation,  that  when,  the  next  morning, 
she  related  the  painful  incident  to  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son, she  assured  her  '  that  she  had  felt  as  if  every 
faculty  of  her  mind  had  been  condensed  into  a 
cold  perspiration.' 

The  Earl  perceived  that  he  had  touched  a 
chord,  which  vibrated  very  powerfully,  but  be 
would  not  stop  to  investigate  why  or  wherefore. 

"My  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,  I  fear  my 
question  has  alarmed  you  ;  but  it  is  most  impor- 
tant. I  have  no  doubt  your  friend, Mrs.  Dobson, 
shares  your  poetic  fury ;  permit  me  to  recom- 
mend to  you  both  a  theme  worthy  of  your  united 
talents.  Combine  your  geniuses,  my  dear  ladies, 
and  write  a  poem  on  the  steam  engine — '  The 
Steam-Enginiad' — Of  course  I  would  not  bias 
your  superior  judgment,  Miss  Chamberlayne  ; 
but,  if  I  might  venture  a  hint,  I  would  say — 
begin  with  an  invocation  to  the  shade  of  '  Wor- 
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cester's  immortal  Marquis.'  It  will  give  an 
aristocratic  air  to  your  poem."*' 

Our  maiden  heroine,  relieved  from  her  own 
immediate  fears,  and  deceived  by  the  EarPs 
earnest  manner,  fell  at  once  into  the  trap,  and 
exclaimed,  in  her  most  poetic  tone,  "  But  the 
difficulties,  my  dearest  Lord  ! — the  accumulated 
difficulties  of  such  a  theme  in  the  feminine  hand 
of  an  unscientific  pen  !"" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  !  Your  fair  friend 
will  assist  you  in  all  the  more  complicated 
details.  Yes;  you  must  start  \vith  the  old 
Marquis  ;  then  touch  lightly  on  gravitation, 
atmospheric  pressure,  latent  heat,  warm  water, 
and  tea-kettles.  Bring  in  Hero  next,  with  an 
episode  about  Hero  and  Leander  ;  the  subjects 
are  connected,  for  the  young  gentleman  would 
have  been  much  better  off  if  he  had  boiled  his 
water  before  he  bathed  in  it."" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  looked  greatly  shocked. 
"  Impossible,  my  Lord  !     Morality  precludes."" 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense  ;  weU,  leave  him  out 
then,  poor  fellow :  and  give  us  a  short  poetical 
biography   of   Savery,   Newcombe,  Papin   and 
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his  potatoe  boiling,  and  the  rest  of  them.  All 
that  you  can  dispatch  in  a  few  hundred  lines — 
and  then,  then,  Mrs.  Dobson,  devote  a  separate 
Canto  to  each  of  our  friend  James's  patents."" 

The  widow's  anger  was  perceptibly  increasing. 
Her  face  became  redder  and  redder ;  and  she 
appeared  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open 
rebellion.  He  saw  all  this,  but  it  only  added 
to  his  satisfaction.  '«  1  know,''  muttered  he 
to  himself,  '*  that  she  will  scratch  my  eyes  out ; 
but  what  is  that,  compared  to  the  preservation 
of  a  friend  ?'' 

"  The  poetry,  my  dear  ladies,''  he  continued, 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  deferential  respect,  "  must 
be  your  combined  effort;  but  you,  Mrs.  Dobson,  I 
submit,  should  write  the  notes.  I  would  recom- 
mend the  Spencerian  stanza.  It  is  difficult,  but 
peculiarly  adapted  to  describe  the  action  of  ma- 
chinery. How  nobly  the  solemn  movement  of 
the  main  beam  would  fill  up  the  closing  line  !" 

How  long  the  old  humourist  might  have  con- 
tinued this  oration,  and  how  long  Mrs.  Dobson's 
awe  and  veneration  for  the  peerage  might  have 
constrained  her  to  swell  and  burn  in  silence,  is  a 
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matter  of  doubt ;  but  tbe  venerable  old  Vicar 
checked  his  progress.  He  was  much  Lord 
Kennis's  senior,  and  the  only  person  to  whom 
the  self-willed  nobleman  yielded  any  obedience. 
A  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  has  rarely  graced  society.  Elegant 
and  refined  in  manner,  with  wit  lively  and 
sparkling,  but  free  from  the  slightest  tinge  of 
ill-nature,  he  was  a  strenuous  opposer  of  ridi- 
cule and  satire,  in  all  the  shapes  in  which  they 
creep  into  society,  and  poison  its  healthy  and 
generous  tone.  No  one  ever  heard  him  say  a 
harsh  or  unkind  word  of  a  neighbour ;  where 
the  conduct  of  those  around  him  was  praise- 
worthy, he  gave  his  praise  with  cordial  warmth ; 
when  he  thought  them  wrong,  he  was  silent. 
Mrs.  Dobson  was  not  a  lady  whom  he  at  all 
admired,  but  he  was  annoyed  at  the  unmerciful 
manner  in  which  Lord  Kennis  attacked  her. 
Two  or  three  times  he  had  endeavoured  to  give 
the  conversation  a  different  turn,  but  the  Earl 
had  borne  down  all  opposition.  Now,  however, 
Mr.  Middleton,  with  a  slight  quiet  cough, 
caught  his  attention  ;  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
E  5 
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tranquil  but  severe  eye.  It  quelled  the  stout 
Earl,  and  he  uttered  not  one  word  more  about 
Birmingham,  or  its  steam  engines,  from  that 
time  until  the  ladies  retired  to  the  library ; 
nay,  when  the  party  were  collected  round  the 
tea-table,  he  still  forbore  to  renew  the  attack, 
although  the  bubbling  of  the  urn  and  its  column 
of  steam  were  a  strong  temptation.  The  only 
gratification  which  remained  to  him,  was  observ- 
ing the  look  of  terror  with  which  the  widow 
watched  every  word  he  uttered,  and  every  move- 
ment which  he  made. 

When  all  the  party  had  quitted  the  Castle, 
and  Lionel  and  his  sisters  took  leave  of  their 
father  for  the  night,  Lady  Emily  selected  a  safe 
place  behind  his  chair,  and  as  she  bent  forward 
and  kissed  his  cheek,  said — 

"  Good  night,  my  dear  papa ;  how  very 
elegantly  you  have  behaved  to  poor  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  to-day  !" 

The  Earl  was  for  an  instant  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  compliment ;  but  he  recalled  his 
fair  young  censurer,  as  she  was  hastening  to  the 
door. 
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**•  Emily,  you  are  a  hard-hearted,  cruel  girl  to 
begrudge  your  poor,  sick,  old  father  a  few  mo- 
ments of  innocent  recreation  f — He  now  got  to 
a  higher  tone — "  I  am  proud  of  myself,'^  he 
continued,  "  for  having  discarded  the  paltry, 
false  refinements  of  good  breeding,  though  I 
don't  admit  I  did,  that  I  might  give  a  fellow- 
creature  a  grand  moral  lesson.  That  fat  little 
heap  of  vulgar  pretensions  will  be  the  better  for 
it  until  her  dying  day.  And  then,  is  it  nothing 
to  have  saved  Charles  Hardinge  from  destruc- 
tion ?  He  must  be  blind,  if  he  could  look  at 
that  furnace  of  a  face  of  hers,  swelling  with  con- 
densed fury,  and  not  perceive  all  the  pen-knives, 
scissars,  razors,  bodkins,  tweezers,  corking-pins, 
and  pocket  cork-screws,  which  make  up  her 
case-hardened  disposition.  Go  to  bed,  you 
undutiful  puss  !  go  to  bed,  and  be  proud  th^t 
you  have  such  a  father  T 

If  the  old  Earl  was  satisfied  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  several  of  his  visitors  were 
not.  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  as  nearly  broken- 
hearted as  it  was  possible  for  an  enamoured 
elderly ish  lady  to  be,  and  still  live.     Her  Elegy, 
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and  '  its  ode,"*  although  she  had  written  them,  as 
she  conceived,  with  a  pen  of  fire,  and  had 
poured  out  her  entire  soul  in  them,  had  not 
produced  the  slightest  effect.  She  might  as  well 
have  poured  out  as  much  cold  water. 

Mrs.  Dobson's  feelings  towards  her  titled  host 
were  those  of  unmitigated  hatred,  and  almost  as 
intense  were  her  rage  and  indignation  against 
herself,  for  having  tamely  submitted  to  such  a 
succession  of  insults.  Again  and  again,  she 
asked  herself,  "  Why  did  I  put  up  with  it  ? 
Why  didn't  I  give  the  old  fool  as  good  as  he 
brought  ?  Why,  at  that  one  very  time  did  my 
spirit  give  way  ?  What  kept  my  tongue  still  ? 
— Me,  too ! — what  do  I  care  for  a  lord,  or  for 
all  the  lords  in  Christendom  ?'''* 

The  ill-used  lady  was  not  aware  of  the  magic 
which  resides  in  vaulted  halls,  in  Gothic  roofs, 
in  windows  crowded  with  emblazoned  arms,  in 
old-fasliioned  and  gloomy-looking  furaiture,  and 
in  all  the  points  of  solemn  observance,  which 
distinguish  the  lordly  abode  of  an  ancient  race, 
from  the  equally  costly  but  less  impressive 
splendours  procured  by  modern  wealth.     The 
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fiery  spirit  of  the  agitated  little  woman  had 
sunk  before  all  this,  without  her  knowing  why 
or  wherefore.  Yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
annoyances,  it  was  a  pride  and  pleasure  to  her 
that  she  had  dined  at  an  EarFs  castle ;  and  it  was 
an  event  of  which  she  determined  that  her 
friends  should  not  be  ignorant,  whilst  her  well- 
founded  hatred  of  its  owner  was  a  secret  never 
to  be  divulged. 

Hardinge  was  among  the  dissatisfied.  He 
was  vexed,  and,  a  very  rare  thing  with  him,  he 
was  somewhat  out  of  temper.  He  did  not  like 
Lord  Kennis's  treatment  of  his  friend,  and  he 
still  less  liked  the  way  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  mixed  up  with  it.  Although  Clara's 
deportment,  during  all  the  Earl's  excursions  of 
fancy,  had  been  most  praiseworthy,  still  he 
suspected  her  of  having  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  attack  much  more  than  she  ought  to  have 
done.  He  was  angry  with  her  for  having  looked 
down  so  fixedly  upon  the  table  during  all  the 
time  of  the  widow's  sufferings  :  she  ought  to 
have  looked  up,  as  if  nothing  particular  was 
taking  place.     He  was  angry  with  Lionel,  for 
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not  having  been  able  to  control  his  father. 
He  was  angry  with  Mrs.  Dobson,  for  being  so 
vulgar;  with  Miss  Chamberlayne,  for  all  the  soft 
looks  she  had  given  him  ;  and  he  was  angry 
with  himself,  for  being  annoyed  at  all  this. 
He  remembered,  also,  Clara''s  exhibition  of  the 
Russian  merchant  at  the  Pump-room ;  and  he 
felt  uncertain  whether  she  would  class  him 
above  or  below  that  portly  gentleman,  in  the 
scale  of  amatory  absurdities. 

Clara,  too,  although  the  hours  had  passed 
gaily  and  happily,  although  opportunities  had 
been  found  to  discuss  Miss  Chamberlayne's 
despatches,  and  even  to  communicate  some  of 
the  more  brilliant  lines,  and  although  the  two 
rival  ladies  had  afforded  her  numberless  subjects 
of  amusement,  yet  now  felt  a  lowness  of  spirits 
very  unusual  with  her,  and  of  which  she  in 
vain  asked  herself  the  cause.  We  know — and 
Hookham's  tens  of  thousands  of  treatises  in 
three  volumes,  post  octavo,  have  been  written 
and  read  to  very  little  purpose,  if  all  our  readers 
do  not  also  know — that  the  reaction  of  spirits, 
invariably  accompanying  unconscious  love  in  its 
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first  attack,  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  young 
gentlewoman's  sufferings,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  extremely  wrong  if  it  had  been  otherwise. 
As  to  Lionel,  his  love  had  much  that  was 
Irish  in  its  nature.  It  began  by  being  as  violent 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  and  yet  became  more 
and  more  violent  every  five  minutes.  His 
waking  thoughts  were  occupied  by  nothing  but 
Clara  Forrester  ;  and  when  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
a  feverish  and  agitated  sleep,  the  invariable  style 
of  rest  enjoyed  by  lovers  during  the  first  hours 
of  the  night,  he  dreamt  of  nothing  but  a  succes- 
sion of  angelic  forms,  each  more  beautiful  than 
the  former,  and  all  of  them  plain  likenesses  of 
Clara  Forrester.  But  when  the  dusky  curtains 
of  the  night  began  to  he  looped  up  into  festoons 
by  the  roseate  fingers  of  the  early  morn^  he,  as 
is  also  the  invariable  custom  with  all  well-dis- 
posed persons  in  his  unhappy  condition,  threw 
off,  by  a  strong  mental  effort,  this  uncomfortable 
sort  of  repose,  and,  in  an  inconceivably  short 
space  of  time,  sunk  into  slumbers  as  refreshing 
as  they  ivere  serene — as  serene  as  they  were 
profound. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  long-expected  morning  of  the  fete  was 
ushered  in  by  the  merry  peal  of  the  East  Leigh- 
ton  bells.  They  were  answered  from  the 
towers  of  many  a  neighbouring  village ;  and 
the  whole  air  was  filled  with  a  gay  and  lively 
jingling.  The  summer  was  in  its  full  pride ; 
and  a  more  glorious  day  could  not  have  been 
desired. 

Crowds  of  laughing,  happy-looking  rustics 
in  their  holiday  garments,  began,  at  an  early 
hour,  to  assemble  in  the  park ;  and  by  eleven 
o'clock  the  concourse  was  immense,  and  included 
all  the  rank  and  fashion  of  a  wide  circuit 
round. 

True  to  his  promise,  Hardinge,  with  Clara 
on  his  arm,  proceeded  to  Eglantine  Bower  ;  and 
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found  its  fair  mistress  ready  to  accompany  them. 
The  widow's  splendid  equipage  was  also  at  the 
gate ;  and  the  entreaties  of  the  evening  before 
were  renewed,  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take 
them  to  the  ground.  But  the  spot  selected  for 
the  games  was  very  near  the  park  gates ;  and 
the  distance  was  so  short,  that  both  Hardinge 
and  Clara  preferred  walking  : — and  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  preferred  walk- 
ing too.  This  order  of  approach  did  not  suit 
the  widow.  She  did  not  like  being  seen  alone 
in  her  carriage ;  and  still  less  liked,  that  Miss 
Chamberlayne  should  have  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  our  hero.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  great 
difficulties  are  best  met  by  great  darings. 

"  We  will  all  walk,'^  cried  Mrs.  Dobson,  with 
an  artless  laugh  ;  and  at  once  possessed  herself 
of  Hardinge"s  arm — that  arm,  the  hopes  of 
leaning  upon  which  had  occupied  our  fair  spin- 
ster's mind  through  the  still  watches  of  the 
night !  "  We  will  all  walk,"  cried  the  cheerful 
widow,  *'  and  my  carriage  shall  follow  us ;  and 
we  can  sit  in  it  during  the  matches.  But  dear 
me !  poor  Mr.  Hardinge  has  not  got  three  arms. 
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Bella  my  dear,  you  had  really  better  ride.  If 
you  walk  in  such  a  broiling  morning  as  this, 
you  will  get  your  hair  entirely  out  of  curl  if 
any  thing  can  put  it  out  of  curl  ;  and  you  will 
look  a  figure  all  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  was  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  The  loss  of  the  much  prized  arm, 
the  allusion  to  her  ringlets,  the  treacherous 
malice  of  which  she  too  well  understood,  drove 
her  half  wild.  All  her  long  words  abandoned 
her,  and  a  transitory  thought  crossed  her  mind 
as  to  the  expediency  of  scratching  Mrs.  Dobson's 
eyes  out.  It  was,  however,  but  transitory ;  and, 
with  something  very  like  a  groan,  she  submitted 
to  her  fate.  Clara,  however,  good-naturedly 
quitted  her  uncle,  and  offered  her  arm  to  the 
afflicted  maiden  :  and  in  this  order  they  reached 
the  park. 

Young  Walsingham,  accidentally  of  course, 
was  loitering  very  near  the  gates ;  and  immedi- 
ately joined  them.  The  old  Earl,  in  a  close 
carriage,  and  wrapt  up  in  flannels,  was  busy 
superintending  the  arrangements  for  the  sports, 
and  in  acknowledging  the  kind  wishes  for  long 
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life  and  happiness,  which  flowed  in  on  every 
side. 

The  scene  was  all  life  and  animation.  A 
large,  open  space  in  front  of  the  mansion  was 
surrounded  by  tents,  and  by  the  numerous  car- 
riages of  the  visitors;  and  formed  an  ample 
arena  for  the  several  contests:  whilst,  in  a  noble 
avenue  of  elms,  long  ranges  of  tables  were 
placed,  flanked  by  numerous  casks  of  ale,  and 
loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  which  constitute  a 
good  old  English  dinner. 

The  various  preliminary  games  had  already 
commenced,  and  the  air  rang  with  laughter  and 
shouting.  The  old  Earl  was  pertinacious  in 
retaining  every  game,  however  antiquated  or 
unrefined.  More  than  one  pig  with  its  closely 
shaved  and  well  soaped  tail  was  in  readiness; 
more  than  one  greased  pole  supported  a  tempt- 
ing leg  of  mutton  ;  horse-collars  and  sacks  were 
in  abundance.  The  treacled  rolls  swang  tempt- 
ingly backwards  and  forwards  before  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  competitors  for  fame ;  and  the 
treacherous  apples  were  already  swimming  in 
many  a  deep  and  broad  tub. 
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The  head  gardener,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
important  office  of  master  of  the  revels,  by  the 
very  first  exertions  of  his  stentorian  voice 
thrilled  Miss  Chamberlayne  with  horror. 

That  functionary,  pointing  to  a  garment  of 
snowy  whiteness,  which,  ornamented  with  bows 
of  ribbon,  waved  in  the  breeze  at  the  top  of  a 
lofty  pole ;  cried  out :  —  "  Coom,  younge 
maidens  !  coom,  younge  maidens  !  who'll  runne 
for  a  smooke?'' 

The  final  word  quite  overcame  her ;  and  she 
immediately  turned  her  back  upon  Hardinge, 
and  appeared  for  some  moments  to  be  absorbed 
in  contemplation  of  the  clouds. 

The  whole  contest,  of  which,  in  spite  of  her- 
self, she  was  an  attentive  observer,  was  to  her  a 
period  of  alarm.  But  when,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  race,  some  of  the  young  ladies, 
to  facilitate  their  progress,  slightly  elevated  their 
nether  garments,  her  sufferings  became  intense  ; 
and  she  was  eloquent  in  the  reprobation  of  their 
conduct ;  and  of  the  extreme  impropriety  of  the 
•prize  selected. 

The  grand  feature  of  the  day's  amusements, 
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and  that  which  most  excited  the  interest  of 
every  one,  gentle  and  simple,  was  the  wrestling ; 
and,  when  this  began,  Hardinge,  who,  in  days 
of  yore,  had  been  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art, 
left  the  ladies  in  their  carriage,  and  was  soon  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  throng. 

East  Leighton  had  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  champions  in  this  manly  game ;  and  young 
Walsingham  and  Edward  Wheatley  were  known 
far  and  wide  as  wrestlers  of  the  highest  order. 
Five  years  ago,  when  a  similar  fete  was  last 
given  by  the  Earl,  the  two  youths,  then  onlv 
eighteen,  had  contended  among  the  best  wrest- 
lers of  the  day,  and  it  was  now  confidently 
expected,  that  one  of  the  two  would  carrv  ofl* 
the  prize.  Yet  there  were  on  the  ground  the 
champions  of  two  or  three  neighbouring  coun- 
ties; and  East  Lieghton  itself  furnished  more 
than  one  formidable  antagonist ;  especially  a 
certain  farmer,  Gilbert  Giles ;  a  skilful  wrest- 
ler, and  a  man  of  six  feet  four ;  and  known 
among  his  opponents  by  the  alarming  title  of 
'  Giant  Giles.' 

No   less    than    twenty    candidates   threw    up 
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their  hats.  Of  these  a  very  large  proportion 
well  knew  that  they  had  no  chance  whatever  of 
the  prize ;  but  they  coveted  the  glory  of  having 
their  names  associated  with  a  grand  county 
match;  and  they  hoped  for  minor  triumphs 
among  themselves,  before  they  were  put  out  of 
play  by  the  masters  of  the  art. 

All  the  players  were  dressed  exactly  alike  :  a 
short  linen  jacket  of  the  stoutest  texture,  knee- 
breeches,  worsted  stockings,  and  thin  shoes, 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  dress ;  and  this 
paucity  of  clothing  was  a  matter  of  fresh  con- 
sternation to  Miss  Chamberlayne.  She  whis- 
pered to  Mrs.  Dobson,  who  was  leaning  back  in 
the  carriage  somewhat  indignant  at  the  desertion 
of  Mr.  Hardinge; 

"  Anna,  dear  !  had  you  not  better  order  your 
servants  to  drive  a  little  further  off?  Don't 
you  see,  my  dearest  friend,  that  the  men  have 
got  no  shirts  on  ?  Not  even  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Lionel;  and  dear  me  what  a  fine  young  man 
he  is !" 

"  Shirts  on  !'"'  cried  Mrs.  Dobson,  "  no  to  be 
sure,   they  haven't;   but   they   have   got   their 
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smallclothes  and  waistcoats  on  ;  and  what,  in 
Heaven's  name,  Bella,  can  you  be  afraid  of  H"^ 

'*  Afraid  of?  my  dear  friend  !  why,  good 
Heavens!  how  can  I  tell  what  they  will  do 
next  ?  I  wish  Mr.  Hardinge  would  come  back, 
that  we  might  seek  some  more  decorous  retreat, 
some  less  approximated  station.  But  dear  me  I 
there  he  is  in  the  very  conglomeration  of  the 
horrid  creatures,  and  has  evaporated  from  his 
memory,  that  there  are  three  such  unprotected 
human  beings  in  the  world  as  we !"" 

This  certainly  was  the  fact ;  for,  although  few 
men  were  more  uniformly  attentive  to  the  ladies 
than  our  hero,  this  deferential  observance  was 
very  much  suspended  during  the  hours  of  a 
wrestling  match.  His  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  in  the  sport,  and  all  Miss  Chamberlayne's 
eloquence,  propped  up  and  assisted  by  her 
longest  and  most  appropriate  words,  would  have 
failed  to  induce  him  to  seek  with  her,  and  her 
companions,  any  '  more  decorous  retreat,'  any 
«  less  approximated  station.' 

The  umpires,  who  weU  knew  the  skill  and 
strength  of  all  the  men,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
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to  match  them  as  equally  as  possible,  now  came 
forward  and  arranged  the  order  of  the  wrestling. 
The  inferior  players  were  first  called  on  ;  and, 
before  long,  one  half  of  the  candidates  were 
disposed  of;  and  each  of  the  remaining  ten  had 
thrown  his  man. 

The  second  and  the  third  play  followed  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  four, 
the  burly  farmer  Giles,  young  Wheatley,  a 
certain  James  Roberts  the  noted  Champion  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  Lionel  Walsingham. 

Lionel  was  matched  against  the  farmer  ;  they 
were  old  opponents,  and  Walsingham  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  should  throw  him,  and  the 
big  man  had  the  discomfort  of  knowing  so  too. 
'  The  giant'  laboured  with  all  his  strength  to 
close  upon  Lionel,  and  press  him  down  by  sheer 
weight ;  but  every  attempt  was  foiled  by  the 
quickness  and  skill  of  his  opponent,  who  reserved 
his  strength,  and  made  not  a  single  effort  to 
terminate  the  contest.  At  last  there  was  an 
opening  given  by  the  farmer,  and  quick  as 
thought,  Lionel  availed  himself  of  it.  He 
shifted   the   grasp   of  his   left    hand    from    his 
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adversary's  collar  to  the  skirt  of  his  jacket  ; 
and,  in  an  instant,  he  swang  the  heavy  man  into 
the  air,  and  held  him,  over  his  head,  with  as 
much  apparent  ease  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant- 
He  might,  without  exceeding  the  fair  privilege 
of  the  game,  have  hurled  him  to  the  ground, 
but  he  had  no  wish  nor  intention  to  do  so ;  but 
gently  laid  him  down,  both  his  wide  shoulders 
touching  the  ground  at  the  same  instant ;  and 
then  stood  laughing  good  humouredly  over  him. 

Shouts  of  applause  rewarded  the  victory,  and 
the  moderation  with  which  it  had  been  ac- 
companied. 

"  Well,*"  said  the  conquered  farmer,  as  he  got 
up,  "  I  knood  that  as  well  before  as  I  doose  now  ; 
and  Master  Lionel  laaid  me  doun  very  gentle, 
that  I  must  say."^ 

Wheatley  then  came  forward  with  his  oppo- 
nent, the  Dorsetshire  Champion,  not  so  tall  nor 
so  heavy  a  man  as  the  defeated  farmer,  but  of 
immense  muscular  power ;  with  a  chest  and  a 
neck  which  might  have  served  a  bull ;  and  his 
curved  and  brawny  legs,  as  he  stood  with  them 
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apart,  appeared  to  form  an  arch  which  nothing 
could  shake.  He  was  an  admirable  wrestler,  and 
probably  the  strongest  man  on  the  ground.  The 
contest  between  the  two  was  long  and  ably 
contested  ;  attempt  after  attempt  was  made  by 
Wheatley,  but  was  foiled  by  the  strength  and 
prudence  of  his  opponent.  At  length  they 
separated,  and  after  a  pause  to  recover  their 
breath,  Wheatley  said : 

"  Jim,  are  you  on  your  guard  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then  play,"  cried  the  soldier ;  and  stepping 
rapidly  up  to  him,  placed  the  points  of  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  against  his  chest,  and  in 
an  instant  the  strong  man  lay  sprawling  on  his 
back. 

The  ignorant  eye  saw  only  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers  on  the  breast ;  but  the  learned  knew  that 
at  the  same  moment  a  bold,  skilful,  but  hazardous 
slight  had  been  resorted  to,  known  in  scientific 
language  by  the  sonorous  appellation  of  '  the 
inside  back-kick  f  which,  when  successfully 
performed,  brings  down  the  victim  like  a  shot. 
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Loud  cheers  and  praises  followed  this  exploit, 
mingled  with  cries  of,  "  Not  fair,  not  fair ;  foul, 
foul ;  no  grip,  no  grip."  But  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  umpires  declared  it  to  be  fair  ;  and 
all  the  best  judges  on  the  ground  pronounced  it 
"  very  pretty  play." 

There  now  only  remained  the  final  trial 
between  the  two  conquerors  of  the  day,  Lionel 
and  Wheatley.  A  buzz  of  applause  ran  round 
the  ring,  as  they  approached  each  other,  and 
good-humouredly  shook  hands.  Two  finer- 
looking  young  men,  and  more  equally  matched, 
perhaps  never  stood  on  the  green  turf  in  friendly 
opposition.  Exactly  the  same  age,  the  same 
height,  and,  if  there  was  any  difference  between 
them,  it  was  that  Wheatley  was  somewhat  the 
heavier  man  ;  but  in  both,  the  symmetry  of  the 
limbs  was  perfect,  and  the  muscles  finely  and 
equally  developed;  and  they  were  both  in  the 
prime  of  health  and  strength. 

"  Do  your  best,  Ned  Wheatley,"  said  Lionel, 
"  I  have  had  some  practice  since  you  and  I  stood 
up  together  last.  You  must  be  in  earnest  with 
me  to-day." 
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"  I  know  I  must,  master  Lionel/'  answered 
Wheatley,  "  there  are  so  many  pretty  girls 
looking  on." 

The  young  men  closed  ;  and  each,  with 
perfect  confidence,  allowed  his  opponent  leisurely 
to  fasten  his  strong  grasp  on  his  jacket  exactly 
as  he  pleased,  and  to  alter  it  again  and  again. 
A  mutual  nod  declared  that  each  was  satisfied, 
and  the  struggle  began. 

Nothing   can    differ   more  than   a   wrestling 
match,  as  seen  by  learned,  and  unlearned   eyes. 
The  latter  only  perceive  that  two  strong  men 
are  trying  to  pull  each  other   to  the  ground  ; 
and  when  at  length  the  one  goes  down,  they  are 
totally  unable  to  tell  why  he  then  falls,  or  whv 
he  did  not  fall  long  before.     Eut  to  the  learned, 
every  movement  has  its  import  and  its  interest. 
The  moves  in  a  game  of  chess,  played  by  two 
skilful  adversaries,   have   not   more   exact  and 
defined  purposes  than  every  movement  of  tlie 
scientific  wrestler.     The  same  foresight  is  neces- 
sary, the  same  quickness  to  distinguish  between 
a   feigned   and   real  attack,  the   same   prompt 
decision^   the   same   command   of  temper.      In 
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both  games,  each  movement  of  the  one  player 
must  be  met  and  guarded  against  by  the  other, 
or  yielded  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
adversary  expose  himself  still  further.  In  both, 
there  is  no  finer  play  than  by  intentional  mis- 
takes to  throw  your  adversary  off  his  guard,  or 
to  confuse  him  by  changing,  at  the  exact  moment, 
a  feigned,  into  a  real  attack. 

The  two  powerful  young  men,  who  now  stood 
locked  together,  were  perfect  masters  of  the  art. 
As  children,  as  boys,  and  until  the  last  three 
years,  they  had  perpetually  contended  together. 
Each  knew  and  each  respected  his  opponent's 
skill,  and  yet  each  felt  full  confidence  in  himself. 
No  match  could  well  be  more  equal ;  Edward 
Wheatley  might  be  somewhat  the  stronger  man, 
but  Walsingham  was  an  accomplished  fencer ; 
and  the  rapidity  of  movement,  which  that  beau- 
tiful art  gives,  more  than  counterbalanced  this 
advantage,  and  indeed  the  fate  of  the  day's 
contest  turned  upon  it. 

Cautiously  and  by  degrees  they  bent  them- 
selves to  the  struggle,  each  with  keen  and  quick 
glances  reading  his  adversary's  intention  in  his 
eye.     By  both,  feints  were  made,  and  by  both 
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disregarded,  treacherous  openings  were  given, 
and  rejected  with  a  smile,  each  movement  of  the 
one  was  met  by  a  corresponding  movement  of 
the  other,  and  the  scale  of  victory  hung  with 
a  level  beam.  They  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
then  the  silent  anxiety  of  tlie  crowd  was  changed 
at  once  into  shouts  of  "  Bravo !  bravo  I  pretty 
play !  pretty  play  I  well  done,  soldier !  well 
done,  my  Lord  !" 

The  contest  was  resumed  with  equal  caution, 
and  with  equal  strength,  but  its  duration  was 
much  shorter.  Wheatley  made  a  skilful,  but  too 
bold  attempt  to  close  upon  his  opponent,  it  was 
foiled  by  Lionel ;  who,  quick  as  thought,  seized 
the  advantage,  and  advancing  his  left  side  to  his 
adversary,  caught  him  on  his  hip.  For  an  instant, 
Wheatley's  feet  appeared  to  cling  to  the  ground  ; 
and  then  all  power  of  resistance  was  lost,  and  he 
was  whirled  round  like  a  wheel ;  his  feet  descri- 
bing nearly  an  entire  circle,  and  his  back  falling 
gently  and  fairly  on  the  turf. 

The  soldier  in  an  instant  sprang  up  good- 
humouredly ;  but,  with  a  somewhat  quick  step, 
withdrew  himself  from  observation,  while  deaf- 
ening shouts  of  applause  resounded  on  every 
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side;  then  ceased,  and  then  were  again  re- 
newed. 

For  a  few  moments,  Walsingham  stood  erect 
in  the  circle  of  the  ring,  and  as  with  his  hand 
he  put  aside  the  thick  clusters  of  his  hair,  which 
curled  over  his  forehead,  and  looked  round 
with  a  modest  but  pleased  air  of  victory,  wide 
England,  from  one  of  its  shores  to  the  other, 
could  not  have  produced  a  more  perfect  specimen 
of  manly  beauty. 

The  ring  broke  up  into  knots  of  disputants. 
Many  a  learned  explanation  was  advanced,  as  to 
how  the  fall  was  given ;  many  a  brawny  arm 
stretched  out,  and  many  a  sharp  grip  taken,  to 
illustrate  how  it  might  have  been  avoided. 

"  Odds  life  !""  cried  the  bandy-legged  man, 
whom  Wheatley  had  conquered,  "to  think  of 
the  soldier's  letting  the  young  Lord  cross-but- 
tock him  in  that  fashion.  He  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself;  and  he  call  himself  a 
crack  wrestler."" 

"  Ashamed  of  himself!''  said  the  huge  farmer; 
"  not  much  shame  in  that,  as  I  see,  to  be  thrown 
by  such  a  lad  as  that,  six  foot  one,  without  his 
shoes,  with  such  a  pair  of  shoulders;    and  he 
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summut  quicker  than  a  flash  of  lightening — I'd 
like  to  see  what  thee  wouldst  make  on  him 
master  Jim." 

"  Make  on  him  !"  retorted  Jim,  "  I  would 
make  as  much  on  him,  at  any  rate,  as  you  did, 
farmer.  Dang  it  I  how  you  streaked  down  your 
hands  to  catch  the  grass,  when  he  had  you  up 
there." 

"  Why,  you  go  whoam  again  into  Dorset, 
master  Jim,"  said  the  giant,  standing  over  him, 
and  patting  him  on  the  head  good-humouredly  ; 
"  you  go  whoam ;  and  tell  your  aunts  and  she- 
cousins  how  you  like  the  points  of  Ned  Wheat- 
ley's  fingers.  Lord  love  ye  mun ;  he  says  he  will 
lay  you  down  with  a  goose-feather  next  time." 

The  prize  to  the  victor  was  a  wrestling  jacket 
with  twenty  golden  guineas  in  its  pocket.  On 
the  front  of  the  jacket,  bay  leaves  were  worked  ; 
and  between  the  shoulders  it  bore  the  proud 
command, 

"turf  touch  me  not.*' 

The  gold  was  soon  transferred  to  Wheatley's 
pocket.  The  jacket  was  hung  up  as  a  glorious 
trophy  in  the  old  Earl's  dressing  room. 
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There  followed  a  grand  match  of  single  stick, 
in  which  Wheatley  bore  off  the  prize :  and  by 
so  doing,  somewhat  restored  our  old  friend. 
Judge  Hannah,  to  a  state  of  composure.  She 
had  been  taken  to  the  ground  by  farmer 
Humphries ;  and  seated  in  his  taxed  cart  between 
him  and  his  wife  had  suffered  some  affliction, 
when  the  grand  triumph  of  the  day  had  been 
snatched  from  her  nephew,  though  the  conqueror 
was  her  especial  favourite,  Mr.  Lionel. 

Although  very  attentive  to  the  sports,  she 
had  kept  a  sharp  watch  on  the  movements  of  the 
widow ;  and  had  perceived,  with  some  alarm, 
how  completely  that  aspiring  lady  had  driven 
poor  Miss  Chamberlayne  into  the  back-ground. 
She  had  perceived,  also,  the  shade  of  tender 
melancholy,  which  had  crept  over  the  fair 
spinster'^s  face ;  and  had  debated  with  herself, 
whether  this  was  the  effect  of  love,  fatigue,  or 
of  a  determination  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest. 

The  amusements,  which,  with  the  exception 
of   the    two    important    hours    devoted    to  the 
well  covered  tables  in  the  avenue,  had  continued 
F  5 
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ill  uninterrupted  succession  throughout  the 
day,  were  now  brought  to  a  close  by  a  foot- 
race ;  in  which  Lionel  Walsingham  again  bore 
off  the  prize,  and  the  assembled  crowds  at  length 
began  to  stream  out,  in  long  succession,  through 
the  various  gates  of  the  extensive  park. 

The  pertinacious  widow,  whose  system  of 
tactics,  like  Nelson's,  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  keeping  close  to  the  enemy,  now  again  pos- 
sessed herself  of  our  hero's  arm.  Poor  Miss 
Chamber! ayne,  wearied  out  and  oppressed  as 
she  was  by  the  long  day's  amusements,  the  burn- 
ing sun,  and  the  too-hastily  eaten  repast,  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  accept  Mrs.  Dobson's 
considerate  offer,  that  her  carriage  should  take 
her  to  Eglantine  Bower.  But  she  could  not 
bring  herself  thus  to  leave  her  rival  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  and,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  com- 
pounded of  love,  jealousy,  fatigue,  and  after- 
dinner  inactivity,  quitted  the  carriage.  In  a  few 
minutes  young  Walsingham  joined  them  ;  and, 
as  they  walked  towards  the  village,  the  events 
of  the  day,  of  course,  formed  the  subject  of  their 
discussion.     The  unfortunate  exhibition  of  tlie 
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young  ladies  still  pressed  heavily  on  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  mind :  and  she  reverted  to  it  in  terms 
of  melancholy  reprobation. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Walsingham,"  said  she, 
addressing  the  young  man,  "  we  ought  all  of  us 
to  applaud,  unconditionally,  my  lord's  expansive 
liberality ;  but  I  cannot  control  my  feelings 
from  insinuating  an  apprehension  that  a  spec- 
tacle, like  that  overcoming  exhibition,  must 
demoralize  the  imagination." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  said  Lionel,  good- 
humour  edly,  '^  my  father,  I  believe,  pleads  old 
prescription  in  its  favour;  and  he  is  a  great 
stickler  for  old  customs,  old  manners,  and  old 
games."" 

"  But,"  persisted  Miss  Chamberlayne,  "  if 
the  young  females  must  run  races, — though  I 
can't  see  the  incontrovertible  necessity  for  it, 
but  I  suppose  the  Earl  does — if  they  must 
run  races,  why  can't  they  give  them  something 
else  ?  or  if  they  must  give  them  this  shocking 
thing,  because  our  indelicate  ancestors  did  so 
before  us,  why  can't  it  be  adverted  to  by  some 
less  opprobrious  denomination?     If,"  she   con- 
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tinued,  "  genteel  females  are  to  be  proraiscuated 
with  such  sights  as  these,  why  need  their  modesty, 
for  no  particular  advantage,  be  so  unequivocally 
inroaded  ?  What  can  be  the  use  of  running  head- 
long into  such  superabundant  impropriety  ?" 

"  I  will  not  fail,  Miss  Chamberlayne,'"*  said 
Lionel,  smiling,  "  to  communicate  to  my  father 
your  scruples  upon  the  subject :  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  make  a  strong  impression  upon  him/' 

"  Oh,  dear  me !"  cried  our  heroine  ;  "  I  hope 
you  perfectly  appreciate  our  redundant  gratitude 
to  the  Earl ; — and  to  you,  too,  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Lionel,  for  the  supernatural  exertions  which  you 
have  contributed :  and  which  are  absolutely 
wonderful  in  a  young  gentleman,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  peerage.  But  all  I  mean  to 
insinuate  consolidates  itself  into  one  proposi- 
tion: and  what  I  say  is  this:  that  the  refine- 
ments of  social  intercourse  ought  to  illuminate 
all  ranks  of  well-disposed  people." 

"  I  certainly j"*"*  said  Clara,  "  can  see  no  reason 
why  in  future  this  exhibition  should  not  be 
alluded  to  as  the  Chemisette  Controversy."' 

"  Lord !  mv  dear  Bella,"  cried  Mrs.  Dobson, 
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who,  in  high  good-humour,  and  still  hanging  on 
Hardinge's  arm,  had  turned  round  to  wait  for 
them  ;  "  Lord  !  my  dear  Bella,  it  was  called  a 
smock  race  hundreds  of  years  before  you  were 
bom,  or  your  grandfather  either.  Why  need 
you  be  so  much  more  squeamish  than  your 
neighbours  ?^ 

The  spinster  drew  herself  up  for  a  reply, 
which  both  her  wounded  modesty  and  her 
jealous  fears  would  have  rendered  somewhat 
tart ;  but  Walsingham  spared  her  the  labour, 
by  saying :  "  The  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  has 
poetical  authority  for  its  use.  Mr.  Hardinge 
will,  I  believe,  tell  you  that  it  may  be  found  in 
Chaucer  and  Spencer,  and  other  of  our  older 
poets ;  and  poetical  authority  has,  I  know, 
great  weight  with  Miss  Chamberlayne.'' 

''  Do  you  allude  to  those  fine  lines  of  Chris- 
topher Epaminondas  ?'^  said  Hardinge,  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  pretended  recollection ;  and 
then,  extemporizing  with  great  pomp  of  voice  ; 

"  *  Now  the  smock-race  demands  the  Poet's  song, 
Where  countless  Countesses  augment  the  throng, 
And  dozens  of  dain^.•  Duchesses  dart  their  swift  charms  alone.' " 
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Clara  and  Lionel  laughed;  and  MissCham- 
berlayne  hinted  her  '  unsophisticated  reprobation 
of  satirical  effusions.'  "  But  Lord  bless  me  T 
she  added,  "  it  is  only  make-believe  poetry. 
Why,  Epaminondas  wasn't  an  Englishman. 
There  never  was  such  a  man  as  you  are,  Mr. 
Hardinge  !  one  really  ought  to  be  afraid  to  talk 
to  you." 

"  Ah !"  said  Hardinge,  with  a  deep  sigh  ; 
*•  those  were  goodly  times,  when  three  Princesses 
were  not  ashamed  to  contend  for  that  garment, 
which  one  modern  beauty  dreads  to  name  !" 

The  spinster  simpered  at  the  compliment  ; 
"And  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge,"  said  slie,  "  who  were 
those  three  Princesses  ?" 

"  The  daughters  of  the  two  eminent  Kings 
near  London,  Uncle,  were  they  not  ?"  asked 
Clara,  ever  ready  to  promote  mischief. 

Poor  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  becoming  more 
and  more  mystified.  She  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  in  great  perplexity ;  and,  at  length, 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  argument,  she  fairly 
broke  down ;  abandoned  all  her  long  words,  and 
in   a  straightforward    manner,    ludicrously    at 
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variance  with  her  former  elevated  tone,  she  said, 
"  Well,  I  never  can  tell  what  you  two  are  about. 
But  what  I  say  is  this,  that  some  words  are 
proper  and  some  are  not ;  and  why  you  all  like 
the  improper  ones  best,  I  can't  tell.  And  what 's 
more,  I  think  those  rolls  a  very  untidy  amuse- 
ment; and  my  Lord,  I  mean  the  people  who 
recommended  them  to  him  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  themselves."" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  said 
Hardinge,  dropping  the  widow's  plump  arm, 
and  attaching  himself  to  the  spinster ;  "  I  will 
give  up  the  Race,  the  Chemisette  Controversy  as 
it  shall  be  called  in  future;  but  I  never  will 
give  up  the  treacle,  the  rolls,  and  the  little  boys. 
I  have  myself  seen  the  assembled  Royalty  of 
England,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  all  their  fair 
train  of  Princesses,  close  spectators  of  this  self 
same  performance,  and  all  in  extacies  of  delight ; 
and  will  you.  Miss  Chamberlayne,  be  a  traitor- 
ous subject,  and  despise  the  amusements  of  your 
King?" 

"  And  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge,"  said  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne, whom  our  hero's  attention  had  at  once 
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restored  to  good  temper,  and  to  all  her  sesquu 
pedalic  powers ;  "  and  pray,  Mr.  Hardinge, 
have  you  the  temerity  to  insinuate,  that  all  the 
immaculately  sensitive  young  princesses  were 
present  also  when  that  obnoxious  garment  was 
contended  for  ?"" 

"  Yes,  indeed  they  were.  It  was  at  the  old 
Roman  Camp  near  Weymouth.  They  enjoyed 
the  sport  most  excessively,  and  their  applause 
was  unbounded.'' 

"  Astonishing  ! ''  said  Miss  Chamberlayne ; 
"  superabundantly  astonishing  !  and  the  Queen, 
so  pertinaciously  strict  an  individual  as  she  is, 
and  a  woman  of  such  insurmountable  propriety. 
But,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  there  is  no  inves- 
tigating what  such  very  elevated  characters  will 
condescend  to  do  for  the  augmentation  of  their 
own  amusement.'" 

This  profound  reflection  brought  them  to  the 
point  where  their  routes  separated.  Walsing- 
ham  did  not  offer,  as  he  should  have  done,  to 
attend  either  the  widow  or  his  older  friend.  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  to  their  homes,  but  very  im- 
properly preferred  entering  into  some  discussion 
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with  Hardinge,  which  obliged  him  to  continue 
his  walk  with  him  and  his  fair  niece,  even  to  the 
new  gate  at  the  Manor-house.  He  then  bade 
them  adieu ;  and,  with  a  slow  and  pensive  step, 
retraced  his  path  to  Rylands ;  his  recent  con- 
tests, his  recent  victories,  having  no  part  in  the 
contemplations  which  now  filled  his  mind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

A  FEW  days  only  had  elapsed  since  the  grand 
festivities  at  Rylands,  when  one  of  those  events 
occurred,  which,  even  in  bustling  cities,  create  a 
strong  sensation ;  but  when  they  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  a  country  region,  excite  a  still 
more  powerful  effect. 

One  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  a  horse  and 
gig  were  found  standing  at  the  stable-yard  gate 
of  the  White  Hart.  They  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  a  commercial  traveller,  who  had  for 
very  many  years  frequented  that  neighbourhood, 
and  who  had  stopped  at  the  house  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  to  refresh  himself  and  his  horse,  as 
was  his  custom,  on  each  of  his  quarterly  tours  of 
business.  The  animal  appeared  jaded  and 
fatigued,  but  there  were  no  marks  of  violence 
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either  on  him  or  on  the  carriage,  from  which, 
however,  all  the  cases  containing  the  man*s 
goods,  which  were  known  to  be  valuable,  the 
fire-arms  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and 
the  portmanteau  which  held  his  wardrobe,  had 
been  removed.  He  had  left  the  White  Hart 
about  seven  o'clock  on  the  preceding  evening, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Axbridge,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  had  been  last  seen  by  some 
men  returning  from  their  work  at  a  point  about 
midway  between  that  place  and  East  Leighton, 
and  then  all  traces  of  him  had  been  lost. 

Infested  as  the  county  was  by  poachers, 
smugglers,  and  dissolute  characters  of  the  worst 
description,  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  robbery 
had  been  committed ;  and  the  suspicion  was 
strong,  that  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a  still 
greater  crime.  Diligent  inquiries  were  set  on  foot 
by  the  local  magistrates,  but  without  effect.  The 
body  of  the  murdered  man,  if  such  had  been  his 
fate,  could  not  be  discovered;  nor  could  the 
most  careful  examination  of  the  road  detect  any 
traces  of  blood,  nor  any  marks  of  a  contest 
having  taken  place  upon  it. 
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This  event  in  itself  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  strong  effect  on  the  hill-side-;  but  the  circum- 
stance which  still  more  powerfully  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  East  Leigh  ton,  was  that  the 
young  soldier,  Edward  Wheatley,  was  missed 
from  the  village  exactly  at  the  same  time.  He 
had  been  placed  by  Lord  Kennis  on  one  of  his 
smaller  farms,  under  the  eye  and  the  instruction 
of  the  careful  farmer  who  rented  it,  and  who  was 
to  be  promoted  to  a  larger  holding  so  soon  as 
the  young  man  was  declared  competent  to  take 
his  place.  But  the  old  man's  reports  of  his 
pupil  had  been  little  favourable.  Whether  the 
thoughtless  habits  of  a  military  life  had  unsettled 
him,  or  that  he  still  sighed  after  his  Spanish 
mistress,  or  whether,  which  was  the  most  pro- 
bable conjecture,  the  ill-conducted  set  with  whom 
it  was  feared  he  still  associated,  had  obtained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  him,  the  result  was 
that  he  showed  little  anxiety  about  the  farm  or 
about  his  future  prospects ;  absented  himself 
from  the  village,  remained  out  entire  nights,  and 
was  considered,  in  the  country  phrase,  to  be  a  lost 
man.     Still  those  who  knew  him  best  were  loud 
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in  their  assertions  that  Ned  AVheatley  would  not 

have  a  hand  in  any  foul  play ;  that  if  Robinson 

had  been  murdered,  the  young  soldier  was  not  one 

of  those  who  did  the  deed  ;  and  that  his  absence 

was  a  mere  casual  coincidence.     But  despite  of 

all  these  good  opinions,  Wheatley's  disappearance 

at  so  suspicious  a  moment  was  a  heavy  blow  to 

Judge  Hannah.     He  was  her  favourite  nephew, 

was  to  be  the  inheritor  of  all  her  wealth,  and 

was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  handsomest  and 

the  bravest  lad  in  the  whole  country.     If  there 

was  a  little  shade  on  some  portions  of  his  military 

history,  they  were  more  than  redeemed  by  others; 

and  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  the  pride   and 

darling  of  the  old  woman's  heart.     But  now  she 

could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  his  absence 

was  unconnected  with    the    fate    of  Robinson. 

Hour    after  hour  would    she    sit    in   her  little 

parlour  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  scene  before 

her,  but  so  absorbed  by  her  own    sad  thoughts, 

as  scarcely  to  be  aware  that  it  existed.     To  study 

the  habits   of   the    sheep   had   been   her    great 

delight   of   an    evening,    when    the    shepherds 

brought  them  down  from  the  hills   to  the  lower 
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grounds.     Their  timid   obedience  to  the   dog, 
their  short  period  of  insubordination  when  he 
was  at  a  distance,  and  their  prompt  return  to 
obedience  when  he  approached  them,    all  inte- 
rested her  ;  but  still  more  the  behaviour  of  the 
dog  himself  ;  his  look  of  intelligence  up  into  his 
master's  face  ;  his  quick  obedience  to  a  sign,  to  a 
single  word  ;  his  energy  when  he  had  work  to 
perform  ;  the  exact  proportion  of  that  energy  to 
the  task;  the  total  absence  of  anger  or  of  any 
needless  violence;  and,   when  the  timid    rebels 
were  brought  into  subjection,  the  quiet  look  and 
quiet  step  which  he  at  once  resumed.     All  this 
had  been  matter  of  great  interest  to  Mrs.  Hannah ; 
and  she  could  study  it,  even  when  meditating 
upon    the    widow's   audacity  and  her  master's 
danger;    and   many  were   the   sage   reflections 
which  the  old  woman  made  to  herself  as  to  the 
useful  lessons  '  which  gentle  and  simple  might 
take  from  a  poor  brute  dog,  who  never  worried 
the  sheep  for  his  own  amusement,  or  more  than 
was   necessary  for    their   good,   never  lost    his 
temper,  had  no  likings  or  dislikings,  never  was 
disobedient  to  his  master,  which  was  more  than 
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could  be  said  of  all  two-legged  servants,  trusted 
as  he  was.'  But  now  she  looked  out  upon  the 
flocks,  and  upon  the  beautiful  scenery  through 
which  they  moved,  hardly  conscious  of  their 
presence. 

Her  good  master  in  vain  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her  ;  his  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  Wheatley's 
disappearance  was  too  similar  to  her  own  to 
enable  him  to  say  much  to  comfort  her ;  and  he 
feared  each  day  that  evidence  would  be  produced 
of  the  young  man's  guilt.  Nothing  more  how- 
ever was  discovered,  and  the  interest  of  the  East 
Leighton  world  at  length  subsided.  Their 
curiosity  was  also  turned  into  a  new  channel  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Chamberlayne,  whose 
smart  travelling  carriage  and  four  drove  through 
the  village  in  very  dashing  style,  and,  to  the  great 
admiration  of  the  infant  population,  stopped  at 
the  humble  gate  of  Eglantine  Bower. 

General  Chamberlayne  was  too  good-natured 
a  man,  and  too  kind  a  brother,  to  refuse  his 
sister's  pressing  request  that  he  would  visit  her: 
and  he  turned  aside,  on  his  route  from  London 
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to  Cheltenham,  to  pass  two  or  three  days  al 
East  Leighton. 

This  newly-arrived  visitor  was  a  very  noteo 
personage.  He  had  many  good  points  in  his 
character :  but  they  were  obscured  and  deformed 
by  one  great  vice — he  was  a  professed  gambler. 
A  long  residence  in  India,  the  want  of  occupa- 
tion, and  the  tedium  of  a  military  life,  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  this  fatal  habit,  which  had  now  be- 
come an  all-absorbing  and  controlling  passion. 
He  returned  to  Europe  after  having  reached 
very  nearly  the  highest  rank  of  his  profession, 
but  with  a  fortune  which  in  those  days,  when 
the  military  conquests  over  the  strong  boxes  of 
the  native  princes  had  been  so  productive,  was 
considered  as  comparative  poverty ;  and  he 
launched  at  once  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
play,  both  in  London  and  on  the  continent. 
With  the  advantages  of  a  fine  person,  a  manner 
and  deportment  peculiarly  gentlemanly  and  pre- 
possessing, he  was  willingly  admitted  into  the 
very  highest  circles,  and  his  consummate  skill, 
his  command  of  temper,  and  steadiness  of  nerve. 
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would  have  enabled  him  to  have  realized  an 
ample  fortune,  could  he  have  been  contented  to 
confine  himself  to  games  of  skill.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  play  conquered  his  discretion,  and  the 
hundreds,  which  skill  and  powers  of  calculation 
had  enabled  him  to  win  during  the  morning,  at 
piquet  or  whist,  were  very  frequently  lost  at 
night  over  games  of  chance,  and  among  sharpers 
of  the  vilest  description.  A  perfectly  honourable 
player,  he  stood  a  far  worse  chance  among  the 
blacklegs  who  surrounded  him,  than  the  wealthv 
victims  of  the  morning  in  their  contests  with 
him.  Over  them  he  had  no  advantage,  but  their 
ignorance  and  his  own  skill.  No  advice  could 
control  him  ;  he  knew,  and  admitted,  the  folly 
of  his  conduct;  and  although  he  repeatedly 
resolved  to  renounce  those  dens  of  ruin,  his 
resolution  as  frequently  gave  way.  Hence  his 
life  was  one  long  succession  of  anxious  changes, 
sometimes  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  some- 
times in  the  very  depth  of  poverty. 

How    completely  he  was  aware  of  his   own 
weakness,  and  how  unable  to  alter  it,  was  on 
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one  occasion  very  strikingly  proved  by  his  con- 
duct to  a  young  man  of  high  birth,  and  whose 
prospects  were  among  the  most  brilliant  in  Eng- 
land. General  Chamberlayne  was  at  one  of  these 
pandemoniums   of   iniquity  and  deep  in  play : 

he  saw  with  surprise  young   D e   enter 

the  room,  and  seat  himself  opposite  to  him.  He 
went  round  and  whispered  in  his  ear ;  "  Sir,  I 
am  General  Chamberlayne  :  will  you  allow  me  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  ?"  The  young 
man  rose  and  they  walked  into  the  anti-room. 
"  Mr.  D— e,*"  said  the  General,  "  excuse 
the  liberty  I  am  taking,  but  you  must  let  me 
tell  you,  that  this  is  no  place  for  you.  Lord 
W d  is  one  of  my  most  valued  acquaint- 
ance ;  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  see  his  nephew 
and  his  heir  familiarized  with  such  a  place  as 
this.  It  is  a  den  of  the  most  degraded  vice  and 
the  most  certain  ruin.  You  will  ask  me,"  he 
continued,  trembling  with  emotion,  "  why  am  I 
here  ?  Because  I  am  a  ruined  man,  a  madman, 
and  a  fool ;  but  even  I  should  not  be  mad  enough 
to  enter  these  cursed  walls,  were  I  such  as  you. 
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Young  man,  let  my  age  induce  you  to  bear  with 
my  freedom ;  accede  to  my  request ;  leave  this 
accursed  place,  and  promise  me  that  you  will 
never  enter  it  again." 

The  natural  goodness  of  heart  of  young 
D  e  could  not  withstand  this  appeal.     He 

gave  the  required  promise,  and  left  the  place ; 
nay,  more,  he  had  the  manliness  to  tell  his 
noble  relative  all  that  had  occurred,  and  Lord 

W d   never   ceased  to    consider   himself 

deeply  indebted  to  General  Chamberlayne  for 
the  exertion  he  had  made  to  check  the  headlong 
career  of  his  imprudent  nephew.  Happy  would 
it  have  been  for  Mr.  D e  had  the  mo- 
mentary impression  been  permanent,  he  would 
have  escaped  a  life  of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  a 
premature  and  dreadful  death. 

General  Chamberlayne's  changes  of  fortune 
were  endless,  and  as  rapid  as  they  were  violent. 
On  one  occasion,  the  transition  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  gambler's  scale  of  fortune  to  the 
other  was  so  sudden,  as  to  appear  almost  incre- 
dible. Among  the  General's  intimate  friends 
was  Colonel  T ,  a  gay,  extravagant  man  of 
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fortune ;  but,  in  no  degree  tainted  with  his 
friend's  fatal  vice.  His  regiment  was  at  the 
time  on  duty  in  London,  and  stationed  at  the 
barracks  in  Hyde  Park.  He  was  on  a  certain 
Friday  morning  sitting  at  breakfast  with  his 
wife,  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  elegant  women 
that  England  ever  boasted,  when  they  saw  a 
hackney  coach  drive  into  the  court  yard,  and 
the  next  moment  General  Chamberlayne  was 
announced.  He  looked  haggard,  care-worn,  and 
dejected.  His  dress,  in  which  he  was  in  general 
most  precise,  was  out  of  order  and  untidy ;  and 
his  hair  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  powder.  After 
a  very  brief  salutation,  he  threw  himself  into  a 

chair,  and  exclaimed :  "  T ,  I  am  a  ruined 

man.  I  have  not  ten  guineas  in  the  world. 
Have  you  six  hundred  pounds,  and  will  you 
lend  it  to  me  ? — Will  you  lend  it  to  me,  knowing 
what  I  am,  and  how  little  chance  you  have  of 
ever  seeing  it  again  ?'' 

Colonel  T had  the    one  great  fault  of 

being  unable  to  say  No.  He  had  notes  to  the 
amount  in  his  pocket-book ;  and  handed  them 
to  his  friend.    "  There,  Chamberlayne,'^  he  said ; 
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"  take  them.  I  know  perfectly  well  where  they 
will  go,  and  that  instead  of  giving  them  to  you, 
I  ought  to  have  you  locked  up  in  a  mad-house. 
Take  them  ;  and  don't  let  the  debt  be  upon  your 
conscience ;  as  I  consider  it  as  absolute  a  gift  as 
if  I  had  made  a  present  of  them  to  the  fire."* 

The  General  was  eloquent  and  profuse  in  his 

thanks  :    "  T /'  he  said  ;  "  I  will  repay  you 

this  money,  or  you  shall  never  see  me  again. 
These,''  he  cried,  clutching  the  notes ;  "  shall 
restore  my  fortunes ;  or  I  will  go  off  and  end 
my  detestable  life  among  the  back  woods  of 
America." 

"Yes,""  cried  T ,  laughing,  "and  gamble 

with  the  naked  Indians  for  buttons,  until  you 
are  compelled  to  abandon  all  distinction  of 
drapery." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  following  Mon- 
day, after  an  interval  of  exactly  seventy-two 
hours,  that  General  Chamberlayne  again  dis- 
turbed his  friend's  breakfast  table  :  but  this  time 
his  arrival  was  preluded  by  the  clatter  of  four 
post  horses,  and  the  rapid  wheels  of  his  own 
travelling  carriage.     He  burst  into  the  room  in 
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the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  dressed  with  his 
usual  elaborate  care. 

"  T 5"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  the  best 

fellow  in  the  world,  and  I  am  come  to  repay 
you ;  but  how  can  I  ever  thank  you  as  I  ought 
to  do?'' 

«  Oh,  then,"  said  Colonel  T ,  laughing, 

"  you  have  not  set  out  to  instruct  your  copper- 
coloured  friends  in  the  mysteries  of  Rouge  et 
Noir,"^ 

"  My  copper-coloured  friends,"  exclaimed  the 
general.  "  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  rich  enough 
to  buy  both  the  Americas.  T ,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  it  is  three  days  and  three  nights  since 
we  parted.  I  have  been  at  whist  very  nearly 
the  whole  time;  and  this  is  the  result."  He 
opened  his  banker's  book,  and  pointed  to  the 
last  line  in  it;  which  stated  a  balance  to  his 
credit  of  some  hundreds  above  seventy-six 
thousand  pounds ! 

"  And  who  is  your  victim,  General  ?"  said 
Colonel  T ,  with  a  somewhat  grave  look. 

"  Victim  ?  No  one.  I  have  played  against 
thirty  different   persons ;  and,  througli  all   the 
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changes,  I  have  been  uninterruptedly  success- 
ful.'' 

"  And,  to-night,"  said  T ,  "  you  go  to 

No.  7,  or  No.  17,  or  No.  700,  or  to  some  other 
sink  of  villainy,  which  you  know  to  be  equally 
fatal,  and  lose  all  this." 

"  Never  !  never  !  by  heavens  !  I  am  now  off 
to  Cheltenham." 

Mrs.  T gave  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the 

carefully-dressed  figure,  and  alert  and  cheerful 
face  of  their  visitor,  which,  although  a  long 
course  of  nights  devoted  to  the  card  table,  had 
rendered  it  habitually  pallid,  now  showed  no 
traces  of  lassitude  or  fatigue.  "  Is  it  possible, 
General,"  she  said,  "  that  you  have  not  been  in 
bed  since  you  were  here  on  Friday  ?  and  then 
you  looked  worn  out  and  fatigued  to  death  ?" 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  said  he ;  "  when  a  skil- 
ful valet  and  a  successful  run  at  whist  combine 
their  efforts,  they  can  bid  defiance  to  every 
thing  ;  time  and  fatigue  vanish  before  them  !  " 

With  General  Chamberlayne  it  was  not 
merely  the  desire  to  win,  nor  the  excitement  of 
large  stakes,  which  tied  him  down  to  the  card- 
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table.  For  five,  six,  seven  hours  together  would 
he,  when  in  the  country,  sit  down  at  shilling 
whist;  not  merely  contented,  but  deeply  inte- 
rested. Nor  did  he  care  how  vile  the  players 
might  be.  He  used  to  say,  that  there  was  no 
exertion  of  skill  more  meritorious  than  the  pre- 
venting a  very  bad  player  from  losing  the  game  ; 
nor  anything  more  delightful  than  discovering 
from  his  play,  not  the  cards  which  he  ought  to 
have,  but  those  which  he  really  held. 

Apart  from  his  all-engrossing  pursuit.  General 
Chamberlayne  was  a  good  tempered,  easy  man  ; 
living  only  for  the  present  moment ;  and  alwayTi 
ready  to  enter  into  the  amusements  and  pursuits 
of  those  around  him.^ 

There  was  much  good  comedy  in  the  increased 
consequence,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne  assumed 
on  the  arrival  of  her  brother  ;  although  she  knew 
that  his  visit  was  to  be  limited  to  three  days. 
She  held  herself  more  erect ;  she  looked  more 
stately  than  usual ;  and  she  would  have  been 
delighted,  could  she  have  induced  him  to  ex- 
pend the  entire  period  in  driving  about  the 
country,  paying    morning   visits,   and  showing 
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off  himself  and  his  smart  carriage.  But 
unfortunately,  the  General  considered  walk- 
ing in  the  country  as  great  a  luxury  as 
new  churned  butter  or  clouted  cream ;  and 
was  entirely  blind  to  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting the  dignity  of  the  family  by  par- 
rading  his  equipage  up  and  down  the  country 
lanes. 

A  somewhat  lengthened  conference  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  made  him  clearly  under- 
stand the  position  of  affairs.  Guided  by  Mrs. 
Wilkinson's  advice,  the  spinster  had  determined 
not  to  utter  a  single  word  of  complaint  against 
her  Charles,  not  a  single  hint  as  to  her  brother's 
vindication  of  her  charms ;  but  the  General, 
with  very  little  trouble,  extracted  all  her  secrets 
from  his  simple-minded  sister.  All  her  Charles's 
enormities ;  his  '  Lydian  measures'  too  '  softly 
sweet ;'  his  more  flagrant  botanical  outrages ; 
his  little  notes,  intended  by  him  as  jocose, 
but  converted  by  her  distempered  imagination 
into  effusions  of  love ;  his  tender  speeches  during 
their  moonlight  walks,  the  sportive  drollery 
G  5 
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which  neutralized  them  being  forgotten  ;  the 
treacherous  designs  of  her  own  selected  friend, 
her  school-fellow,  her  Anna ;  all  these,  and 
all  her  own  little  plans  and  plottings,  were 
soon  wormed  out  of  her  by  the  hard-hearted 
and  laughing  General,  to  whom  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  his  sister's  heart  was  known  of 
old. 

"  I  understand  it  all,''  said  General  Chamber- 
layne,  with  a  mock-heroic  resignation  of  manner. 
"  Charles  Hardin ge  is  a  very  old  friend ;  but  of 
course  I  must  cut  his  throat,  as  you  particularly 
wish  it." 

"  Cut  his  throat  I  Heavenly  powers  I  My 
dearest,  dearest  William,  breathe  not  such  an 
idea ;  breathe  it  not  even  to  your  own  interior 
soul !  Do  not  misinterpret  my  constructions  I 
Do  not  be  rash  !  Oh  !  for  concentrated  worlds, 
you  shall  not  risk  your  precious  lives  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  inflammatory  word  !  " 

"  I  understand,  I  understand,"  said  the  Gene- 
ral. "All  you  expect  me  to  do,  during  my 
three  days'  quiet  visit  in  the  country,  is  to  marry 
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Mrs.  Dobson;  fight  Charles  Hardinge;  and 
arrange  your  marriage  settlements.  With  regard 
to  the  lady,  I  have  met  her  at  Cheltenham ; 
and  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  such  an  union 
would  augment  my  domestic  felicity ;  but  that 
is  of  no  importance.  As  to  the  gentleman,  you 
may  rely  upon  it  I  will  kill  him  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  my  dear,  great  goose  of  a 
sister,  have  you  known  Charles  Hardinge  all  his 
life,  and  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  a  man  who 
can  be  duelized  into  matrimony  ? '' 

"  Duels  !  "  cried  the  agitated  spinster,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  and  the  tears  starting  into  her 
eyes;  "how  can  you  mention  the  hideous 
things !  the  very  sound  thrills  through  my 
inmost  vitals,  like  a  whirlwind.  All  I  meant, 
my  dear  William,  was,  that  you  should  animad- 
vert, in  a  conciliatory  way,  upon  some  of  his 
worst  enormities." 

"  No,  Miss  Chamberlayne,"  exclaimed  the 
General,  with  theatrical  dignity ;  "  No  !  you 
have  roused  the  martial  lion  within  my  breast. 
Blood  !     blood  ! — Your   injured     charms,    the 
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outraged  dignity  of  the  Chamberlaynes  demand 
torrents, — Niagaras  of  blood  !  " 

"  William,  William  ! "  cried  the  spinster, 
half  angry  at  being  laughed  at,  but  tittering 
a  little  at  the  very  idea  of  battles  being  fought 
to  vindicate  her  charms ; — "  William  !  are  you 
determined  to  break  my  heart  ?  How  can  you 
bring  yourself  to  treat  my  calamities  in  this 
opprobrious  manner  ?  "*' 

"  Why,  my  dear  Bella,  how  is  it  possible  for 
a  brother  to  show  more  affection  than  I  do? 
Here  am  T,  perfectly  ready  to  murder  one  of  my 
oldest  friends,  whose  only  crime  appears  to  be 
that  he  won't  let  you  make  love  to  him.*" 

*'  Oh  that  I  should  ever  live  to  have  such  a 
speech  as  that  made  to  me !  '"*  cried  the  indig- 
nant spinster.  "  That  I  should  ever  be  sus- 
pected of  making  love  to  any  human  being  ! 
Oh,  William,  William !  how  can  you  dare  to 
treat  me  in  such  a  manner  ?  '"* 

"  Don't  be  angry,  my  silly  sister ;  and  don't 
look  as  if  you  were  going  to  beat  me.  Come  ;  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  our  plans  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow." 
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"  I  am  angry,  General  Chamberlayne,  and  I 
won't  be  talked  to.  Oh  !  ^  she  exclaimed,  rush- 
ing out  of  the  room,  her  arms  and  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven ;  "  Oh  that  it  should  ever  come  to 
this  ! — But  all  male  creatures  are  a  set  of  mon- 
sters, brothers  and  alL'^ 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

The  cloud  on  the  brow  of  the  sentimental 
Isabella  was  of  short  duration.  A  few  kind 
words  from  the  General  brought  back  lier 
accustomed  smiles,  and  she  entered  zealously 
into  the  plans  of  amusement  with  which  he 
proposed  to  enliven  his  visit.  His  great  desire 
was  to  have  a  pic-nic  excursion  among  the  hills ; 
a  project  long  contemplated,  and  talked  of 
during  each  of  his  short  visits  at  East  Leigh  ton, 
but  which  some  circumstance  or  other  had 
always  prevented.  It  was  more  than  forty 
years  since  these  hills  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
boyish  sports,  and  he  longed  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  them. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  devoted  to 
bringing  this  scheme  to  bear.     Notes  were  to  be 
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written,  visits  to  be  paid,  and  negociations  to  be 
entered  into.  The  beating  up  for  recruits  was 
a  work  of  little  difficulty,  as  every  one  was 
eager  to  enlist,  and  no  one  more  so  than  the  gay 
widow.  The  day's  proceedings  had,  indeed, 
commenced  by  Miss  Chamberlayne  calling  with 
the  General  at  Hill-side  Cottage.  He  and  its 
fair  occupant  had  long  known  each  other  by 
repute ;  and  there  was  somewhat  of  her  accus- 
tomed steadiness  of  gaze  in  the  glance  which 
she  bestowed  on  his  handsome,  though  pallid 
features,  and  tall  gentlemanly  figure.  But  Mr. 
Hardinge's  personal  qualifications  were  beyond 
all  comparison  superior;  and  the  Widow  with 
pleasure  recollected,  that,  as  she  was  in  love 
with  him,  she  had  no  longer  a  heart  to  bestow. 
She  was  in  raptures  at  the  proposed  plan. 
'  Caves,  and  rocks,  and  pic-nics  were  the  very 
things  of  all  others  which  she  delighted  in  : 
and  Wokey  Hole — what  a  queer  name  I  Oh  ! 
it  would  be  a  charming  expedition  !  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne  and  the  General  must  positively 
dine  with  her  the  day  after  the  party,  to  talk 
over  all  their  droll  adventures.' 
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*  The  party,  and  the  individuals  composing  it, 
being  at  length  definitely  fixed,  then  in  reality 
began  Miss  Chamberlayne's  arduous  duties. 
Carriages  were  to  be  arranged,  viands  to  be 
conjointly  and  separately  prepared,  duplicate 
and  triplicate  quarters  of  lamb  to  be  guarded 
against,  care  was  to  be  taken  that  bread  and  salt 
were  not  among  the  things  which  were  forgotten, 
and  an  inconceivable  number  of  other  all-im- 
portant matters  were  to  be  attended  to.  In  each 
and  all  of  these  she  laboured  with  indefatigable 
zeal  and  cheerfulness ;  nor  did  a  single  murmur 
escape  her  lips,  except  an  occasional  pensive 
whisper  to  herself  about  '  instantaneous  celerity' 
and  '  awful  responsibility.'  The  messages,  the 
counter-messages,  the  packings,  the  unpackings, 
and  the  repackings,  were  all  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished before  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
fatigued  maiden  at  length  retired  to  rest,  worn 
down,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  body  and  soul,  to  a 
mere  thread-paper.' 

The  next  day  was  ushered  in  by  a  glorious 
morning,  and  at  a  very  early  hour  the  party 
was  assembled.     It  consisted  of  Hardinge  and 
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his  niece,  young  Walsingaam,  the  widow,  the 
General  and  his  sister,  the  Wilkinsons,  and  two 
or  three  other  persons  selected  from  the  gentry 
of  East  Leighton.  The  Doctor  was  a  very 
important  agent  in  the  affair ;  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  unrivalled,  and  all  the  party 
willingly  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance. 
Doing  the  honours  of  the  hills  was  one  of  the 
very  few  relaxations  which  Mr.  Wilkinson 
allowed  himself,  and  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion on  the  preceding  day  to  administer  a 
double  allowance  of  advice  and  medicine  to  his 
patients,  he  was  now,  with  his  notable  wife  and 
the  slim  Miss  Penelope,  all  eagerness  to  assume 
the  command. 

Strenuous  endeavours  had  been  made  by 
Mrs.  Dobson  to  secure  Clara  and  her  uncle  as 
occupiers  of  her  own  carriage,  but  Hardinge 
fought  shy,  and  preferred  riding  with  Lionel 
and  the  Doctor. 

Their  course  was  first  directed  to  Wokey 
Hole,  which  at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  and 
before  modern  science  had  laid  down  the  birtb> 
parentage,  and  education  of  all  the  rocks  in  the 
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known  world,   was   considered  as   one   of  the 
awful  wonders  of  the  west. 

Geology  is  a  very  gentleman-like  and  lady- 
like science,  and  we  wish  it  all  success  and 
prosperity,  but  we  are  a  little  out  of  temper 
with  it  on  two  or  three  accounts.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  to 
all  the  romance,  and  mystery,  and  soul-subduing 
horrors  in  which  caverns,  caves,  grottoes,  and  all 
manner  of  subterraneous  abysses  were  formerly 
so  abundant.  It  is  now  proved  that  these 
vagaries  of  nature,  all-wonderful  as  they  were 
thought,  are  no  wonders  at  all :  that  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  in 
every  limestone  formation.  Refrigeration,  con- 
solidation, acidulated  percolation,  and  two  or 
three  rather  longer  words  explain  the  whole 
affair.  Nay,  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  very  lucky  that 
entire  regions  of  the  world  are  made  up  of 
anything  but  caverns  :  that  if  the  mundane 
dough  had  been  but  a  few  degrees  hotter,  or  if 
the  vinegar  and  water  had  been  mixed  a  little 
stronger,  half   the  surface  of  the  earth  would 
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have  been  such  a  mere  honey-comb,  that  many 
a  bulky  squire,  who  now  strides  proudly  over 
his  solid  acres,  could  hardly  have  ventured  to 
creep  about  for  fear  of  breaking  through  the 
crust  and  slipping  down  among  the  central  fires. 

We  are  angry  with  geology  because  it  has 
disturbed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  The 
young  ladies,  who  when  they  visited  the  peak, 
used  to  sit  in  becoming  attitudes  on  one  rock, 
sketching  another,  are  now — aided  and  abetted 
by  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers — poking 
about  with  their  canvass  bags  and  hammers ; 
inflicting  all  manner  of  insults  on  the  poor 
cliffs,  and  making  such  a  ceaseless  din  with 
their  thousand  little  useless  chippings — nick, 
nick,  nick,  at  the  base  of  every  rock  within  a 
mile  of  High  Tor, — that  a  quiet  admirer  of 
nature  might  as  well  pass  his  days  in  a  Dutch 
clockmaker's  shop  in  Holborn. 

We  are  angry  with  geology  because  its 
advocates  assert  one  thing  and  prove  another. 
They  all,  or  at  least  with  one  or  two  rare 
exceptions,  set  out   by  professing   the  highest 
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possible  veneration  for  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Some  devote  one  paragraph,  some  two,  others 
more  than  a  page,  and  one  reverend  professor 
sacrifices  an  entire  chapter  to  the  subject ;  and 
when  by  this  means  they  have  set  their  horses' 
heads  straight  with  the  Bishops,  off  they  gallop, 
and  employ  all  the  remainder  of  their  volumes 
to  prove  that  the  sacred  account,  and  the  facts, 
are  diametrically  opposed.  We  do  not  like  this 
fighting  under  false  colours.  There  are  better 
things  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  than  treatises  on 
either  astronomy  or  geology,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  injured 
by  the  latter  science  a  bit  more  than  it  has  been 
by  the  former,  nor  that  it  requires  to  be  propped 
up  by  such  disingenuous  aids. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  which  we  are 
writing,  Wokey  Hole  had  lost  none  of  its 
mysterious  attractions  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  approaching  to  awe  that  the  group  of 
visitors  entered  within  its  dark  portals.  Even 
the  Widow's  loud  quick  voice  was  hushed  for  a 
time,  and  she  leant  on  Hardinge's  arm  in 
unwonted  silence.     Joe  Thornton,  the  man  who 
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showed  the  cave,  and  who  lived  with  his  wife  in 
a  small  shed  close  to  its  entrance,  was  a  person 
of  some  celebrity :  he  had  been  a  bankrupt 
farmer,  then  a  sailor,  then  a  smuggler ;  had 
studied  local  scenery  for  several  years  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  tried  his  hand  as  a  field- 
preacher,  and  now,  in  the  autumn  of  his  days, 
had  reformed  his  manners,  and  settled  do^\Tl 
into  the  respectable  and  very  loquacious  exhibi- 
tor of  Wokey  Hole. 

Whilst  the  operation  of  candle-lighting  was 
going  on,  Hardinge,  who  knew  the  man  of  old, 
and  thought  him  a  person  very  likely  to  give 
him  information  regarding  Edward  Wheatley, 
led  him  to  talk  of  the  disappearance  of  Robin- 
son.    The  man  did  so  freely. 

"Robbed,'"  he  exclaimed,  "aye,  and  murdered 
too ;  if  ever  man  was  murdered,  that  you  may 
take  my  word  for,  master." 

"  But  if  murdered,'^  said  Hardinge,  "  where 
is  the  body  ?"" 

"  Body  !  why,  there  are  burying  places  in 
these  here   hills   large   enough  to  hold  all  the 
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travellers  and  pedlars  too,  that  ever  sold  tape 
and  buttons." 

Miss  Chamberlayne  took  the  alarm.  "  My 
good  man,  I  hope  the  dead  body  is  not  in  here  !" 

The  old  man  laughed ;  "  No,  Marm,  there  is 
nothing  here  but  what  is  all  right  and  respec- 
table. This  is  a  show-cavern  for  the  gentle- 
folks ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  going 
on  here."" 

"  Do  you  mean,""  said  General  Chamberlayne, 
''  that  there  are  many  caves  like  this  in  the 
Mendip  Hills?" 

"  Not  like  this  here  one  for  beauty.  Sir. 
There  is  not  such  another  in  all  the  univarsal 
world  as  this  here ;  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
caverns  all  through  these  hills.  We  sometimes 
finds  out  one  for  you  gentlefolks ;  and  some- 
times,"*' he  added,  laughing,  "  we  lets  you  find 
out  one  for  yourselves  ;  but  there  are  scores 
and  scores  that  you  know  nothing  about ;  nor  I 
neither,  for  the  matter  of  that.  I  lives  by  this 
here  cave,  and  I  gets  my  bread  out  of  it,  like  an 
honest  man."*"* 
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"  You  think,  then,"  said  Hardinge,  "  that  the 
poor  fellow,  alive  or  dead,  has  been  secreted  in 
some  cave  ?"" 

''  That  I  am  morally  certain  of,  Sir ;  and  that 
he  is  dead  enough  before  now.  Lord  bless  you, 
Marm,^  he  continued,  turning  round  to  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  who,  in  great  horror,  was  lifting 
up  her  eyes  as  well  as  the  candle,  which  had 
been  given  her  to  hold ;  "  it  is  only  because  the 
horse  went  back  to  his  stable  and  wanted  his 
corn,  that  makes  the  folks  think  so  much  about 
it.  Fifty  pedlars  might  have  been  murdered 
and  put  away  into  holes  till  doomsday,  and 
never  been  missed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
horse  and  chay." 

"But,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Lionel,  ''who 
are  there  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  could  be 
suspected  of  such  a  crime  ?" 

The  man  looked  at  him  steadily,  as  he 
answered  ;  "  Suspected  ?  you  can't  know  much 
of  these  hills,  master,  or  you  would  know  that 
there  are  plenty  of  people  to  be  suspected. 
However,  it's  no  business  of  mine,  and  I  know 
nothing  about  it  ;    but  take  my  word  for  it. 
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Robinson  will  never  be  seen  again  in  this  world, 
alive  or  dead."" 

"  Another  person  has  been  missed,''  said 
Hardinge. 

"  Yes,  Ned  Wheatley,""  answered  the  man, 
scratching  his  head,  "  I  can't  make  out  that. 
I  know  he  is  out  here  among  the  bad  ones;  but 
he  is  not  a  likely  lad,  they  tells  me,  for  such  a 
job  as  that.  He'll  turn  up  again,  that  young 
fellow." 

They  commenced  their  progress  through  the 
series  of  caves ;  their  guide  as  redundant  and 
as  correct  in  his  explanations  as  such  function- 
aries usually  are  ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  get- 
ting more  and  more  into  her  heroics,  as  each 
fresh  wonder  was  pointed  out.  Old  Thornton's 
monotonous  descriptions  were  occasionally  en- 
livened by  an  injunction  to  the  party  to  keej) 
altogether,  if  they  did  not  want  to  lose  their 
way,  and  perhaps  their  lives ;  which  observation 
was  more  than  once  met  by  the  assertion  of 
the  widow,  that  he  was  an  old  fool. 

That  good  lady,  very  shortly  after  their  en- 
trance into  the  subterranean  regions,  had  evinced 
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a  most  enterprizing  spirit  of  research  ;  and  sup- 
ported by  Hardinge's  arm,  had  separated  herself 
more  than  once  from  her  companions  for  the 
purpose  of  minutely  investigating  various  dark 
recesses.  This  had  elicited  some  tones  of  indior- 
nation  from  the  spinster,  and  various  classical 
allusions  from  her  brother  to  tlie  fourth  book  of 
the  Mneidy  and  to  Dido's  cavern- wanderings  in 
days  of  yore. 

The  party,  however,  still  proceeded  onwards, 
from  one  vast  chamber  to  another,  intent  on  all 
the  wonders  around  them ;  when  on  a  sudden 
they  were  startled  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shrieks,  and  by  the  loud  clear  voice  of  Hardinge 
calling  out  for  help  and  for  lights. 

"  I  thought  so,""  said  the  old  guide,  very 
calmly.  "  I  saw  that  stout  lady  would  keep 
hanging  back.  Don't  be  frightened  ;  I  know 
where  she  is  well  enough.'''  Saying  this,  he 
retraced  his  steps  very  deliberately ;  the  shrieks 
continuing  with  unabated  power.  "  Coming  ! 
coming  !""  he  cried  ;  "  she 's  safe  enough,  I  know 
by  her  squalling.     Ah  !  there  she  is,"  he  added 
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with  a  grin,  as  they  approached  the  spot.  "  I 
knew  just  the  place.  You  are  quite  safe  if  you 
stop  dead  still,  Marm,  and  we'll  hoist  you  up  in 
no  time." 

The  fact  once  established  that  the  poor  lady 
was  not  in  danger,  her  position  was  abundantly 
ludicrous.  In  her  zealous  prosecution  of  science, 
she  had  led  Hardinge  up  one  of  the  lateral 
cavities,  the  floor  of  which  was  shelving  and 
slippery.  She  had  lost  her  footing  and  his  arm 
at  the  same  moment,  and  had  slid  down  several 
feet,  until  she  had  fixed  herself  erect  at  the 
bottom  in  some  semi-fluid  mud  which  reached 
nearly  to  her  knees.  Her  own  candle  was 
extinguished,  and  Hardinge's  barely  enabled  him 
to  detect  the  outline  of  her  figure,  and  to  see 
that  she  was  standing  unhurt.  He  ought  to 
have  slid  down  after  her,  but  he  did  not;  he  did 
not  fear  the  descent,  nor  its  muddy  termination, 
but  he  did  fear,  he  terribly  feared,  being 
discovered  sticking  side  by  side  in  the  same 
puddle  with  his  unhappy  friend. 

When  all  the  collected  lights  were  brought  into 
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one  focus,  she  was  seen  standing  in  solitary  misery, 
screaming,  and  scolding,  and  sending  the  cave- 
keeper  for  life  to  all  the  prisons  in  the  county. 

Sounds  of  cruel  merriment  burst  from  all 
the  party,  varying  in  degree  from  AVilkinson's 
horse-laugh,  to  Miss  Chamberlayne's  hysterical 
titter,  who,  as  she  seized  Hardinge  firmly  by  the 
arm,  exclaimed,  "  jNIy  poor  Anna !  my  poor  dear 
Anna,  will  nobody  jump  into  the  mud  and  save 
her  life  ?  She  wall  catch  her  death  of  cold, 
poor  dear,  if  you  let  her  stay  there  for  a 
perpetuity  !" 

As  to  Clara,  had  her  life  depended  upon  it  she 
could  not  have  preserved  her  gravity.  It  was 
not  only  the  comical  figure  of  the  widow,  who 
did  not  dare  to  move  an  inch,  and  whose  rage 
increased  as  her  first  terrors  subsided,  but  what 
amused  Clara  infinitely  more,  there  stood  her 
uncle,  looking  so  like  a  detected  criminal,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  or  what  explanation 
to  offer,  and  evidently  wishing  himself  five 
thousand  miles  away. 

The  guide,  with  professional  composure, 
descended  by  a   path   on    the  other  side,  from 
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whence,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boy  who 
attended  him,  he  lugged  out  the  widow  from  her 
very  uncomfortable  foot  bath,  and  placed  her 
again  on  safe  ground,  uninjured,  except  in 
drapery  and  in  temper ;  but  the  detriment  to 
the  latter  was  awful.  All  further  examination 
of  the  cavern  was  suspended,  and  the  whole 
party  escorted  the  dripping  Mrs.  Dobson  to  the 
guide's  shed,  where  sundry  of  his  wife's  nether 
garments  were  put  into  requisition,  whilst  those 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  underwent  the  process 
of  drying. 

The  universe  does  not  contain  anything  so 
soft,  so  benignant,  so  gentle  as  the  female  heart  ; 
anything  so  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness ;  but  there  are  occasions  on  which 
these  divine  attributes  appear  to  become  torpid, 
there  are  momentous  occurrences,  such  for 
example  as  some  unexpected  calamity  befalling 
the  external  appearance  of  their  female  friends, 
when  the  lovely  creatures  lay  aside  their  angelic 
nature,  and  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which 
borders  on  the  diabolical. 
;   This  Satanic  weakness  was  now  evinced  by  the 
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good-hearted,  the  motherly  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
and  the  gentle,  the  compassionate  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne,  in  their  conduct  to  the  damp  and  un- 
happy widow.  Mrs.  Dobson  had  charms,  many 
and  abundant ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  be  totally  independent  of  costume ;  and 
when  she  was  arrayed  in  tall  Mrs.  Thornton's 
coarse  bright-green  stuff  gown,  sky-blue  shawl, 
with  large  crimson  spots,  coloured  worsted 
stockings,  and  clumsy  shoes,  the  summit  of  her 
figure  still  resplendent  in  her  own  modish 
bonnet,  the  poor  lady  did  look  extremely  comical. 
She  would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  shed 
until  her  own  habiliments  could  be  resumed ; 
but  the  dense  smoke  from  the  newly-lit  fire  ren- 
dered this  impossible.  She  would  have  sought 
the  protecting  solitude  of  her  own  carriage,  but 
Mrs.  Wilkinson,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
medical  man's  wife,  assured  her  that  to  sit  still 
after  such  an  accident,  "  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  her  life  was  worth.'"*  Almost  by  force, 
they  dragged  the  unhappy  sufferer  out,  and 
walked  her  up  and  down  on  the  sunny  turf,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  gentlemen,  without  pity  or 
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remorse :  all  Miss  Chamberlayne's  tender 
sympathies  absorbed  in  her  anxiety  for  her 
poor  Anna's  bodily  health  ;  and  Mrs.  Wilkin- 
son over  and  over  again  reminding  her  victim 
that  if  she  did  look  a  figure  it  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, as  they  were  all  among  friends. 

But  '  the  longest  day  will  have  an  end,'  as 
another  celebrated  sufferer  remarked  ;  and  the 
slowest  fire  will  at  length  dry  a  muslin  gown, 
and  a  sky-blue  satin  pelisse.  Before  the  party, 
which  to  her  unspeakable  relief  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  into  the  cave  to  complete 
their  survey,  again  emerged  into  day,  she  had 
resumed  her  own  apparel.  But  the  dark  spot 
was  still  on  her  brow; — the  Dido  of  the  day 
was  still  in  the  dumps;  and  although  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  at  length  discontinued  the  condo- 
lences which  had  nearly  driven  her  into  frenzy, 
still  many  a  fair  scene  was  passed  through  with- 
out any  improvement  in  her  temper. 

At  length  they  reached  the  beautiful  Combe 
which  the  doctor  had  selected  as  their  dinins:- 
place,  and  then  commenced  the  usual  scene  of 
bustle  and  confusion.   The  repast,  like  all  grass- 
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spread  dinners,  was  somewhat  deficient  in  com- 
fort, but  very  merry.  The  number  of  casualties 
among  the  plates  and  tumblers  was  rather  less 
than  usual ;  the  salad-dressing  had  not  divided 
itself  between  the  two  currant  tarts  ;  nor  had  the 
custard  formed  an  impromptu  gravy  to  the  cold 
fowls.  Everything,  in  short,  went  on  very  pros- 
perously :  and  two  or  three  extra  glasses  of 
champagne,  which  the  w*idow  took  to  keep  out 
the  cold,  restored  her  to  her  accustomed  spirits ; 
and  when  the  party  set  out  to  continue  their 
progress,  she  was  again  leaning  on  Hardinge's 
arm,  his  carelessness  and  his  apathy  in  her  hour 
of  peril  all  forgiven. 

They  traversed,  sometimes  on  foot,  and  some- 
times resuming  their  carriages,  several  miles  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  England.  The 
flanks  of  the  noble  limestone  ridge,  which  com- 
poses the  Mendip  hills,  are  broken  asunder  in 
various  places,  forming  defiles,  called  in  the 
north  of  England  Deans,  but  in  West-country 
language.  Combes.  These  are,  in  general,  small 
in  extent,  but  beautifully  wooded,  and  diversified 
by  rocks  and  steep  banks,  clothed  in  the  most 
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luxuriant  fern  ;  and  when,  after  ascending  a  few 
hundred  paces  you  reach  their  summits,  noble 
and  extended  views  burst  upon  the  eye. 

These  were  the  play-grounds  of  General 
Chamberlayne's  early  days,  before  the  world, 
and  its  cares,  and  its  vices,  had  oppressed  his 
better  nature ;  and  now,  after  a  long,  long  in- 
terval, he  gazed  on  them  with  intense  delight. 
But  a  sigh  of  remorse  mingled  itself  with  his 
admiration  ;  and  his  heart  swelled  with  feelings 
allied  to  anger,  that  all  around  him  should  have 
remained  unaltered,  whilst  he  himself  was  so 
fatally,  so  entirely  changed. 

Alike  in  admiration,  but  how  unlike  in 
every  other  feeling,  was  the  impression  which 
the  same  scenes  produced  on  the  unstained 
mind  of  Clara  Forrester.  She  had  never 
seen  nature  under  so  noble  a  form.  She 
was  enthusiastic  in  her  praises,  and  her  colour 
rose,  and  her  eye  flashed,  as  she  gazed  over  the 
magnificent  scene.  "  Oh,''  she  exclaimed  to 
herself,  ''  what  a  glorious,  what  a  lovely  world 
has  been  given  to  us  !  Regions  such  as  these 
should  be  all  filled  with  happiness  and  virtue  !'' 
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Alas  !  in  a  few  short  days  she  was  doomed  to 
learn  that  violence  and  crime  may  lurk  unseen 
amidst  tranquil  vallies  and  solitary  hills. 

They  had  just  emerged  upon  the  open  downs  at 
the  head  of  one  of  these  Combes  up  which  doubly- 
honoured  Hardinge  had  escorted  the  widow  and 
the  spinster.  The  one  fair  lady  was  pressing 
close  to  her  bosom  her  red-morocco  copy  of 
Thomson,  a  tolerable-sized  duodecimo,  which 
always  accompanied  her  rural  excursions,  and 
the  large  type  of  which  she  began  to  find  conve- 
nient for  her  public  studies.  The  other  was 
endeavouring  so  to  hold  up  her  pelisse  as  to 
show  a  very  tolerable  ancle,  and  at  the  same 
time  hide  the  worst  patch  of  mud  which  she  had 
exported  from  Wokey  Hole. 

Hardinge  looked  round  at  his  niece.  "  Clara,'' 
said  he,  "  will  such  a  view  as  this  make  you 
cease  to  reject  Bath  and  its  gaieties  ?''"' 

At  these  incautious  words,  trees,  hills,  valleys, 
rocks,  and  moral  reflections,  all  vanished  from 
the  giddy  girl's  mind,  and  her  usual  sportive 
malice  resumed  its  sway.  "  Regret  them,  my 
dear  Uncle  ?''"'  she  exclaimed  :  "  Oh  no  ! — how 
h5 
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can  I  regret  all  the  puppy  dogs  in  the  world,  or 
my  dear  little  dancing  master,  or  even  our 
favourite  Russian  merchant,  after  all  that  I  have 
seen  to-day,  all  that  I  am  still  beholding  ?" 

Hardinge  winced  under  the  reply,  nor  did  he 
like  the  smile  of  deferential  respect,  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  He  turned  away,  and  led 
onwards  his  fair  companions. 

"  Sweet,  lovely,  sympathetic,  young  crea- 
ture r  cried  Miss  Chamberlayne,  pressing  closer 
to  her  person,  with  unconscious  fervour,  both 
her  Thomson  and  her  Hardinge  :  "  how  exactly 
her  juvenile  enthusiasm  corroborates  my  own  ! 
How  sweetly  the  dear  child  spoke  about  her 
dancing  master !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hardinge,  biting  his  lips. 

"  Russian  merchant  ?"  muttered  the  widow. 
"Mr.  Hardinge,  have  you  any  friends  in 
Russia  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Hardinge,  biting  his  lips  for  the 
second  time. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Wilkinson,  to  whom  every  inch  of  the 
ground  was  as  familiar  as  his  own  garden,  had 
so  judiciously  arranged  their  route,  that  when, 
after  a  brief  repose  on  the  open  down,  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  the  bottom  of  the  Combe, 
there  only  remained  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  to  bring  them  to  Cheddar  Cliffs,  the 
grand  Lion  of  the  county,  and  the  object  of 
interest  which  was  to  wind  up  their  day's 
excursion. 

The  carriages  stopped  at  a  small  village  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  a  diminutive  valley,  which 
ran  up  into  the  hills.  On  passing  the  few 
straggling  cottages  of  which  it  consisted,  they 
found  themselves  among  steep  grassy  hillocks, 
which  appeared  almost  as  if  some  giant  force  had 
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hurled  them  against  the  mountain  side,  and 
affixed  them  to  it  for  ever.  It  was  a  pleasing 
scene,  but  the  feature  of  most  interest,  and  the 
one  which  caught  and  detained  the  attention  of 
all  the  party,  was  the  rapid,  angry  stream  of 
water,  cold  as  ice,  and  pure  as  crystal,  which 
rushing  out  at  once  from  the  living  rock  became, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  tributary  threads  of  water, 
powerful  enough,  after  a  course  of  a  very  few 
yards,  to  turn  two  or  three  rustic  corn-mills ; 
and  somewhat  lower  down  a  paper-mill,  which 
stood  in  the  village,  and  formed  the  principal 
indication  of  its  industry. 

Wilkinson,  who,  like  all  other  showers  of 
sights,  dealt  largely  in  surprises,  gave  a  knowing 
wink  to  Mr.  Hardinge,  as  he  said,  "Well,  Miss 
Clara,  we  have  got  another  Combe  for  you  to  be 
in  raptures  about."' 

Clara,  good-humouredly  assuring  him  that  she 
had  admiration  in  store  for  a  great  many  more 
Combes,  walked  on,  leaning  on  young  Walsing- 
ham's  arm  ;  and  more  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
their  conversation  than  by  the  scenery  which 
surrounded   them.     On    a   sudden    the   genial 
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warmth  of  the  evening  air  was  changed  into  a 
chilling  coldness.  Almost  startled  at  the  tran- 
sition, she  looked  around  her,  and  could  scarcely 
believe  it  possible  that  she  had  unconsciously 
entered  such  a  region  as  that  in  which  she  stood. 

Mrs.  Dobson's  calamities  of  the  morning  had 
somewhat  thrown  out  Wilkinson's  very  exact 
arrangements  as  to  times ;  and  when  they  entered 
the  gorge  of  the  Cliffs,  the  sun  was  sinking 
towards  the  west. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  traversed  this 
stupendous  defile,  and  remember  how  suddenly 
it  burst  upon  them,  will  sympathize  with  the 
silent  astonishment  with  which  Clara  Forrester 
gazed  upon  it. 

At  no  hour  of  the  day  could  the  effect  of  the 
scene  have  been  more  powerful.  The  sun, 
fiery  red  as  it  descended  towards  the  west,  threw 
a  blaze  of  glowing  light  on  the  tremendous 
walls  of  rock  on  one  side  of  the  chasm,  which 
sometimes  only  illuminated  their  summits,  at 
others,  where  the  defile  changed  its  direction, 
descended  almost  to  their  base;  whilst  every 
part  of    the  opposite  side  was   in    deep    cold 
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shade;  and  the  variously-coloured  limestone 
rock  assumed,  under  the  changing  accidents  of 
light  and  shade,  a  thousand  different  hues. 

It  is  not  the  immense  height  of  the  Cliffs, nor 
their  bold  fronts,  although  some  reach  the  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  eight  hundred  feet,  and  in  many 
places  stand  as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  which 
makes  this  scene  so  much  more  imposing  than 
many  others  compared  to  which  these  rocks 
would  be  diminutive.  The  chasm  of  the  Ched- 
dar Cliffs  owes  its  powerful  effect  to  its  stern 
simplicity.  The  elements  of  its  grandeur  are 
few  and  simple,  and  remain  unchanged  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  A  winding  strip  of  grass 
occupies  the  narrow  space  between  the  oppo- 
sing cliffs ;  and  a  rough  path  in  its  centre 
is  the  only  indication  that  the  region  is  ever 
trod.  At  the  base  of  the  cliffs  are  huge  piles 
of  fragments  of  stone  which  each  winter's  frost 
detaches  from  their  surface ;  and  from  the  midst 
of  these  rise  the  overhanging  and  frowning 
walls  of  rock,  ascending  at  once  sheer  up  into 
the  sky. 

As  the  ravine  winds  in  its  course,  the  rocks. 
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in  some  places,  stand  forward  like  gigantic 
towers ;  and  then  within  a  few  yards  they  re- 
cede and  form  deep  and  gloomy  recesses ;  and 
the  spectator,  as  he  gazes  upon  them,  can  almost 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  beholds  the 
towers,  battlements,  and  bastions  of  the  ruined 
castles  of  a  race  of  giants.  Here  and  there  a 
stunted  yew  tree  is  anchored  in  the  rock. 
These,  and  a  few  scanty  patches  of  thorn,  are  all 
the  foliage  which  the  region  possesses,  and  they 
are  so  small  in  extent  as  in  no  degree  to  lessen 
the  stern  grandeur  of  the  naked  cliff;  the  eye 
passes  them  by  unnoticed. 

On  the  loftiest  pinacles  and  on  jutting  points 
of  rock  half-way  down,  all  access  to  which, 
except  for  birds,  would  appear  absolutely  impos- 
sible, sheep  are  seen  feeding  composedly,  and 
looking  down  on  the  abyss  beneath  them. 

Such,  with  endless  varieties  of  form,  but  with 
the  characteristic  features  unchanged  and  un- 
impaired, is  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  chasm 
throughout  its  extent  of  nearly  two  miles :  when, 
gradually  ascending  and  dividing  itself  into  two 
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branches,  it  terminates  at  the  very  centre  and 
highest  part  of  the  hills. 

Clara's  heart  swelled  in  her  bosom  almost  to 
bursting ;  the  noisy  laugh  of  the  widow,  loudly 
eloquent  in  advance,  grated  upon  her  ear ;  she 
longed  to  be  alone  ;  and,  almost  unconsciously, 
withdrew  her  arm  from  Lionel's,  and  stood 
silent  and  still. 

The  endless  varieties  of  form  in  which  nature 
shows  herself,  scarcely  differ  more  widely  than 
the  impression  which  they  produce  on  different 
minds;  and  the  noblest  prospect  which  earth 
can  boast  is  lost  and  thrown  away  if  the  be- 
holder's mind  is  not  in  accordance  with  it.  Clara 
Forrester,  who  in  imagination  had  always  been 
the  votaress  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  precipices, 
upon  whom  fields  of  butter-cups  and  daisies 
were  thrown  away,  now  dwelt  with  breathless 
admiration  on  a  scene  which  realized,  which 
surpassed,  all  her  visions  of  grandeur  and  subli- 
mity. The  visible,  the  immediate  hand  of 
power  was  stamped  on  all  around  her ;  and 
the  awe,   which  the  impressive  scene  produced 
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upon  her  vivid  imagination,  changed  by  degrees 
into  veneration  for  its  great  Designer. 

The  scene  was  familiar  to  Walsingham  ;  but 
his  kindred  mind  enabled  him  to  understand  her 
feelings:  and  he  uttered  not  a  single  word  to 
disturb  them.  Nay,  he  did  more;  for,  seeing 
Miss  Chamberlayne  turn  back  waving  her  Thom- 
son, and  evidently  in  high  heroics,  he  took  her 
prisoner  ;  and  putting  her  arm  good-humouredly 
within  his  own,  said, — "  Come,  my  dear  Miss 
Chamberlayne,  you  and  I  must  really  have  a 
little  romantic  conversation  together  about  all 
these  wonders :  the  scene  is  new  to  your  friend, 
Miss  Forrester,  and  we  ought  to  give  her  a  little 
time  to  study  it  undisturbed.  Are  not  these 
cliffs,"  he  continued,  wishing  to  strike  on  the 
right  key,  "  are  not  these  cliffs  sublimely  mag- 
nificent, grandly,  picturesquely  perfect  ?" 

Miss  Chamberlayne,  who  ever  since  the  widow's 
accident  had  been  in  high  glee,  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  small  portion  of  sky  which  was  visible 
over  their  heads,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Ineffably  ! 
indubitably  !  and  all  divine  !  But,"  she  added, 
with  a  solemn  decision  of  tone  and  manner  which 
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almost  threw  Lionel  oflP  his  balance,  ''  they  are 
not  perfect,  Mr.  Walsingham !  they  are  not. 
My  interior,  my  inherent  sentiments,  and  this 
dear  seraphic  volume,  all  assure  me,  that  they 
are  not  perfect !  The  poetic  mind,  my  young 
friend,  demands  more  verdant  shades.  Oh,  let  us 
imagine  a  few  umbrageous  trees  promiscuously 
arranged  in  becoming  postures ;  the  stately  pop- 
lar, the  recumbent  willow  !  Then,  ah,  then  it 
would  indeed  be  perfection  undisguised !  Yes, 
perfection  unequivocally  personified  !""* 

Lionel  bowed  his  entire  assent;  and  they 
joined  Clara.  A  very  brief  interval,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  quiet  tears,  had  restored  the 
fair  girl  to  her  usual  gaiety.  She  replied,  good- 
humouredly,  to  Mrs.  Dobson's,  "  Lord,  Miss 
Forrester,  how  romantic  and  woe-begone  you 
did  look ! "  and  endeavoured  to  induce  Miss 
Chamberlayne  to  join  her  in  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  having  allotted  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  day  to  a  scene  which  she  declared 
was  worth  all  the  Combes  and  vallies  in  the 
world. 

The  doctor  defended  his  taste, — looked  at  the 
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widow,  hemmed  significantly,  and  pleaded  un- 
foreseen misfortunes  and  delays;  adding,  that 
if  the  rest  of  the  party  approved  the  plan,  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  remain  where  they  were, 
until  the  moon  arose  and  showed  them  the  same 
scenery  in  silver  instead  of  gold.  The  more 
romantic  portion  of  the  party,  Clara,  Lionel,  the 
slim  Miss  Penelope,  who  by  her  mother's  direc- 
tion was  studying,  as  a  model,  every  look,  move- 
ment, and  word  of  Clara  Forrester,  warmly 
applauded  the  suggestion  ;  as  to  Miss  Chamber- 
layne,  the  very  idea  sent  her  up  into  the  clouds 
at  once.  She  rushed  towards  Wilkinson,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together — "  Oh !  do,  do,  do,  my 
dearest  Dr.  Thingummee  !  Do  let  us  enjoy  the 
lunar  ray  in  this  sublime  retreat ;  Oh,  yes !  we 
will  all,  all  of  us  apostrophize  the  nocturnal  orb — 
"  Queen  of  the  silver  bow  !  by  thy  pale  stream," 

"  Beam,  Miss  Chamberlayne,''  whispered 
Miss  Penelope. 

"  Stream,  child,  stream ;  don't  you  know  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  says  it  is  a  stream  ? 

"  Queen  of  the  silver  bow  I  by  thy  pale  stream  ! 
Alone  and  pensive  I  delight  to  stray  ! " 
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Oh  !  do,  do  let  us  stay,  my  angelic  doctor/' 
Wilkinson  again  expressed  his  willingness  to 
remain  ;  but  the  widow,  who  had  been  exerting 
all  her  eloquence  to  induce  Hardinge  to  let  one 
of  her  servants  ride  his  horse  home,  whilst  he 
took  the  third  seat  in  her  carriage,  as  violently 
opposed  it.  Sore  throats,  fevers,  and  all  manner 
of  distempers  were  predicted  by  others ;  and 
hints  were  thrown  out,  by  General  Chamber- 
layne,  that  the  Doctor's  admiration  of  moonlight 
had  a  professional  bias.  Wilkinson  admitted 
that  he  thought  it  the  truest  wisdom  to  unite 
profit  and  pleasure;  but  that,  in  the  present 
case,  he  would  guarantee  them  against  any  such 
dangers.  "  Remember,  ladies,""  he  added,  "  I 
have  no  medicines  which  will  drive  away  ghosts 
or  robbers :  and  most  people,  I  believe,  think 
Cheddar  Cliffs  a  safer  place  by  day  than  by 
night." 

Hardinge,  Clara's  undutiful  reference  to  the 
mercantile  Adonis  of  the  Pump-room  quite  for- 
given, was  anxious  to  hear  the  undisguised 
expression  of  her  admiration.  He  tore  himself 
away   from   Mrs.  Dobson's    somewhat   detailed 
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description  of  the  silk  hangings  in  her  two 
drawing-rooms  at  '  The  Poplars  ; '  and  resigned, 
in  favour  of  Miss  Penelope,  the  undivided  enjoy- 
ment of  various  long  passages  from  tlie  red 
morocco  Thomson,  which  Miss  Chamberlayne 
was  reading  with  extraordinary  energy,  but 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  occasion.  Separating  himself  and 
his  niece  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  they  walked 
together  up  the  defile,  and  as  every  twenty  yards 
they  advanced  disclosed  new  features  of  romantic 
grandeur,  he  was  delighted  with  the  eloquence, 
the  poetry  of  her  admiration,  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  she  thanked  him  for  having  made 
her  acquainted  with  a  scene  that  would  dwell 
on  her  memory  for  ever.  He  looked  with  pride 
at  her  sparkling  eye,  and  her  face  radiant  with 
animation  and  interest ;  and  thought,  that  if  she 
was  a  little  less  saucy,  and  a  little  less  observant 
of  what  was  passing  around  her,  she  would  be 
the  very  perfection  of  a  niece. 

As  they  retraced  their  steps  down  the  defile, 
Hardinge  adverted  to  what  old  Thornton  had 
said  ;  and  asked  Wilkinson  if  he  gave  credit  to 
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his  assertion  that  the   caves   in  the  hills  were 
used  as  lurking  places. 

"  Why,  Squire,''  answered  Wilkinson,  address- 
ing our  hero  by  the  title  which  he  always  gave 
him,  "  old  Thornton  ought  to  know :  for  if  all 
tales  are  true  which  folks  tell  about  him,  he  was 
pretty  deep  in  the  dark  tricks  of  this  part  of  the 
country  some  thirty  years  ago.'' 

"  Does  he,  do  you  think,  know  more  of  Robin- 
son's fate  than  he  professes  to  do?" 

"  No,  I  think  not.  At  least  all  he  knows  is 
from  hear-say.  He  has  long  ago  retired  from  the 
more  active  branches  of  business,  smuggling  and 
thieving;  and,  indeed,  ever  since  he  left  off 
being  a  field  preacher,  I  believe  he  has  led  a  very 
harmless  sort  of  life :  besides,  he  has  a  good 
berth  where  he  is,  and  that  the  bankers  at  Wells 
know.  They  often  receive  visits  from  Mrs.  Joe ; 
for  the  old  boy  is  too  wise  to  keep  his  cash  in 
that  shed.  As  to  Robinson,  the  man  always 
bore  a  good  character  down  here  in  the  west ; 
or  I  should  have  thought  it  was  the  old  trick, 
and  that  he  had  stolen  his  own  goods,  and  was 
now  enjoying  himself  in  France  or  Ireland." 
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"  Are  there  caves  among  these  very  rocks  ?" 
asked  Lionel. 

"  Yes,  several ;  but  none  worthy  of  inspection 
after  Wokey  Hole,  '  the  most  handsomest  cave 
in  the  univarsal  world,'  as  old  Thornton  calls  it. 
I  have  been  in  two  or  three,  and  I  dare  say  there 
are  many  others  which  the  smugglers  use,  and 
which  we  know  nothing  about." 

The  sun  had  now  set,  and  they  all  turned 
their  steps  homewards ;  the  horsemen,  among 
whom  was  Hardinge — for  all  Mrs.  Dobson's 
eloquence  had  been  unsuccessful, — enjoying  the 
cool  evening  air,  and  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
as  best  suited  their  taste,  sleeping,  or  talking  over 
their  day's  adventures. 

When  they  reached  East  Leighton  and 
separated  to  their  several  abodes,  Wilkin- 
son took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Lionel's  horse, 
and  intimated  his  wish  for  a  private  conference. 

"  Mrs.  Dobson  has  had  a  great  escape  to-day 
in  that  cavern,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Walsingham ;  ''  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it." 

*'  She  is  very  fond  of  you,  ]Mr.  Lionel." 
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"  Yes/'  said  Lionel ;  "  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
that  also." 

'*  As  that  is  the  case,  my  dear  sir,  perhaps 
you  had  better  not  mention  the  accident  to  the 
Earl." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Lionel,  looking  stedfastly  at 
him,  "  at  what  o'clock  to-morrow  do  you  call 
upon  my  father  ?" 

"  Bless  my  heart,  Mr.  Lionel,  I  don't  know 
that  I  shall  call  at  all  !  The  Earl  has  no 
occasion  for  me  now.'' 

"  Well,  Wilkinson,  you  are  a  capital  fellow, 
and  have  shown  off  the  hills  to-day  to  perfection. 
I  will  give  you  till  twelve  o'clock." 

"  Will  you,  by  Jingo  !"  cried  Wilkinson, 
slapping  his  leathers  so  violently  as  to  make  his 
poney  start ;  "  then  never  call  me  a  practitioner 
again,  if  I'm  not  at  the  Castle  by  eleven." 

On  the  next  day,  the  last  of  the  General's 
stay,  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  pic-nic  party 
met  at  Mrs.  Dobson's ;  and  as,  luckily  for  her, 
the  Earl  of  Kennis  was  not  of  the  number,  a 
very  praiseworthy  silence  was  maintained  as  to 
her  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  science.     Even 
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Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  for  many  hours  after  the 
calamity  had  made  the  widow  actually  burn  with 
rage  by  her  reiterated  questions  whether  she  felt 
any  chill  beginning  to  come  on,  now  propitiated 
by  the  dinner  invitation  having  been  extended 
to  Miss  Penelope,  was  mute  upon  the  subject. 
There  were,  however,  enough  of  adventures  and 
misadventures  remaining  to  afford  topics  of 
discussion  to  a  very  late  hour,  and  it  was  mid- 
night before  the  party  broke  up,  and  Miss 
Chamberlayne  regained  her  bower  ;  her  heart 
full  of  ten  thousand  terrors  as  to  the  progress 
which  Mrs.  Dobson  and  her  three  courses  were 
evidently  making  in  the  affections  of  her  Charles, 
but  compelled  to  endure  them  all  in  silence. 

General  Chamberlayne  was  an  affectionate 
and  a  generous  brother  ;  he  was  idolized  by 
his  sister,  and  he  never  terminated,  nor  indeed 
commenced,  his  visits,  without  rivulets  of  tears 
being  shed  by  the  tender  spinster:  but  much 
more  abundant  than  usual  were  the  torrents 
which  rushed  down  her  fair  cheeks  when  he 
departed  the  next  morning.  '^  Her  bosom,"'  as 
she  said,  "  was  filled  with  one  indistinguishable 
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mass  of  accumulated  misfortunes/'  When  he 
kissed  her  for  the  last  time,  he  exclaimed,  with 
his  accustomed  good-humoured  laugh,  "  Well, 
Bella,  my  dear  !  keep  up  your  spirits.  Charles 
Hardinge  is  a  great  deal  too  wise  to  marry  that 
plump,  fussy,  fuming  little  widow,  take  my 
word  for  it.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  and  1  like 
him  better  than  ever ;  but  for  all  that,  remember 
I  am  ready  at  all  times,  day  or  night,  at  twelve 
hours'*  notice,  to  come  down  here  and  cut  his 
throat,  whenever  you  think  that  the  dignity  of 
the  race  of  Chamberlayne  demands  it,  or  that  it 
will  conduce  to  your  own  mental  tranquillity."' 

"  Oh,  William  Chamberlayne !"  she  exclaimed; 
"  Oh  !  William,  William  !  what  pleasure  can  it 
be  to  you  to  break  my  heart  ?  There  now,'" 
she  continued,  as  stepping  into  his  carriage  he 
good-humou redly  waved  his  hand  to  her  ; 
"  there  now,  what  a  heavenly-tempered  creature 
that  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  a  woman  ! 
But  it  must  be  one  of  the  inscrutable  resolutions 
of  Providence,  that  all  men  are  a  perfect  con- 
centration of  inhumanity.     Oh  !    why  did  not 
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divine  wisdom  make  every  body  of  one  denomi- 
nation ?^ 

A  light  carriage,  and  four  quick  post-horses 
soon  cleared  the  distance  between  East  Leighton 
and  Cheltenham,  and  in  a.  few  hours  General 
Chamberlayne — all  his  recollections  of  earlier 
and  better  days  obliterated ;  all  his  intentions, 
or  rather  all  his  desires,  of  reformation  at  an 
end — found  himself  seated  at  the  eternal  whist 
table,  commencing,  with  the  same  eagerness  as 
ever,  the  course  of  what  he  termed  his  light 
summer  play. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  must  recall  the  reader's  attention  to  an 
early  part  of  our  narrative,  and  to  the  occur- 
rences which  took  place  at  Bath.  The  weeks 
which  had  elapsed  since  then,  had,  to  the  eye  of 
those  around  them,  been  passed  alike  by  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  and  Tarleton  in  one  long 
series  of  dissipation ;  but  the  similarity  of 
character  was  external  only.  Never  was  there  an 
instance  of  a  greater  difference  between  two 
men ;  never  was  there  an  instance  in  which 
a  powerful  and  noble  intellect  more  systema- 
tically bent  itself  to  the  destruction  of  a  weak 
and  unresisting  friend. 

The  frivolous  and  unfixed  Sir  Edward 
launched  himself  anew  into  all  the  follies  of  a 
Bond   Street  life,  anxious  to  forget  his  recent 
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disappointment;  and,  although  whenever  he 
adverted  to  the  subject,  it  was  to  assert  that 
his  peevish  cousin  should  be  his,  yet  day  by 
day  the  impression  wore  away,  and  little  else 
remained,  except  a  feeling  of  wounded  vanity ; 
but  that  did  remain,  and  on  that  the  subtle 
Tarleton  built  with  full  confidence  of  success. 

It  is  painful,  it  is  humiliating  to  see  how  often, 
in  this  motley  world  of  ours,  high  talents,  zeal, 
and  unconquerable  resolution  are  wasted  in 
the  cause  of  vice.  The  same  expenditure  of 
energy  and  talent,  which  if  successful  in  this 
vile  pursuit  can  lead  only  to  ignominy, 
employed,  as  the  divine  Giver  of  them  intended 
they  should  be,  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  would 
not  only  have  a  far  better  chance  of  worldly 
success,  but  in  every  event  must  lead  to  tran- 
quillity and  peace  of  mind. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  fixed  and 
unshakable  than  Tarleton's  resolution  to  destroy 
the  happiness  of  Clara  Forrester,  and  to  make 
her  weak  relative  at  once  his  victim  and  his 
tool.  Wounded  pride  was  with  him,  also,  one 
of  the  springs  of  action ;  but  unlike  his  vacil- 
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lating  companion,  each  day  added  fresh  strength 
to  his  determination.  During  the  hours  of 
solitude,  as  amidst  the  scenes  of  boisterous 
gaiety,  Tarleton's  resolution  remained  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.  He  had  studied  and  weighed 
exactly  every  shade  of  weakness  in  Sir  Edward, 
and  his  plans  were  constructed  on  a  skilful 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  never 
mentioned  Clara  Forrester's  name ;  he  never 
alluded  to  the  events  which  had  occurred 
between  them ;  he  willingly  associated  himself 
in  all  the  plans  of  amusement  which  presented 
themselves ;  yet  he  contrived,  by  a  thousand 
slight  indications,  to  let  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
perceive  that  his  own  passion  for  Clara  was  as 
violent  as  ever. 

The  allotted  six  weeks  had  passed,  and  more 
than  passed,  and  yet  Sir  Edward  showed  no 
intention  of  returning  to  Bath.  The  time, 
however,  had  arrived,  at  which  Tarleton  had 
determined  that  he  should  do  so.  Whilst 
apparently  immersed  in  ceaseless  dissipation,  he 
had  found  time  to  attend  to  various  graver 
concerns. 
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The  wicked  are  never  without  agents  more 
degraded,  more  abandoned,  than  themselves.  One 
of  these,  an  attorney  of  that  low  and  debased 
class,  whose  conduct  tends  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  useful  and  honourable  division  of  the  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belong,  had  for  many  years 
been  employed  by  Tarleton  to  extricate  him  from 
the  legal  embarrassments  through  which  he  had 
struggled.  This  man,  feed  largely  with  the 
gold  which  Sir  Edward  Forrester  poured  with 
thoughtless  extravagance  into  the  hand  of  his 
chosen  friend,  and  which  that  friend,  with  cool 
calculation,  had  determined  to  employ  in  effecting 
the  giver's  ruin,  had  been  sent  down  by  Tarleton 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Leighton  more 
than  a  fortnight  before.  His  instructions  had 
been  given  to  him  by  his  employer  with  as  much 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  designs  upon 
Sir  Edward,  as  if  the  timid  Baronet  had  then 
pledged  himself  that  he  would  prosecute  the 
adventure. 

There  is  a  wonderful  perfection  of  Free- 
masonry among  rogues  of  the  same  class. 
Sparkes    had    not    taken     up    his    quarters   at 
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Axbridge  a  single  day  before  he  found  out  a 
kindred  spirit ;  nor  had  another  four  and  twenty 
hours  elapsed  ere  he  was  enabled  to  inform 
Tarleton  that  very  satisfactory  arrangements 
were  in  progress,  and  that  be  might  join  him 
as  soon  as  he  thought  fit. 

By  return  of  post  he  was  directed  to  get  all 
things  in  perfect  readiness ;  but  his  employer 
told  him  that  he  had  no  wish,  nor  did  he  think 
it  prudent,  to  hurry  the  affair,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  to  watch  the  party^  and 
ascertain  exactly  their  goings  out  and  comings 
in,  and  every  particular  which  might  ensure 
success.  Many  subsequent  letters  passed  between 
them;  nor  did  Tarleton  yield  to  his  desire  to 
put  his  machinery  to  work  until  he  had  become 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  events  which  had 
occurred  at  Leighton,  and  had  learnt,  what 
the  fair  girl  herself  was  still  ignorant  of,  that 
she  had  given  her  heart  for  ever  to  young 
Walsingham.  The  knowledge  of  this  checked 
not  Philip  Tarleton's  purpose.  He  only  felt 
that  it  gave  him  a  new  foundation  on  which  to 
raise  his  malignant  plans. 
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The  time  at  length  approached,  when  the 
decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck,  and  so  struck  as 
to  leave  no  power  of  escape.  The  subtle  plotter 
had  preluded  the  attack  by  a  day  or  two  of 
unusual  seriousness,  almost  of  gloom.  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  rallied  him  on  this,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  unfortunate  at  hazard  or  at 
billiards;  but  Tarleton  was  impenetrable  until 
the  exact  time  arrived  which  he  had  selected.  It 
was  the  closing  hour  of  a  day  of  boisterous 
merriment  on  the  part  of  Forrester,  and  of 
studied  silence  on  that  of  his  friend.  They 
were  about  to  separate  for  the  night. 

"  Forrester ,''  said  Tarleton,  "  you  have  ac- 
cused me  of  gloom  and  ill-temper.  I  will 
not  say  that  you  have  accused  me  without 
cause,  but  I  regret  that  you  should  have  per- 
ceived it.'' 

*'  Come,"  said  Sir  Edward,  yawning,  "  no 
preaching,  for  mercy's  sake.  You  have  had  a 
run  of  bad  luck  ;  and  you  want  me  to  endorse  a 
bill  for  you." 

"  Not  so,  my  kind  friend.  Had  that  been  the 
case,  I  would,  without  scruple,  have  made  the 
i5 
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request.  The  cause  of  my  annoyance  affects 
us  both,  and  you  by  far  the  most."" 

"  Well,  in  heaven's  name,  out  with  it.  I 
detest  these  long  prefaces,  and  I  am  dying  with 
sleep."* 

"  Forrester,''  said  Tarleton,  "  you  are  h'ghtly 
spoken  of."" 

"  Well,"  answered  Sir  Edward,  "  what  do  I 
care  for  that  ?" 

"  You  are  contemptuously  spoken  of,"  con- 
tinued his  treacherous  companion  ;  "  you  are 
laughed  at  by  your  own  set."" 

Sir  Edward  Forrester's  countenance  at  once 
showed  anger  and  alarm ;  for  it  is  the  feeblest 
minds  which  shrink  the  most  from  ridicule. 
"  And  wlio  are  the  impertinent  puppies  who 
dare  to  make  me  the  subject  of  their  laughter  ? 
What  is  it  they  have  the  insolence  to  say  ?  For 
God's  sake,  Tarleton,  have  done  with  this 
mysterious  humming  and  hawing  ;  and  speak 
out  !" 

"  Who  are  they  9"^  said  Tarleton.  "  By 
heavens,  the  entire  set ;  and  T  come  in  for  my 
share   of  the   ridicule.     I   can  bear  it,  and  so 
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ought  you  ;  but  I  fear  you  will  be  unable  to 
do  so.'' 

"  But,''  said  Sir  Edward  petulantly,  "  what  in 
the  devil's  name  is  it  that  the  puppies  have  got 
hold  of  r 

"  It  was  an  absolute  miracle  to  me,"  answered 
Tarleton,  "  that  you  did  not  perceive  it  at  De 
Tracy's  on  Wednesday  night.  All  their  attempts 
at  wit  had  reference  to  you — to  both  of  us. 
Indeed  it  is  the  certainty  that  you  cannot  remain 
much  longer  ignorant  of  it  that  now  induces  me 
to  tell  you.  It  is,"  he  added,  "  universally 
said,  and  universally  believed,  that  you  have 
been  most  shamefully  jilted  by  your  cousin  ;  that 
she  has  been  for  years  attached  to  some  friend  of 
her  uncle's ;  but  from  mere  vanity  received  and 
encouraged  your  addresses,  thinking  that  the 
conquest  of  a  handsome  young  Baronet,  with 
ten  thousand  a  year,  would  be  a  feather  in  her 
cap ; — nay,  more,  that  having  enticed  you  cm  to 
make  proposals  to  her,  she  actually  accepted 
you  ;  and  then,  the  moment  this  young  Wal- 
singham  re-appeared,  she  jilted  you  in  the  most 
insolent  manner.     The   bet    which  you  offered 
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is  talked  of,  and  you  are  said  to  have  boasted 
publicly  of  your  conquest.  I  do  not  escape,  for 
my  absurd  hopes  and  their  downfall  are  all 
known,  and  all  exaggerated.  This  mixture  of 
lies  and  truth  must  have  originated  with  the 
Fitzherberts,  at  that  cursed  dinner.  Would  I 
could  detect  the  scoundrel  babbler  who  has 
brought  the  tale  hither  !" 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  stamped  his  foot  with 
indignation,  and  was  loud  in  his  resolve  to  call 
every  man  to  account  who  dared  to  utter  his 
name. 

"  The  worst,"  continued  Tarleton,  "  the 
grossest  lie  remains  behind.  It  is  said,  that 
AValsingham  has  driven  you  from  Bath ;  that 
a  few  angry  looks,  and  a  few  threatening  words, 
have  made  you  quit  the  field,  and  give  up  the 
finest  woman  in  England.  I  have  deno\mced 
the  whole  of  the  reports  as  slanderous  lies,  and 
very  hot  words  have  passed  to-day  between  De 
Tracy  and  myself."' 

Sir  Edward  was  silent  with  rage ;  he  recol- 
lected that  at  the  gay  supper  party,  to  which 
Tarleton  had  alluded,  much  wit  had  been  ex- 
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pended  on  the  subject  of  broken  hearts,  willow- 
wearing,  and  such  like  matters ;  but  he  had 
never  supposed  himself  to  be  the  object  of  the 
flying  satire.  Such  was,  however,  the  case  ;  for 
his  malignant  friend,  when  the  time  arrived  which 
he  thought  ripe  for  the  purpose,  had  subtlely 
contrived  that  a  false  and  exaggerated  account 
of  the  events  of  Bath  should  get  abroad ;  and 
this  he  had  done  so  skilfully  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible that  the  reports  should  be  traced  to 
himself. 

The  silence  of  rage  and  vexation  was  of  brief 
duration  with  Sir  Edward  Forrester.  As  usual 
with  all  slight  minds,  he  was  soon  loud  and 
profuse  in  his  threats  of  revenge.  He  would,  in 
his  abundant  valour,  challenge  every  man  who 
dared  to  laugh  at  him  ;  he  would  set  ofF  for 
East  Leighton,  and  call  out  Walsingham. 

"  I  do  not  see,*"  said  Tarleton  coolly,  "  how 
you  can  fix  a  ground  of  quarrel  against  ^Ir. 
Walsingham  for  personal  rudeness,  when  you 
have  not  met  each  other  for  years  ;  and  as  for 
fighting  a  dozen  duels  with  a  parcel  of  imperti- 
nent fools,   because   tliey   call   you   the   baffled 
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Baronet,  it  will  do  you  no  good ;  it  will  only 
prove  that  the  reports  are  true.  You  can  chal- 
lenge Knighton,  certainly  ;  he  is  the  best  shot 
in  England,  and  it  will  do  you  credit ;  but  it 
will  not  remove  the  slur  upon  your  reputation 
as  a  successful  lady-killer,  nor  make  you  cease 
to  be  called  the  jilted,  the  deluded,  the  self-con- 
ceited Adonis." 

"  They  lie,"  cried  Sir  Edward  fiercely,  "  and 
whoever  told  them  is  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  The 
Fitzherberts  know  De  Tracy.  Henry  Fitz- 
herbert  is  in  Spain  by  this  time,  but  I  will 
write  to  him  instantly.  Tarleton,  why,  in  the 
devil's  name,  did  not  you  tell  me  before  ?" 

"  For  the  same  reason  which  would  have  de- 
terred me  from  telling  you  now,  were  I  not 
aware  that  all  attempt  at  concealment  must  be 
unavailing — the  wish  to  spare  you  from  useless 
annoyance.  But  this  morning,  Knighton  and 
De  Tracy  have  agreed  to  attack  you,  point 
blank,  on  the  subject  to-morrow  at  the  club." 

"  By  G ,  if  De  Tracy  is  impertinent,  I  will 

demand  an  explanation  from  him ;  or  I  will  call 
him  out." 
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"  Their  impertinence  you  need  not  fear,  nor 
do  I  fear  it  for  you  ;  but  can  you,  Forrester, 
stand  the  galling  ridicule  of  all  your  idle  ac- 
quaintance in  Bond  Street  ?  Can  you  sustain, 
day  after  day,  the  sarcastic  bitterness,  the  sting- 
ing allusions  to  your  defeat  which  you  will  be 
perpetually  exposed  to  ?  My  dear  Forrester,  I 
know  you  cannot.  Take  my  advice  then.  Order 
your  carriage,  and  let  us  be  off  at  once  to  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh.  In  six  months,  the  whole  affair 
will  be  worn  out  and  forgotten."" 

"  What  the  devil,  Sir  !  do  you  suppose  that 
I  am  to  be  driven  out  of  England  against  my 
will  by  a  set  of  insolent  blockheads  ?  Tarleton, 
you  try  my  patience  beyond  endurance.  You 
speak  as  if  you  thought  me  a  perfect  coward.'" 

"  Indeed  I  think  no  such  thing,  Forrester. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  think  any  man 
a  coward,  and  continue  to  be  his  friend.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  coward,  and 
a  man  who  can  throw  off  from  him,  and  despise 
the  ridicule  of  tliose  around  him,  ridicule  ren- 
dered only  the  more  galling,  because  the  pru- 
dent caution  of  his  tormentors  prevents  his  per- 
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sonally  resenting  it.  You  have  not  the  nerve 
to  stand  this ;  you  have  not  the  steadiness  of 
nerve  which  will  enable  you  to  conceal  from 
your  kind  friends  the  mortification  which  they 
cause  you.  I  repeat  it,  Forrester,  give  way  be- 
fore the  storm.  You  have  forgotten  your  fair 
cousin.  Why  not  at  once,  by  your  conduct, 
confess  that  you  have  done  so  ?" 

*'  Forgotten  !"  cried  Sir  Edward,  with  an  in- 
temperate oath  ;  "  do  you  pretend  to  think, 
Tarleton,  that  I  have  changed  my  determination 
about  Clara?*"  Tarleton  started  with  well 
assumed  surprise.  "  It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad,''  continued  Sir  Edward,  glad  to  find  any 
subject  on  which  to  vent  his  anger  and  disap- 
pointment ;  "  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad, 
Tarleton,  the  way  in  which  you  treat  me,  as  if 
I  were  such  a  feeble  idiot  as  not  to  know  my 

own  mind  for  ,five  hours.     By   the  G in 

heaven  I  swear,  that,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul, 
Clara  Forrester  shall  be  mine,  and  I'll  make 
De  Tracy  know,  and  Knighton  too,  if  he  was 
the  deadliest  shot  in  the  universe,  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  be  laughed  at  with  impunity." 
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"  You  must  not,  Sir  Edward,"  said  Tarleton, 
throwing  exactly  the  judicious  degree  of  con- 
tempt into  his  voice  and  manner,  "  you  must 
not  be  vexed  if  I  do  not  think  you  eminently 
gifted  with  that  firmness  of  resolution,  that 
fixedness  of  purpose,  which  would  enable  you  to 
get  through  such  an  enterprise  with  credit. 
To-day  you  have  certainly  surprised  me.  I 
had  thought  that  your  passion  for  your  lovely 
cousin  had  died  away,  and  that  with  it  your 
wild  plans  of  possessing  her,  your  wild  knight- 
errantr}^  had  ceased  also.  If  they  have  not,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you,  for  you  will  never 
carry  them  through  with  the  spirit  which  they 
demand.  Nay,  I  tell  you  now,  it  is  my  duty  to 
do  so,  as  I  told  you  at  the  time  she  refused  you, 
that  you  have  not  the  deliberate  daring  which 
such  an  exploit  requires  to  ensure  its  eclat,  and 
to  stamp  a  man's  character  to  the  Avorld  as  a 
fine,  dashing,  daring  fellow^ 

"  And  I  tell  you,""  cried  Forrester,  pale  with 
anger,  "  as  I  told  you  at  Bath,  that  a  man  may 
have  courage  and  daring,  though  he  cannot  go 
about  coolly  calculating   chances.     And  I  tell 
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you  again,  that  by  G ,  Clara  Forrester  shall 

be  mine,  or  I  will  die  in  obtaining  her/'' — 
Tarleton  smiled. — "  Yes,  Sir,  T  will  risk  this 
world  and  the  next,  before  I  give  up  the  loveliest 
woman  in  England.  Do  you  suppose  that 
nobody  but  moping,  pensive  philosophers  know 
what  love  means  ?" 

He  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room, 
lashing  himself  into  a  high  pitch  of  heroic 
daring.  The  ridicule  of  his  companions,  the 
contempt  of  Tarleton  maddened  him.  The 
recollection  of  Clara's  surpassing  beauty,  re- 
viving in  his  bosom  all  those  grosser  desires 
which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  love, 
although  not  in  itself  sufficiently  powerful  to 
fix  him,  yet,  urged  on  and  supported  by  other 
motives,  overcame  his  natural  timidity,  and  still 
more  easily  overcame  his  deadened  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue. 

"  Tarleton,""  he  said,  "  I  claim  your  promise 
— the  promise  you  gave  me  at  Bath  ;  you  must, 
you  shall  assist  me  to  obtain  Clara  Forrester." 

It  put  even  the  self-possession  of  Philip 
Tarleton  to  some  efibrt  to  disguise  the  triumph 
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which  he  felt  at  the  successful  issue  of  his 
machinations.  He  paused  before  he  answered 
him ;  and  the  impetuous  young  man  repeated 
his  demand. 

"  Sir  Edward/'  said  Tarleton,  "  a  moping, 
pensive  philosopher,  if  I  be  such,  may  value  his 
promise  as  highly,  and  may  labour  to  perform  it 
as  zealously  as  the  riotous,  vaunting  crowd  which 
surrounds  you.  He  may  love,  too,  as  deeply,  as 
ardently ;  and  so  I  do.  i  love  Clara  Forrester, 
at  this  moment,  with  a  passion  as  intense  as 
when  in  the  mad  blindness  of  my  adoration  I 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and  was  spurned,  and  despised, 
and  insulted.  I  would  sacrifice  life  here  and 
hereafter  to  possess  her ;  but  it  can  never  be. 
Yours  she  may  be,  and  if  you  have  the  manhood, 
the  courage  to  claim  my  promise,  I  have  the 
resolution,  the  constancy  to  perform  it.  I  pledge 
myself  that  she  shall  be  yours.  Remember  !  I 
dissuaded  you  then  from  the  enterprise :  I  dis- 
suade you  now  ;  but  I  will  not  go  back  from 
my  word.  If  you  are  determined  on  the  attempt; 
if  you  can  rely  on  your  own  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose ;    if  your  love  for  Clara  Forrester  be  as 
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overwhelming  as  you  profess  it  to  be,  cold  and 
calculating  as  you  think  me,  I  will  not  desert 
you.  But  recollect,  Sir  Edward,  that  the 
ridicule  which  you  are  now  exposed  to  will  be 
increased  tenfold,  if  you  proceed  any  further  in 
the  business  and  then  fall  back  alarmed."" 

A  keen  observer  might  have  detected,  under 
the  indignant  wordy  violence,  with  which  Sir 
Edward  repelled  the  idea  of  his  ever  drawing 
back,  something  very  like  terror,  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  about  to  commit  himself  beyond  recall. 
Tarleton  did  perceive  it,  and  smiled  internally. 

"  This  angry  intemperance  will  not  do, 
Forrester.  I  say  to  you  again,  brave  the 
impertinence  of  your  Bond  Street  friends ;  chas- 
tise it  if  you  like,  or  be  off  at  once  to  your 
estates  in  Ireland.  Take  that  course,  it  is  the 
best,  or  else  give  the  lie  to  all  their  contemp- 
tuous reports  :  go  down  this  very  hour  to  East 
Leighton  ;  show  what  love  and  intrepidity  can 
do — seize  your  fair  cousin,  win  her  and  wear 
her.  But  whatever  course  you  take,  it  must  be 
decided  upon  now,  and  at  once,  and  without 
recall." 
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"  I  am  determined,  Philip  Tarleton,"  answered 
Sir  Edward,  with  intemperate  haste,  "  and  I 
tell  you  so  for  the  tenth  time.  Shall  you  be 
prepared  to  leave  London  in  an  hour  ?"" 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  As  I 
cannot  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  I  am  ready 
to  devote  every  energy  of  my  mind — my  life  if 
need  be — to  ensure  your  success  ;  and  I  will 
frankly  tell  you,  for  I  can  do  you  no  service  bv 
longer  attempting  to  disguise  it,  that  I  never 
supposed  it  possible  you  would  tamely  give  up 
so  heavenly  a  creature.  I  knew  what  your 
determination  would  be,  and  that  my  aid  would 
be  required.  I  have  not  slumbered  over  your 
interest,  Forrester  ;  already  I  have  devised 
plans  to  meet  every  difficulty ."" 

Sir  Edward  started  ;  and  looked  distrustingly 
at  his  companion  ;  who,  relying  somewhat  too 
much  on  the  want  of  acuteness  in  his  dupe  had, 
from  the  mere  wish  of  getting  the  labour  of 
explanation  over,  resolved  to  disclose  to  him,  in 
part,  the  steps  which  he  had  taken.  He  saw 
his  error,  but  without  alarm. 

"  Philip   Tarleton,""  cried   Forrester,  after  a 
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pause ;  "  for  my  soul,  I  cannot  make  you  out ! 
If  you  do  love  Clara  Forrester,  in  the  devil's 
name,  why  are  you  planning  and  contriving  that 
she  should  be  mine  ?  *" 

"  The  question  is  a  natural  one,""  said  Tarle- 
ton,  "  and  I  will  answer  it  fully  and  entirely.  You 
are  my  patron, — you  are  the  dearest  friend  I  have. 
It  is  my  duty  and  my  pride  to  serve  you.  This 
answer  to  your  question  is  the  truth  ; — and  you 
know  that  it  is  so.  But  I  have  stronger,  deeper 
motives  that  urge  me  forward.  Yes,  I  do  love, 
passionately  love  Clara  Forrester  ;  but  my  love 
is  mixed  with  hatred — hatred  deadly  and  un- 
changeable. She  has  scorned  me  ; — degraded 
me ; — degraded  me  in  my  own  opinion  ;  which, 
to  me,  is  more  in  value  than  the  applause  of  a 
world  which  I  despise.  She  has  deceived  me, — 
mastered  me; — she,  whose  whole  sex  I  have 
looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  as  weak  and 
inferior  : — and  I  hate  her.  If  she  becomes  your 
wife  I  am  revenged ; — whether  she  despises  you 
or  adores  you.  In  either  event  she  will  be,  must 
be  miserable.  If  she  despises  you,  she  will  be 
miserable.     If,  as  the  mother  of  your  children, 
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she  becomes  attached  to  you,  as  perhaps  she 
will,  a  husband,  such  as  you,  will  render  her 
still  more  wretched.  In  either  event,"^  continued 
Tarleton,  his  eye  flashing  with  rage ;  "  I  am 
revenged, — amply  revenged.  You  have  asked 
me  for  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  You  know 
them  now ;  but  you  will  never  understand 
them."" 

Truth  and  falsehood,  artifice  and  passion, 
combined  to  give  effect  to  this  answer;  and  the 
knowledge,  that  the  superior  intellect,  which 
held  him  in  subjection,  had  bowed  before  the 
charms  of  Clara,  and  still  passionately,  but 
hopelessly,  adored  her,  added  another  spur  to 
Forrester's  resolve,  and  increased  his  expected 
triumph  ;  although  at  that  very  moment,  with 
feeble  self-distrust  he  placed  his  fate  in  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  proclaimed  himself  his 
rival. 

Within  the  hour  they  set  off  for  Bath  :  and 
Sir  Edward,  with  a  timid  anxiety  to  avoid 
violent  measures,  the  existence  of  which  he 
would  not  admit  even  to  himself,  and  which 
indeed   he  was   scarcely  conscious   of,  had   re- 
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solved,  before  he  took  any  other  step,  to  see 
Mrs.  Forrester,  as  he  had  declared  to  her  he 
would  do,  and  again  urge  her  to  controul  her 
daughter's  wayward  affections. 

Tarleton  attempted  not  to  dissuade  him  from 
this.  He  was  unwilling  again  to  awaken  his 
suspicion.  The  delay  woidd  give  time  for  the 
arrangements  which  were  to  appear  as  now 
requiring  to  be  made;  and  from  the  moment 
that  they  quitted  London,  all  his  fears,  all  his 
anxieties  ceased ;  he  knew  that  retreat  was  im- 
possible; and  that  his  victim  was  irretrievably 
in  his  power.  An  undefined  feeling  that  such 
was  the  case  was  strangely  blended  in  Sir 
Edward  Forrester's  mind  with  the  tumult  of 
ungoverned  and  newly  awakened  passions,  and 
with  the  bad  desire  of  obtaining  that  pre- 
eminence which  bold  and  audacious  vice  gains 
amongst  the  vicious  and  depraved. 

It  was  in  a  temper  of  mind  partaking  of 
irritation  and  gloom,  that  he  performed  the 
journey.  Tarleton  cared  not :  he  knew  that 
he  now  held  him  secure  and  fixed ;  and  it  was 
with  perfect  coolness  that,  a  few  hours  after  they 
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reached  Bath  he  acquiesced  in  Sir  Edward"*s 
desire,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  South  Parade. 
The  tunid  lover  wanted  support ;  but  the  colour 
which  he  gave  to  his  request  was,  that  Tarleton 
might  be  a  witness  of  the  triumphant  manner 
in  which  he  was  resolved  to  bring  his  aunt  to 
submission,  or  to  declare  his  determination  to 
abandon  them  all  to  poverty. 

A  messenger  had  announced  Sir  Edward's 
intended  visit :  and  Mrs.  Forrester  and  Caroline 
awaited  his  arrival  in  anxious  suspense.  His 
salutation  to  them  had  little  of  courtesy  in  it : 
and  his  manner  was  studiously  abrupt  and  harsh. 

"  Aunt  Forrester,"  he  said,  "  you  know  the 
business  which  brings  me  here.  I  am  come,  as 
I  said  I  would,  to  have  Clara's  final  answer.  I 
know  that  she  is  not  in  Batli ;  and  I  wish  to  be 
informed,  in  the  first  place,  why  you  have  re- 
moved her  ?  and  why,  of  all  places,  you  have 
fixed  upon  East  Leighton  .?  I  wish  to  know 
what  I  am  to  understand  by  this?  I  have  kept 
my  promise,  as  I  said  T  would ;  and  I  am  come 
now  for  my  cousin's  answer  and  yours."" 

"  Sir  Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Forrester,  struggling 

VOL.  II.  K 
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to  suppress  her  agitation,  "  I  regret,  deeply 
regret,  that  you  should  still  continue  to  think 
of  Clara.  I  had  hoped,  from  your  prolonged 
absence  from  Bath,  that  your  wish  to  be  united 
to  her  had  passed  away.''  She  paused,  and 
added  in  a  lower  tone, — "  Clara's  determination 
remains  unchanged." 

"  Yes,"  retorted  Sir  Edward,  eagerly  seizing 
on  the  first  opportunity  of  venting  his  anger 
with  less  danger  than  in  the  club-rooms  of 
St.  James's  Street ;  "  yes,  and  I  am  expected  to 
bear  such  treatment  patiently.  To  feed  her 
vanity,  I  am  to  be  entrapped  into  making  her 
an  offer ;  her  engagement  to  another  man  is 
kept  a  secret  from  me  :  and  when  all  the  world 
has  been  told  that  my  name  is  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  her  conquests,  I  am  to  be  quietly 
bowed  off ;  and  I  am  expected  to  put  up  with 
this  insolent  deception,  with  this  indignity  ;  and 
you,  Madam,  are  a  party  to  it." 

"  There  has  been  no  deception.  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  no  concealment.  You  speak  of  Clara's 
being  engaged  to  some  one  else.  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  not  the  case." 
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"  I  know  that  it  is  the  case.  She  is  engaged, 
and  has  been  engaged  for  years,  to  liionel  Wal- 
singham  ;  and  neither  she  nor  you  have  had  the 
honour  or  the  honesty  to  tell  me  so.  Can  you 
pretend  to  say  that  he  is  not  at  East  Leighton, 
and  that  she  isn't  gone  down  there  purposely  to 
meet  him,  and  to  escape  from  me  ?  But  let  me 
tell  you,  that  I  am  not  the  man  tamely  to  endure 
such  treatment.  Clara  shall  be  mine  by  fair  means 
or  by  foul,  and  I  tell  you  so  openly  and  boldly."* 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Sir  Edward,  be  patient, 
and  listen  to  me.  On  my  solemn  word  I  assure 
you  that  Clara  is  not  engaged,  never  has  been 
engaged  to  Mr.  Walsingham,  nor  is  she  attached 
to  him.  I  requested  her  uncle  to  receive  her  at 
his  house;  thinking  it  best  that  you  and  she 
should  not  meet  at  present.  I  never  knew  that 
Mr.  Walsingham  was  there,  but  from  her  letters 
to  Caroline ;  and  I  believe  he  is  expected  every 
day  to  go  abroad." 

"  I  know  the  contrary,"  cried  Sir  Edward, 
fiercely ;  "  I  know  the  contrary.  She  has  jilted 
me,  and  deceived  me,  and  you  have  abetted  her ; 
and  now  you  think  to  palm  this  fabrication,  this 
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falsehood,  upon  me :  yes,  upon  me,  whose  bread 
you  have  been  eating  for  years.  But  mark  my 
words;  I  tell  you  boldly  and  openly,  that  as 
sure  as  I  live  I  will  be  revenged  !^ 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  and  the  gentle- 
woman were  roused.  "  Sir,*"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  are  unmanly  and  unmannerly.  How  dare 
jou  tell  your  kinswoman  that  you  disbelieve  her 
solemnly  pledged  word  ?  I  scorn  you,  Sir ;  and 
I  scorn  and  despise  your  threats.*" 

She  spoke  proudly,  but  her  courage  gave  way 
under  the  effort ;  and  as  she  turned  away  from 
him  and  cast  her  eyes  on  Caroline,  she  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  and  burst  into  a  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

Caroline's  countenance  was  paler  even  than 
usual ;  but  she  sat  composed  and  tranquil. 
"  Constrain  yourself,  my  dear  mother,"  she 
said ;  "  your  tears  are  but  triumphs  to  this  base, 
bad  man.  You  despise  him  far  too  much  to 
fear  his  threats,  either  on  Clara's  account  or  your 
own.  And  you.  Sir,"  she  added,  turning  her 
scornful  eye  on  I'arleton,  "  you.  Sir,  who  call 
yourself  his  friend  and  guide,  you  who  know 
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and  feel,  what  his  feeble  intellect  hardly  does, 
all  the  baseness,  the  unmanly  baseness,  of  his 
conduct ;  how  can  you  sit  tamely  by  and  endure 
to  see  him  thus  degrade  himself?  How  can  you 
call  yourself  a  man,  and  suffer  him  thus  to  insult 
two  unprotected  women  ?  Oh  how  deeply  must 
you  be  steeped  in  vice,  how  utterly  must  you 
have  destroyed  your  better  nature,  before  you 
could  condescend  to  be  his  accomplice  and  his 
hired  tool !  "• 

Tarleton  made  no  reply.  He  arose,  and  in  a 
low  voice  said  to  his  friend, — "  Come,  Forres- 
ter, prolonging  this  scene  will  do  no  good ;  for 
heaven's  sake  let  us  retire." 

Sir  Edward  shook  him  off.  The  contest  suited 
him ;  there  was  no  danger  in  it  to  his  person  ; 
and  the  scorn,  which  would  have  deeply  wounded 
a  sensitive  mind,  only  excited  him  to  blustering 
anger."" 

'*  I  do  not  come  here  to  bandy  words  with 
you,  Caroline.  Tarleton  is  not  to  be  persuaded 
by  you,  or  any  one  else,  to  desert  his  friend, 
when  he  has  been  injured  and  deceived  and  jilted. 
You  may  scorn  my  threats  if  you  please :  but  I 
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tell  you,  and  your  mother  too,  and  I  swear  it, 
that  Clara  Forrester  shall  be  mine,  though 
heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  prevent  it:  and 
I  tell  you '' 

"  Sir  Edward  Forrester,''  exclaimed  Caroline, 
with  an  energy  of  tone  which  compelled  the 
insolent  young  man  to  silence,  and  made  even 
the  firm  Tarleton  start,  "  Sir  Edward  Forrester, 
I  address  you  now,  and  it  is  the  last  time  that  I 
will  ever  condescend  to  do  so.  I  have  probably 
only  a  few  years — a  few  months  to  live ;  others 
will  see  it,  although  I  shall  not,  when  this  day, 
which  can  only  bring  poverty  upon  us,  shall,  or 
my  mind  deceives  me  strangely,  entail  ruin  and 
remorse,  aye,  and  death  perhaps,  upon  you. 
Remember  my  words,  Sir, — you  will,  you  must 
remember  them.  In  my  mother's  name,  and  in 
my  own,  I  now  command  you  to  leave  us." 

Sir  Edward  attempted  some  insolent  and 
threatening  reply,  but  the  energy  of  the  poor 
feeble  invalid  had  quelled  him,  and  he  permitted 
Tarleton  to  drag  him  away. 

The  walk  homewards  was  occupied  by  the  in- 
dignant baronet  in  one  long  tissue  of  invective 
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and  threats  against  the  relations  he  had  just 
quitted.  Tarleton  answered  him  not ;  heeded 
not  what  he  said ;  he  was  buried  in  his  own 
galling  reflections.  "When  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Royal  Crescent,  they  separated 
as  by  mutual  consent ;  and  Tarleton  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  with  a  quick  and 
uneven  step, 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  clenching  his  hands 
with  violence,  "  yes,  I  am  changed  indeed.  Pive 
years  ago,  had  my  fortune,  my  life  depended 
upon  it,  I  could  not  tamely  have  stood  by  and 
have  witnessed  such  infamy.  I  should  have 
struck  this  bullying  coward  to  the  ground.  But 
now — now,  I  can  bear  to  be  taunted  with  being 
his  hired  tool,  the  associate  of  his  cowardly 
baseness.  And  am  I  not,'"  he  continued  after  a 
pause,  "  am  I  not  at  this  moment  on  the  very 
verge  of  greater  crimes,  crimes  which  even  a  few 
short  months  ago  I  should  have  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  ?  Well,  let  it  be  so  ;  I  care  not.  I 
am  sick  of  the  flat,  stale  realities  of  life.  I  am 
sick  of  life ;  and  if  crime  leads  on  to  death,  so 
much  the  better." 


RIVALEY . 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Happy  and  unclouded  were  the  days  which 
Clara  Forrester  was  now  passing  at  East  Leigh- 
ton.  With  the  buoyant  thoughtlessness  of 
youth,  she  had  forgotten  her  late  anxieties  at 
Bath.  The  hostility  of  her  petulant  and  frivol- 
ous cousin  had  ceased  to  alarm  her  ;  and  if  at 
times  his  violence,  and  the  deeper  feelings 
which  had  agitated  his  friend,  crossed  her 
memory,  the  painful  recollection  was  soon  chased 
away  by  more  pleasing  thoughts. 

She  dearly  loved  her  uncle,  and  felt  that,  day 
by  day,  her  taste  was  improved,  and  her  range 
of  thought  enlarged  by  the  studies  to  which, 
under  his  guidance,  some  hours  of  every  morn- 
ing were  devoted. 

With   Miss  Mackenzie,  she  had  formed   an 
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ardent  friendship ;  and  each  day,  as  her  friend's 
Scottish  reserve  wore  off,  and  as  the  blended 
strength  and  gentleness  of  her  character,  were 
developed,  Clara's  affection  and  respect  for  her 
increased.  Young  Walsingham's  frequent,  nay 
almost  daily  visits,  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
contentment. 

We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  assert,  that 
Miss  Clara  Forrester,  as  in  duty  bound,  fell 
violently  in  love  with  the  honourable  Lionel 
De  Tracey  Walsingham,  at  first  sight ;  and  that 
also,  as  in  duty  bound,  she  was,  for  an  incon- 
ceivably long  period  of  time,  perfectlv  un- 
conscious of  the  accident.  She  felt  how  much 
she  liked  his  society,  how  much  she  admired 
and  esteemed  him,  but  she  had  no  idea  that  all 
this  was  love.  She  knew  that  each  day's  post 
was  expected  to  bring  the  order  for  him  to  join 
his  regiment :  and  although  the  thought  of  his 
departure  made  her  heart  turn  cold,  still  not 
even  this  made  her  perceive  the  precipice  on 
which  she  stood  ;  and  the  tone  of  their  inter- 
course, especially  when  they  were  alone,  was  so 
gay,  so  lively,  that  it  seemed  impossible  any- 
k5 
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thing  so  serious  as  love  could  lurk  unseen 
amongst  it. 

Young  Walsingbam  was  as  vividly  alive 
to  the  comedy  of  life  as  Clara  herself  could  be. 
They  both  loved,  respected,  and  almost  vene- 
rated Mr.  Hardinge,  and  having  clearly  and  de- 
finitely ascertained  this  to  be  the  case,  they  had 
no  scruples  as  to  enjoying,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  fond  absurdities  into  which,  for  his  dear 
sake,  the  two  fair  rivals  were  led.  If,  now  and 
then,  some  stray  gleams  of  amatory  tenderness 
broke  out  in  his  own  conduct,  they  were  only 
considered  as  reflected  folly ;  and  as  such  le- 
gitimate food  for  amusement. 

Each  day  Clara  and  Lionel  became  more 
intimate,  and  their  communications  more  confi- 
dential and  unreserved  ;  but  each  day  was  more 
gay,  more  lively,  more  filled  up  with  mirth  and 
laughter,  than  the  preceding.  Each  assumption 
of  command  over  a  vanquished  lover  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Dobson,  each  plaintive  expression  of 
diminished  hope  on  that  of  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
had  now  become  established  subjects  of  amuse- 
ment, and  had  only  to  be  hinted  at  to  produce 
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unbounded  merriment.  The  widow's  culinary 
plottings ;  Judge  Hannah's  counter-plottings ; 
her  hourly  increasing  detestation  of  French 
cooking;  the  spinster's  poetic  invitations  and 
romantic  messages,  which  it  was  evident  Har- 
dinge  only  divulged,  because  he  feared  the 
consequences  of  treating  them  as  confidential ; 
the  Doctor's  exaggerated  and  gout-soothing 
reports  at  the  castle,  and  the  Earl's  pertinacious 
determination  never  to  see  Mrs.  Dobson  without 
lecturing  her  on  the  steam-engine ;  all  these 
were  endless  sources  of  amusement  to  Clara 
and  Lionel,  and  amidst  laughing,  rattling, 
thoughtless  hours,  deep,  overwhelming,  and 
enduring  love  took  firm  possession  of  both  their 
young  hearts. 

The  days  during  which  love  is  felt,  but  felt 
unsuspected  and  unfeared,  are  the  happiest,  the 
brightest,  in  the  whole  extent  of  life.  With 
this  young  pair,  these  days  of  happy  self- 
delusion,  of  unclouded  sunshine,  were,  also, 
sadly  brief,  and  with  how  sudden,  how  fearful 
a  change  did  they  terminate  ! 

Hardinge's  visits  to  Hill-side  Cottage,  although 
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not  so  perpetual  as  they  had  been,  were  still  very 
frequent.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  induced 
by  Clara  to  remain  at  home,  when  the  Mackenzie's 
spent  the  evening  at  the  Manor-house,  and  once 
or  twice  he  was  a  guest  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's 
quiet  tea-table.  Miss  Chamberlayne  also  con- 
trived sometimes  with  Clara's  aid  to  snatch 
him  from  the  allurements  of  the  widow's  gayer 
parties,  and  to  induce  him  to  give  up  an  entire 
evening  to  poetry  and  quadrille,  which,  strangely 
mixed  together  as  they  were  by  the  fair  spinster, 
constituted  what  she  termed  "  the  blended 
varieties  of  social  pleasures." 

Still  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  widow.  Clara,  although 
always  invited,  very  rarely  accompanied  him, 
and  by  degrees  it  had  become  an  established 
arrangement,  that  on  all  tliose  evenings  when  he 
was  at  Hill-side  Cottage,  Clara  should  pass  two 
or  three  hours  with  her  new  friends,  and  the 
visit  generally  concluded  by  Miss  Mackenzie's 
accompanying  her  home  to  within  a  little 
distance  of  the  Manor-house,  where  the  path 
led   them    throuojh    a    short    avenue  of  trees. 
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Here,  when  the  moon  was  bright,  or  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  evening  tempted  them, 
they  would  remain  tracing  and  retracing  their 
steps,  till  the  last  shades  of  twilight  closed 
around  them,  deeply  immersed  in  all  those 
subjects  of  discourse  which  fair  ladies  are 
accustomed  to  expatiate  upon,  and  for  the  full 
investigation  of  which  the  longest  days  are  far 
too  short. 

The  spot,  although  no  houses  were  within 
sight,  was  close  to  the  village,  and  gave  no 
idea  of  loneliness.  It  had  lately  occurred  that 
on  two  or  three  evenings,  urgent  business  at 
East  Leighton,  had  constrained  Lionel  to  pass 
through  this  avenue;  on  these  occasions  he 
joined  the  ladies,  and  remained  with  them  until 
the  conclusion  of  their  walk ;  when,  with  great 
propriety.  Miss  Mackenzie  conducted  Clara  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  Manor-house,  and  was  in 
her  turn  escorted  by  Lionel  to  the  wicket  of  her 
mother^s  cottage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when,  at  the 
close  of  a  lovely  day  in  August,  Clara  and 
Jane  Mackenzie  found  themselves  again  in  this 
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avenue ;  and  again,  absorbed  in  their  conversa- 
tion, allowed  the  shades  of  evening  to  close 
around  them.  Young  Walsingham  was  not 
there :  he  had  left  Rylands  early  in  the  morning, 
to  be  present  at  a  grand  military  review  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  county ;  and  would  probably 
not  return  until  the  morrow.  The  friends  at 
length,  warned  by  the  approaching  darkness, 
bade  each  other  adieu,  and  took  their  home- 
ward paths.  Clara,  as  she  approached  the  end 
of  the  avenue  saw,  but  with  no  feeling  of  alarm, 
a  carriage  standing  by  the  road  side.  The 
postboy  had  left  his  horses :  and  seated  on  the 
grass,  was  very  leisurely  discussing  his  supper 
of  bread  and  cheese.  The  vehicle  was  a  heavy 
lumbering  coach,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
worn-out,  old-fashioned  family  carriage.  The 
blinds  were  up  ;  and  every  thing  indicated  that 
it  had  been  used  to  convey  some  party  across 
the  country ;  and  had  now  halted  on  its  return 
home,  either  to  rest  the  horses  or  to  afford  time 
for  their  driver's  repast. 

Clara  had  proceeded  a  few  yards  past  the  spot 
where  it  stood,  when  she  heard  the  carriaeje-door 
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gently  opened,  and  the  feet  of  several  persons 
jumping  in  quick  succession  to  the  ground. 
In  an  instant  she  found  herself  surrounded  by 
four  men,  whose  faces  were  concealed,  and  who 
were  clothed  in  the  brown  smock-frock,  the 
general  dress  of  farm  servants  in  that  part  of 
England.  Two  of  them  with  rude  violence 
seized  the  alarmed  and  astonished  girl  by  the 
arms:  and  a  third,  before  she  could  utter  a 
single  shriek  for  assistance,  before  she  could 
master  the  first  gasp  of  terror,  enveloped  her 
head  so  closely  in  the  thick  folds  of  a  large 
cloak  as  almost  to  suspend  her  power  of  breath- 
ing. 

In  a  moment  of  time  they  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage  :  three  of  the  men  sprung  in  after  her  ; 
the  fourth  closed  the  door  and  rapidly  mounted 
upon  the  box.  The  post-boy,  who  appeared 
not  in  the  least  surprised  at  this  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  his  supper,  was  already  in  his  saddle  ; 
and  the  heavy  vehicle  was  put  into  motion,  at 
first  at  a  moderate  pace,  and  then  as  rapidly  as 
the  horses  could  be  urged  to  drag  it  forward. 

The  whole  transaction  did  not  occupy    one 
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half  minute.  The  ruffians,  as  soon  as  the  car- 
riage was  in  motion,  relaxed  their  violent  hold, 
and  removed  the  suffocating  veil.  Clara,  the 
instant  that  she  recovered  her  breath,  exerted 
her  utmost  strength  to  shriek  for  assistance ; 
but  a  bandage,  which  rendered  all  utterance 
impossible,  was  placed  upon  her  mouth.  She 
felt  that  the  hands,  which  performed  the  coward 
office,  trembled  violently  ;  and  the  same  person 
in  a  voice  evidently  feigned,  and  as  evidently 
agitated,  bade  her  dismiss  all  fear ;  assuring  her 
that  she  would  be  exposed  to  no  further  injury 
or  rudeness. 

Clara  felt  certain  that  the  speaker  was  Philip 
Tarleton.  She  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being 
in  the  power  of  such  a  man.  But  who  were  the 
others  ?  Could  it  be  possible,  that  one  of  them 
was  her  own  kinsman  ?  Vicious  and  dissolute 
as  he  was,  could  he  have  brought  himself  to  so 
base  an  act  ?  The  thought  passed  across  her 
mind;  but  she  rejected  it  as  too  improbable, 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  feeble  timid 
character.  It  must  be  the  subtle ,  daring  Tar- 
leton, in  whose  power  she  was.     Her  foititude 
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did  not  give  way  under  the  conviction  ;  but  she 
felt  that  to  Heaven,  and  to  Heaven  alone,  she 
could  look  for  support  and  protection. 

Again  the  same  individual,  who  was  seated 
at  her  right  hand,  assured  her,  in  a  more  deli- 
berate tone,  but  still  in  an  assumed  voice,  that 
her  alarm  was  groundless ;  that  no  violence,  no 
indignity,  was  intended;  nor  even  any  tem- 
porary harshness  of  treatment,  unless  her  own 
conduct  constrained  them  to  adopt  it.  In  a 
short  time,  and  after  a  couple  of  miles  had  been 
gone  over,  the  carriage  stopped  :  and  Clara 
heard  the  sound  of  other  wheels.  For  a  few 
brief  moments  the  hope  of  aid  and  of  escape 
passed  across  her  mind ;  but  it  faded  away, 
when  the  other  carriage  stopped  close  to  them  ; 
and  she  heard  whispering  voices.  The  doors 
were  opened ;  the  steps  flung  down  ;  and  gently, 
but  with  great  haste,  she  was  removed  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  two  of  the  three  men  follow- 
ing her,  and  placing  themselves  one  on  each 
side ;  and  she  detected  the  steps  of  more  than  one 
person  ascending  to  the  seat  behind.  The  light 
carriage,  in  which  she  was  now  imprisoned,  set 
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off  at  a  pace  fearfully  rapid.     The  silk  blinds  i 

were  all  drawn  down ;  and  the  carriage,  although  \ 

it  was  moonlight,  was  so  dark,  that  Clara  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  discover  whether  Sir  Edward 
Forrester  was  one  of  her  companions.  Her  un- 
certainty was  of  short  duration :  for  as  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  the  bandage  was  withdrawn  ; 
and  Tarleton,  addressing  her  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  respect,  said  : — 

"  Your  Cousin,  and  I  also,  greatly  lament, 
Miss  Forrester,  that  this  show  of  violence  should 
have  been  necessary ;  but  be  assured,  Madam, 
that  you  are  in  perfect,  in  absolute  safety.'' 

"  Cousin  Clara,"'  said  Sir  Edward,  who  at 
last  from  mere  shame  summoned  up  courage  to 
address  her,  but  in  a  tone  and  manner  strangely 
compounded  of  timidity,  arrogance,  and  assumed 
ease ;  "  my  lovely  Cousin,  for  God's  sake  don't 
be  blind  to  your  own  interest !  don't  be  ungrate- 
ful to  my  ardent  love  !  After  the  daring  step  I 
have  taken  to-day,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 

doubt  my  love,  my  unspeakable  love ;  and, 

and,  upon  my  soul,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it 
devilish  hard  you  should  treat  me  as  you  have 
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done,  when  every  thing  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion." He  paused,  expecting  an  answer,  but 
Clara  remained  silent ;  and  he  was  constrained  to 
resume  his  oration.  "  Yes,"^  he  said,  with  in- 
creased  hesitation,  "  I  say  it  again  ;  it  is  impos- 
sible you  should  doubt  my  love,  my  very 
passionate  love,  my  dearest,  loveliest  Clara  !  or 
that  you  should  not  perceive  that,  willing  or 
unwilling,  you  must  be  mine.  I  am  not  a  man 
to  fall  back  after  I  have  done  all  I  have  done. 
I  would  die  first.  I  have  too  much  of  your 
own  spirit,  Clara,  for  that  ;  and  too  high  a 
regard  for  my  own  character  and  your's  too  to 
think  for  a  moment  of  doing  it.  Clara  Forrester, 
I  say  again  you  are  perfectly  safe ;  my  inten- 
tions are  most  honourable,  and  generous  too ;  by 
heavens  they  are — and  you  have  nothing  to 
fear,  if  you  will  but  be  wise  enough  to  secure 
your  own  happiness,  and  see  your  own  interest, 
and  your  mother's,  and  Caroline's,  and, — and, — 
to  make  me  the  most  enviable  and  the  most 
happy  of  human  beings." 

This  was  a    much    longer  speech    than    Sir 
Edward  Forrester  had  any  intention  or  wish  to 
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have  made  ;  and  he  would  have  been  rejoiced 
if  Clara  had  interrupted  him  in  its  progress, 
however  tart  her  reply  might  have  been.  A 
timid  pleader  of  a  bad  cause  dislikes  nothing  so 
much  as  being  allowed  to  expend,  uninterrupted, 
all  he  has  to  say. 

Clara  had  controlled  the  expression  of  alarm 
and  indignation  which  the  first  tumult  of  her 
feelings  prompted.  Although  it  was  the  first 
time  in  her  tranquil  life  that  actual  danger  had 
ever  approached  her,  it  did  not  long  overwhelm 
her  clear  intellect,  nor  paralyze  her  bold  spirit. 
Her  first  resolve  had  been  to  appeal  to  the  pity, 
to  the  generosity  of  those  in  whose  power  she 
was.  It  is  the  natural  impulse  of  noble  and 
generous  natures  to  think  that  what  would  in- 
fluence their  better  feelings  must  have  weight 
with  others.  But  every  word  that  her  cousin 
had  uttered  proved  to  her  that  any  such  appeal 
must  be  in  vain,  that  she  should  only  add  to  her 
danger  by  condescending  to  supplications ;  and 
that  her  hopes  of  escape  must  rest  on  her  own 
firmness  and  resolution,  and  on  the  control 
which  his    timid    self-love,  his  vanity,  and    his 
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dread  of  the  world's  ridicule  must  give  her  over 
him.  She  paused  long,  and  weighed  the  motives 
and  real  import  of  every  word  of  her  cousin's 
ill-connected  address  before  she  replied ;  and 
although  she  heard  the  beating  of  her  own  heart, 
and  felt  the  cold  dew  stand  on  her  brow,  it  was 
in  a  tone  perfectly  collected,  and  of  bitter  scorn, 
that  she  spoke. 

"  Edward  Forrester,  you  are  a  weak,  bad 
man ;  led  into  an  act  of  disgraceful  violence  by 
the  base,  subtle  wretch  who  sits  beside  me ;  who 
is  sacrificing  you  for  his  own  unmanly  revenge.'' 

"  Me  !"  cried  Tarleton,  with  well-assumed 
indignation,  "  you  wrong  me.  Miss  Forrester  ; 
by  heavens  you  wrong  me  !  Sir  Edward,  clear 
me  from  this  charge.  Are  you  acting  under  any 
guidance  but  your  own  ?  Is  it  not  your  uncon- 
trollable passion  for  your  lovely  cousin  which 
leads  you  to  this  too  daring,  too  audacious  en- 
terprise ?  Have  I  urged  you  to  it  ?  have  I  not 
used  every  argument  in  my  power  to  dissuade 
you  ?  have  I  not  opposed  you  until  I  felt  tliat 
the  violence  of  your  love  made  all  resistance 
fruitless  .''     Ami  not  now  assisting  you  against 
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my  will'?  have  you  not  constrained  me  by  the 
strong  hold  your  friendship  gives  you  over 
me?" 

"  Of  course,"  cried  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  with 
eagerness;  dreading,  beyond  all  other  earthly 
things,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  guided  by 
others,  and  much  more  willing  to  be  held  guilty 
of  all  possible  crimes,  than  to  be  supposed  to 
require  aid  or  assistance  in  committing  them. 
"  Of  course  !  I  want  no  man's  advice  to  prompt 
my  actions  !  I  adore  you,  Clara.  I  adore  you, 
and  you  shall  be  mine  by  all  the  heavenly 
powers  !" 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  Clara,  without  deigning  to 
notice  her  cousin's  disjointed  protestations  of 
love.  "  I  repeat  it ;  Sir  Edward  Forrester  is 
led  on  to  his  destruction  by  you,  Mr.  Tarleton  ; 
by  you  who  are  the  more  utterly  vile,  the  more 
utterly  degraded,  because  you  have  intellect  to 
tell  you  how  atrocious  this  conduct  is,  which 
your  poor  victim  here  has  not.  Yes,  Sir,  I  tell 
you  so ;  and  I  tell  you  that  fear  of  you  or  of  him 
will  never  influence  me,  no,  not  a  feather's 
weight.     Mr.   Tarleton  may   have  calculated," 
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she  continued,  addressing  Sir  Edward  Forrester, 
"  correctly  upon  your  feebleness  and  credulity  ; 
but  I  doubt  his  being  prepared  to  meet  the  quiet 
firmness  of  a  determined  woman.'^ 

"  I  am  not  a  victim.  I  am  not  led  by 
Tarleton.  He  is  a  kind  friend,  but  I  am  not  to 
be  led  by  him,  or  by  any  man  or  woman  either, 
that  ever  breathed.     My  G  !   how   diabo- 

lically provoking  it  is  !  Am  I  not  able  to  decide 
for  myself  in  a  point  where  my  heart  is  con- 
cerned ?" 

"  Heart  !"  cried  Clara,  with  scorn. 

"  Yes,  heart  f*  he  rejoined.  "  Do  I  not  know 
my  own  feelings  ?  I  foUow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  free  will ;  and,  by  heavens,  I  will  follow 
them  if  I  die  for  it  to-morrow.  I  can't  see  why 
any  woman  need  break  her  heart  at  being  my 
wife,  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  her 
mother  and  sister  starving  if  she  won't." 

"  Base,  base  threat  !''  murmured  the  indignant 
girl. 

"What,"  continued  Sir  Edward,  becoming 
more  valiant  by  degrees,  as  he  found  that 
he    was    allowed    to   hector   with    impunity  ; 
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"give  up  the  woman  I  adore? — give  up  the 
loveliest  angel  in  the  universe,  and  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  my  friends,  and  of  every 
creature  that  knows  me  P'"* 

Clara''s  quick  intellect  perceived,  in  the  energy 
with  which  these  last  words  were  uttered,  what 
feeling  really  predominated  in  Sir  Edward's 
mind.  The  knowledge  gave  her  confidence. 
She  attempted  no  further  remonstrances — made 
no  reply  to  the  warm  expressions  of  love  and 
admiration  which  Sir  Edward  exerted  his 
utmost  eloquence  to  pour  forth,  and  which, 
forced  on  her  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  became  insults  ;  but  with  a 
strength  of  mind  not  often  possessed  by  one  so 
young,  and  so  untried  in  adversity,  she  controlled 
her  feelings,  and  strove  deliberately  to  decide 
how  best  to  resist  and  conquer  the  perils  which 
surrounded  her.  She  reasoned  herself  into  the 
conviction^  that  however  vile,  however  depraved 
and  sensual  Sir  Edward  Forrester  might  be, 
still  it  was  impossible  he  could  intend  to  make 
his  OM'n  relative  the  victim  of  those  outrages, 
which    woman   dreads  worse  than  death  :  that 
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however  bold  the  villainy  of  Tarleton,  however 
daring  and  unprincipled  his  plans  and  his 
counsels  might  be,  still  his  presence  must  be 
some  protection  to  her.  She  went  over  in  her 
mind  minutely  all  that  had  passed  between 
herself  and  him,  when  he  declared  his  love  ;  and 
she  felt  that  even  then  the  honest  candour  of  her 
manner  had  controlled  him.  She  weighed  the 
vacillating,  childish  weakness  of  Sir  Edward's 
character,  and  felt  assured  that  she  could  force 
his  abject  mind  into  submission  and  repentance. 
And  if  her  hopes  deceived  her  in  all  this,  the  bold 
pure  blood  which  flowed  in  her  veins  told  her 
that  death  should  be  the  safeguard  of  her 
honour. 

Ample  time  for  reflection  was  afforded  her  ; 
for  the  carriage  proceeded  at  a  more  moderate 
pace  over  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  moon 
was  at  the  full,  and  Clara  perceived,  by  the  rays 
which  streamed  through  the  blinds,  that  they 
had  changed  their  course  more  than  once ;  and 
must  almost  have  completed  a  wide  circuit.  On 
a  sudden  the  harsh  voice  of  one  of  the  attendants 
ordered  the  postilions  to  dash  forward,  and  the 
horses  were   urged  to  their  full    speed.     Clara 
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heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  rapidly  passing 
them,  and  the  sudden  thought  crossed  her  mind 
that  it  might  be  Walsingham.  She  gave  a  faint 
shriek,  faint  from  the  anxious  haste  with  which 
it  was  uttered.  Again  she  strove  to  cry  out,  but 
the  prompt  Tarleton  prevented  her. 

"  Be  quick,  Tarleton,"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  in  a  tone  of  fear,  "  for  heaven's  sake 
be  quick."" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Tarleton.  "  Miss  Forrester, 
why  force  us  to  exert  constraint  over  you  ? 
There  is  no  possibility  of  any  person  attempting 
to  rescue  you,  and  if  there  were  we  have  ample 
strength  to  render  the  endeavour  fruitless. 
You  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this." 

Clara  made  no  reply — her  heart  told  her  that 
Lionel  had  been  near  her.  Oh  !  had  he  known 
it;  could  he  have  guessed  her  danger,  what 
power  could  have  resisted  his  courage,  his 
energy  in  her  behalf !  But  now  each  moment 
removed  her  farther  from  his  aid,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her  at  the  thought. 

It  was  indeed  Lionel  Walsingham.  With  the 
fond  desire  of  a  youthful  lover  to  be  near  his 
mistress,  each  added  mile  of  distance  being  an 
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added  misery,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
delay  his  return  to  Rylands  until  the  morrow ; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  two  armed  domestics, 
for  in  those  days  more  pomp  and  circum- 
stance attended  the  journey ings  of  persons  of 
rank  than  at  present,  he  was  riding  home- 
wards at  a  rapid  pace.  He  heard  not  the 
imploring  cry  which  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  obeyed.  The  noise  of  the  carriage,  the 
closed  windows,  the  mere  instant  of  time  which 
the  passing  occupied,  all  prevented  it. 

Bitterly,  bitterly,  was  the  grief,  the  despair, 
which  in  a  few  hours  came  upon  him,  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  so  near  her. 

The  carriage  at  length  stopped  ;  the  post- 
boys were  ordered  to  alight,  and  the  two  men, 
whose  dress  was  now  changed  to  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman's groom,  descended  from  the  seat  behind 
the  carriage,  and  mounted  the  horses;  the 
postilions  very  contentedly  seating  themselves 
on  a  gate,  and  again  the  carriage  proceeded 
rapidly  for  several  miles.  Once  more  it  stopped, 
and  one  of  the  men  alighting,  partially  opened 
the  door,  and  said  in  a  harsh  voice, 

"  The  lady  must  have  her  eyes  covered,  and 
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her  mouth  too.  It  must  be  so,  my  masters. 
No  living  woman,  gentle  or  simple,  shall  know 
our  secrets.  My  own  wife  don't ;  though  she  is 
in  there  now."" 

The  unworthy  office  was  again  performed  by 
Tarleton.  Clara  knew  that  resistance  was  vain, 
and  did  not  attempt  it.  She  was  desired  to 
alight ;  and  they  proceeded  on  foot :  at  the  same 
time  the  carriage  turned  and  retraced  its  path. 
She  heard  the  deep  barking  of  a  watch-dog.  It 
aroused  the  guardians  of  some  other  dwellings, 
but  as  they  proceeded  the  noise  gradually  ceased, 
and  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of  water  in  rapid 
motion.  The  path  on  which  they  trod  now 
began  gradually  to  ascend.  On  a  sudden  she 
perceived  a  change  in  the  air  as  it  blew  upon  her 
forehead;  and  she  was  at  once  convinced  that 
she  was  in  the  gorge  of  the  Mendip  Cliffs. 
Every  word  she  had  heard  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted there,  of  the  dens  and  lurking  places 
which  they  contained,  of  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
Robinson,  rushed  to  her  memory  ;  and  she  gave 
herself  up  as  lost,  utterly  lost.  The  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  that  perhaps  at  the  very  spot 
on  which  she  now  trod,  she  had  cast  off*  with 
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coolness,  almost  with  neglect,  the  arm  of  Lionel 
— the  arm  which  now  she  would  have  given 
years  of  life  to  have  clung  to.  She  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears,  the  first  which  she  had 
shed ;  and  sobbed  with  convulsive  violence. 
Soothing  words  were  addressed  to  her  by  Sir 
Edward  and  Tarleton,  as  they  led  her  on,  but 
she  heeded  them  not,  and  long  and  overpowering 
was  the  paroxysm  of  grief  to  which  she  at  last 
gave  way.  It  compelled  her  tyrant  guides  to 
suspend  their  progress.  Water  was  brought  to 
the  almost  fainting  girl,  and  by  degrees  she 
resumed  her  self-possession ;  but  her  spirit  and 
her  hopes  had  sunk.  Again  she  was  led  on,  and 
the  footsteps  of  her  companions,  and  the  echoes 
which  repeated  them  from  the  lofty  faces  of  the 
Cliffs,  were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  night.  No  wind  was 
abroad,  and  it  was  only  now  and  then,  as  they 
changed  the  direction  of  their  course,  that  a 
cooUer  breeze  came  from  some  opening  in  the 
rock. 

Clara  was  now  certain  that  her  conjecture 
was  well-founded  ;  and  fancied  she  could  recog- 
nize every  winding  of  the  defile.     They  quitted 
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the  rough  path  on  which  they  had  been  walking, 
and  she  felt  the  soft  grass  under  her  feet.  A 
few  steps  brought  them  to  a  very  steep  ascent, 
over  loose  fragments  of  stone  which  rolled  away 
under  their  tread.  Up  this  she  was  borne. 
They  stopped ;  and  she  heard  a  sound  such  as 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  brush- 
wood or  brambles.  Again  she  was  led  forward  ; 
the  direction  of  their  steps  changing  more  than 
once.  Her  rude  supporters  quitted  her  side : 
and  one  of  them  led  her  forward  througli  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  fissure  ascending  into  the 
rock.  After  some  distance  had  been  thus  passed, 
she  perceived  that  she  was  in  a  more  open  space  : 
and  was  assailed  by  the  disgusting  odours  of 
tobacco.  She  heard  voices  speaking  in  a  sup- 
pressed tone,  whilst  she  was  hurried  forward 
past  them ;  the  footsteps  of  those  who  led  her 
reverberating  from  the  roof.  A  door  was  thrown 
back  :  she  was  led  into  a  room,  and  a  chair  was 
given  her.  There  was  some  low  whispering 
for  a  few  minutes ;  during  which  the  door  was 
opened  and  shut  more  than  once :  and  at  length 
the  bandages  were  removed,  not  by  the  fingers 
of  Tarleton,  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion, 
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nor  by  those  of  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  rendered 
equally  unsteady  by  something  nearly  allied  to 
fear,  but  by  the  coarse  rough  hands  of  a  female. 
The  hands  were  coarse  and  rough:  but  they 
were  those  of  a  woman,  and  it  gave  Clara  un- 
speakable relief  to  know  that  one  of  her  own  sex 
was  near  her. 

When  the  fatigued  and  harassed  girl  looked 
around  her,  she  perceived  that  she  was  in  a 
small  room ;  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of 
rough  boards,  whilst  the  shelving  roof  and  the 
floor  were  the  naked  rock :  and  that  its  only 
inmate,  beside  herself,  was  a  hard-featured  red- 
faced  woman,  whose  breath  was  redolent  of 
brandy.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  was  a  grate 
with  a  coal-fire  burning  in  it,  the  smoke  of 
which  made  its  exit  by  some  unseen  aperture  in 
the  roof;  a  truckle  bed,  a  table,  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  constituted  all  its  furniture. 

A  single  glance  showed  Clara  all  this :  but 
her  eye  rested  with  eager  scrutiny  on  the  face  of 
her  companion  ;  as  if  her  fate  depended  on  the 
expression  of  her  countenance.  The  features 
were  coarse  and  unfeminine ;  but  Clara  thought 
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that  she  read  good-nature  and  kindness  in  their 
strong  lines,  and  she  breathed  more  freely. 

"  Bless  your  pretty  face.  Miss,"  cried  the 
woman,  nodding  her  head  good-naturedly.  "  You 
will  be  a  happy  woman  soon — Come,  come,  don't 
vex  yourself.  A  cloudy  morning  always  brings 
a  fine  day."" 

Clara  looked  at  the  door.  The  woman  ap- 
peared to  understand  her  feelings  ;  for  she  went 
and  fastened  it  with  a  rude  bolt. 

"  Nobody  will  disturb  you  here  to-night,  my 
pretty  dear. — Your  lover.  Miss,  the  short  gentle- 
man,— and  he  is  as  nice  looking  a  young  fellow 
as  I  ever  see'd,  though  he  does  look  so  mortal 
pale  and  trembling, — he  ordered  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  wouldn't  intrude — aye,  intrude,  he  said — 
any  conversation  upon  you  to-night. — Don't 
take  on  so,  Miss,"  she  continued,  seeing  the 
expression  of  deep  misery  on  Clara's  face, — 
"  Don't  you  be  afeard.  I  'm  master  here :  and 
no  mortal  man  comes  into  this  place  without  my 
leave  and  pleasure.  They  shan't  come  near  you, 
or  trouble  you,  until  you  have  had  some  sleep, 
poor  soul,  and  put  your  beautiful  hair  to  rights  ; 
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and  all  that. — Come,  come,  my  dear,  it  is  all 
make  believe.  No  girl  need  break  her  heart 
because  she  is  going  to  marry  such  a  handsome 
young  lad  as  that." 

Clara  made  no  answer  to  this  encouraging 
address:  and  the  old  woman,  somewhat  indig- 
nant at  the  ill-success  of  her  eloquence,  seated 
herself  by  the  fire,  muttering  out,  "  Lord  pre- 
serve us,  what  a  rumpus  and  fuss  there  is  to 
bring  gentlefolks  together :  and  all  stuff  and 
nonsense  after  all."" 

Clara  started  up,  and  approached  her.  "  For 
the  love  of  heaven,"  she  said,  ''  tell  me,  my 
good  woman,  where  I  am,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose :  what  treachery  is  intended  against  me  ?" 

"  I  mustn't  tell  you  where  you  are,  if  I  could. 
But  I  don''t  know  myself;  though  I  can  give  a 
pretty  good  guess. — For  what  purpose  are  you 
here,  Miss  ?  "  she  added,  laughing,  "  you  knows 
that  better  than  I  do. — Why,  to  be  married  to 
be  sure,  spite  of  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  world." 

'*  You  have   been    imposed    upon,    my  good 
woman,"  cried  Clara,  with  eager  quickness ; — 
''  You   have    been   imposed   upon.     I   am   not 
L  5 
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about  to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  you  allude 
to;' 

"  Why  then,  it's  the  other,  is  it  P'"*  answered  the 
woman  very  coolly  ;  "  the  thin  one.  Well  it's 
all  the  same  to  me.  He  looks  like  a  bold  chap 
that ;  but  the  short  one 's  the  man  to  my  taste, — 
no  offence  to  you,  Miss."' 

"  No  power  in  the  world,''  said  Clara,  "  will 
ever  induce  me  to  become  the  wife  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  They  know  this  well ;  and 
they  have  deceived,  grossly  deceived  you,  and 
the  persons  whom  they  have  employed.  Will  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
cruelty  and  crime  ?  Will  you  suffer  yourself 
to  be  tricked  and  deceived  ?  Will  you  not 
rather  take  my  part  against  them  ?  Befriend 
me,  protect  me,  and  gain  to  yourselves  large 
rewards  by  doing  so  ?  " 

There  was  an  incredulous  smile,  and  a  look  of 
cunning,  on  the  woman's  countenance  as  she 
answered, 

"  I  knows  nothing  about  all  that.  Miss.  I 
does  what  my  husband  orders  me, — at  least  when 
I  pleases : — and  I  never  meddles  or  makes  with 
his  jobs.     I    am   brought  up   here  blindfolded. 
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like  I  don't  know  what,  out  of  my  own  house  to 
attend  upon  you  ;  and  keep  you  company  :  and 
I  knows  nothing  more  about  the  matter,  except 
that  it  is  a  runaway  love  affair,  and  you  are  a 
rich  young  lady,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  It  is  no  love  affair,""  said  Clara,  exerting  her- 
self to  speak  with  composure.  "  I  am  not  rich. 
My  name  is  Clara  Forrester.  One  of  those  two 
gentlemen  is  my  near  relation,  my  cousin,  Sir 
Edward  Forrester.  I  have  refused  to  marry 
him  ;  and  he  knows  that  no  power  on  earth 
will  ever  induce  me  to  become  his  wife.  This 
is  the  truth,  the  very  truth.  Will  it  not 
induce  you  to  protect  me  ? — to  afford  me  the 
means  of  escape  ?  Your  own  interest, — your 
husband's  interest,  will  be  promoted  by  this  good 
act.  I  have  friends  who  will  make  you  rich  for 
life  if  you  will  befriend  me." 

The  woman  listened  attentively,  but  shook  her 
head  as  she  answered, 

"  I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff, 
my  pretty  dear.  I  never  meddles  or  makes  as  I 
said  before  ;  but,"  she  added,  with  an  encoura- 
ging nod,  "  I'll  take  care  of  you  as  long  as  I 
have  you  here.     Nobody  shall  put  a  finger  upon 
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you  to  hurt  you,  or  frighten  you.  I  am  as  true 
as  steel  in  what  concerns  myself.  My  word's 
my  bond  ;  and  that  they  all  know.  Men  !  I 
snap  my  fingers  at  men  in  my  own  premises ; 
and  this  room  is  my  castle  now.  Come,  my 
pretty  dear,  you  must  have  some  supper  now  ; — 
some  tea  ? — no  ? — why  what 's  the  use  of  starving 
yourself  ?  Come,  come,  pluck  up  your  courage  ; 
and  it  will  be  all  put  to  rights  to-morrow.  G — d  's 
my  witness,  I  don't  care  how  soon.  I  am  tired 
enough  of  being  in  this  devil's  hole  three  days 
and  three  nights  waiting  for  you." 

Clara  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  her  lips 
parched  with  thirst.  Having  asked  for  some 
water,  and  drank  it  with  avidity,  she  approached 
the  bed,  which  seemed  neatly  and  cleanly  ar- 
ranged. 

"  I  am  worn  out,  and  sinking  with  agitation 
and  fatigue.  May  I  trust  you  ?  May  I  depend 
upon  you,  that  you  will  not  leave  me;  that  you 
will  protect  me,  as  you  say  you  will,  from  insult 
or  intrusion  ?  Tell  me,  my  good  woman,  may 
I  venture  to  lie  down  and  sleep  ?  '' 

"  Venture  ?  Lord  bless  you  ;  yes,  my  dear. 
I  '11  take  as   good  care  of  you  as  if  you  were  a 
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child  of  my  own.  Not  a  living  mortal  comes  in 
here : — that  you  may  be  sure  of:  and,  Lord  bless 
you  !  to-morrow  it  will  all  seem  a  different  thing 
to  you. — There,  there,  lay  yourself  down,  and 
be  comfortable  and  cozy.  Poor  soul !  it  must 
be  trying  to  her."*" 

The  w^oman  stood  over  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  female  heart  loses  all  its 
gentle  feelings ;  and  she  watched  with  compas- 
sion the  tears  which  streamed   abundantly  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  girl ;  who,  with  her  hands 
clasped    upon    her  breast,  silently  implored    the 
protection  of  Heaven,    and  then   sunk   into   a 
troubled,  but  heavy  sleep.     She  drew    an   old- 
fashioned  easy  chair  towards  the  fire;  refreshed 
herself  with  a  very    prolonged  draught  from  a 
suspicious-looking   bottle;    and    composed    her 
bulky  person    to  sleep  ;  muttering,  in  an  under 
tone,  "  Queer  goings  on  I  but  this  is  what  gentle- 
folks call  fashionable  love-making,  and  romance, 
I  suppose." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

It  was  indeed  into  a  den  of  robbery  and 
of  murder  that  the  reckless  audacity  of  Tarle- 
ton  had  now  brought  the  woman  whose  destruc- 
tion he  had  sworn  to  accomplish,  and  the  con- 
fiding friend  for  whose  fate  he  cared  not. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  place,  the  cut- 
throat looks  of  its  inmates,  seven  or  eight  as 
audacious  villains  as  were  ever  linked  together, 
daunted  not  him.  Their  last  deed  of  violence 
had  been  the  murder  of  the  traveller  Robinson, 
whose  body  was  now  festering  in  one  of  tlie 
deep  and  distant  chasms  of  the  immense  cavern 
which  they  occupied.  This  Tarleton  knew,  or 
at  least  strongly  suspected,  from  information 
which  he  had  a  few  hours  before  extracted  from 
the  petty  fogging  scoundrel   at  Axbridge.     He 
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cared  not — he  knew  that  the  villains,  in  whose 
power  he  had  placed  himself,  were  alike  in- 
different to  the  death  as  to  the  life  of  himself 
and  his  two  victims ;  that  the  only  interest 
which  they  took  in  their  fate  was  on  account  of 
the  money  which  could  be  extracted  from  them, 
and  with  cautious  acuteness  he  had  taken  good 
care  so  to  arrange  the  transaction,  that  the  pay- 
ment for  their  services  could  only  be  received, 
when  he  and  his  companions  were  no  longer  at 
their  mercy  ;  nor  had  he  omitted  to  make  this 
point  clearly  understood  by  all  of  them.  They 
knew  that  the  persons  only  of  their  visitors  were 
in  their  power ;  and  that  their  gold,  for  which 
alone  they  cared,  could  only  be  obtained  through 
the  circuitous  channel  of  the  two  legal  worthies 
at  Axbridge. 

But,  although  at  ease  on  all  this,  Philip 
Tarleton  had  many  causes  of  disquietude,  many 
subjects  of  contemplation  which  kept  sleep  away 
from  his  rough  couch  of  leaves  for  many  an 
hour  after  the  innocent  and  unprotected  Clara 
had  sunk  into  repose. 

He  had  not  to  learn  that  a  firm  fixed  mind, 
even  when  the  frame  it  animates  is  delicate  and 
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weak,  is  a  powerful  antagonist ;  and  although, 
at  moments,  Clara  Forrester's  alarm  and  grief 
had  mastered  her,  he  had  perceived  in  her  de- 
meanour a  steady  calmness,  and  a  self-possession, 
which,  he  feared,  would  derange  and  overthrow 
his  plans.  He  knew  she  was  a  creature  of 
energy  and  spirit — he  had  expected  violence  of 
passion  and  of  grief,  but  that  very  violence  he 
hoped  would  have  shortened  the  duration  of  her 
resistance :  and  that  she  would  have  yielded  at 
length  to  his  machinations,  and  sealed  her  own 
misery,  by  accepting  the  hand  of  her  worthless 
cousin.  But  her  composure,  her  steady  and 
almost  civil  contempt,  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
him,  and  shook  his  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

A  passing  thought  crossed  his  mind.  Would 
she,  surrounded  by  danger,  and  feeling,  as  he 
perceived  she  did,  that  her  fate  rested  on  him- 
self alone,  would  she  now  consent  to  be  his  ? 
Might  she  not,  even  now,  be  induced  to  lead 
him  back  to  repentance  and  to  happiness  ?  He 
cast  aside  the  thought,  not  as  treacherous  to  his 
patron  and  his  friend,  that  he  regarded  not ; 
but  his  pride  dreaded  the  ignominy  of  a  second 
refusal,  and  such  he  knew  he  should  receive. 
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If  she  rejected  him  when  her  affections  were 
disengaged,  when  he  stood  well  in  her  opinion, 
and  before  he  had  offended  her,  what  chance 
had  he  now,  when  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
her  indignation  and  hatred — now,  when  he  was 
assured  that  her  heart. was  another's  ?  He  re- 
jected the  idea  as  visionary  and  hopeless,  but  it 
was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he  did  so. 

The  irresolute  and  timid  conduct  of  Sir 
Edward  Forrester  was  another  source  of  anxiety 
to  him.  The  childish  terror  which  the  Baronet 
had  evinced,  when  he  first  entered  the  cave,  his 
almost  cringing  civility  to  the  ruffians  who  sur- 
rounded them,  his  dread  of  whom  he  was  totally 
unable  to  disguise ;  and  his  frivolous  complaints 
of  the  roughness  of  their  fare  and  of  the  dis- 
comfort of  his  bed,  with  nothing  between  him 
and  the  damp  rock  but  a  few  dried  leaves  and  a 
coarse  blanket ;  all  this  would,  at  other  times, 
have  been  matter  of  amusement  to  Tarleton  ; 
but  now  it  indicated  to  him  the  difficulty  he 
would  have  to  restrain  Sir  Edward  from  draw- 
ing back,  and  giving  up  the  enterprize  altogether. 
Tarleton,  however,  resolved,  that  if  he  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  companion's  stability 
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his  fears  at  least  should  make  him  an  obedient 
slave. 

A  groan  of  more  tragic  horror  has  seldom 
been  uttered  than  that  which  escaped  the  lips  of 
the  adventurous  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  the 
daring,  dashing,  enterprising  lover  ;  the  hero 
whose  exploits  were  to  be  the  theme  of  praise 
from  one  end  of  Bond  Street  to  the  other  for  the 
next  six  months,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his 
wretched  bed  near  Tarleton,  and  it  was  more 
than  once  repeated,  with  increased  misery,  as  he 
gazed  at  the  group  of  his  new  friends,  who  were 
carousing  at  the  other  side  of  the  vast  chamber 
w^hich  formed  this  portion  of  the  cave. 

He  dared  not  converse  with  Tarleton,  fearful 
not  only  that  the  ruffians  would  overhear  him, 
but  of  the  reception  which  his  complaints  would 
meet  with  from  his  caustic,  gloomy  friend. 

"  Cursed — cursed — cursed  den  !'"  he  muttered 
to  himself;  "that  I  should  ever  have  been  ass 
enough  to  get  myself  penned  up  here.     I  wish 

to  G — d   that- that  every   woman  in   the 

world  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Tarleton,"  he  cried  in  a  low  whisper,  unable  to 
continue  silent,  "  Tarleton,  how  long  must  we 
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remain  in  this  infernal  vault  ?     I  have  got  a  sore 
throat  already/' 

"  Five  or  six  days,"  answered  Tarleton  com- 
posedly, "  or  until  the  uncle's  return." 

"  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Edward,  aloud. 
"  No  power  shall  induce  me  to  stay  here  so  long." 
He  looked  round  at  the  men  to  see  whether  his 
loud  tone  had  excited  their  attention ;  and 
gradually  sinking  his  \oice  to  a  most  cautious 
whisper,  continued,  "  I  will  run  any  risk,  I  will 
dare  any  dangers  out  of  doors,  rather  than  stop  in 
this  detestable,  unwholesome  hole.  I  have  no 
right  to  expose  my  cousin  to  such  sufferings." 

Tarleton  smiled  ;  "  You  are  in  no  danger," 
said  he.  "  The  brief  period  of  restraint  will 
ensure  your  happiness.  Remember,  if  anything 
can  endanger  us,  it  is  our  friends  here  perceiving 
that  we  fear  them." 

Poor   Sir   Edward  groaned,   and   again    ad- 
dressed himself  to  repose.     But  it  would  not  do. 
"  Tarleton,"   he  said,  "  have    you    made  up 
your  mind,  what   we  are  to  do  if  they  attack 
us?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  his  companion  drily  ; 
"  we  have  not  the  means  of  resisting  them,  but 
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we  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  if  they 
murder  us,  our  friend  Sparkes  will  have  them  all 
hanged  at  the  next  assizes.  My  dear  Forrester,"' 
he  continued,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  "  I  have 
already  explained  to  you  that  we  are  in  perfect 
safety  here.  Their  own  interest  entirely  secures 
our  safety.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  sighed  out  the  Baronet,  and 
rolled  himself  round  in  his  blanket.  There  was 
a  long  pause,  but  sleep  still  deferred  her  visit. 

"  Tarleton,"  he  whispered,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  the  middle  of  his  leaves ;  "  Tarleton,  ar'nt 
you  afraid  of  the  rats  in  this  cut-throat  hole  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Tarleton ;  "  be  silent,  or  you 
will  have  worse  enemies  to  contend  with  than 
rats." 

*^  I  am  sure  I  hear  two  of  them  close  to  me," 
said  Sir  Edward,  speaking  in  a  still  lower  tone ; 
*'  close  to  me.  By  heavens  ! — what  an  infernal 
bore !" 

Frightened  children  generally  cry  themselves 
to  sleep.  Whether  Sir  Edward  Forrester  adopted 
this  plan  is  uncertain  ;  but  he  did  not  again 
disturb  his  friend ;  and  the  day  was  far  advanced 
towards  noon^  when  they  were  both  aroused  by 
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the  surly  voice  of  Higgins,  the  honoured  Captain 
of  the  gang,  and  the  happy  husband  of  Clara's 
attendant. 

Dark  and  shut  in,  as  was  the  cavern,  still,  by 
the  reflected  and  broken  gleams  of  light  which 
found  entrance  through  fissures  in  the  rock, 
those  who  were  within  it  could  perceive  the 
difference  between  day  and  night  ;  although  the 
light  was  not  such  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  candles.  As  they  arranged  their  toilet  by 
the  miserable  light  of  one  dirty  tallow  candle, 
Tarleton  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the 
woe-begone  look,  the  cast-down  timid  appearance 
of  the  heretofore  swaggering  Baronet.  Little 
time,  however,  was  given  him  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  friend's  dejected  state,  as  he  soon  found 
that  new  difficulties  were  added  to  those  Mhich 
had  formed  the  subject  of  his  night's  contem- 
plations. 

Higgins  and  the  others,  whose  manner  had 
hitherto  been  rough,  but  not  absolutely  uncivil, 
were  now  sulky  and  morose.  They  did  not  allow 
their  guests  to  approach  the  coarse  table  on 
which  breakfast  was  prepared  ;  but  in  a  rude 
savage  tone  the  leader  addressed  them. 
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"  We  must  have  a  few  words  with  you,  my 
masters,  if  you  please.  You  have  taken  us  in — 
you  told  us  that  it  was  a  love  affair,  and  that  the 
young  woman  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  a  few 
days'  hiding  was  all  you  wanted.  But  we  are 
not  the  chaps  to  be  made  fools  of,  or  to  be 
swindled  by  you,  if  you  were  the  best  lords 
in  the  land.  The  girl's  here  against  her  will — 
we  don't  care  a  curse  for  that,  but  we  are  not  to 
be  tricked  in  a  matter  of  business,  and  you  are 

d d  bold    chaps   to  think   of  playing  that 

game  in  such  a  place  as  this,  which  tells  no  tales 
but  what  we  choose.  How  do  we  know,"  he 
continued,  insolently  thrusting  Tarleton  aside, 
and  addressing  the  trembling  Baronet,  "  how  do 
we  know  that  it  mayn't  be  a  hanging  job  for  all 
of  us?'' 

Another  of  the  gang  stepped  forward  and 
took  the  word.  He  was  a  short,  slim,  little  man, 
who  looked  like  a  mere  boy  among  his  tall  com- 
panions, and  his  low  distinct  voice,  and  quiet 
manner,  were  as  dissimilar  as  possible  from  the 
boisterous  violence  of  the  others :  but  the  har- 
dened lines  of  villainy  upon  his  face  showed  that 
he  was  no  unworthy  member  of  the  fraternity ; 
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and  that  twenty  years  education  on  board  a 
slave  ship,  interspersed  with  a  little  general 
piracy,  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  him. 
In  a  dry  sarcastic  tone  he  said : — 

"  Don't  go  to  frighten  the  gentlemen,  Cap- 
tain— there's  plenty  of  time  to  talk  over  the 
matter  comfortably :  no  one  will  come  here  to 
interrupt  us.  Why  should  we  be  angry,  that 
the  gentlemen  tried  to  do  us.  I  'm  sure  I  ain't : 
but  I  should  be  devilish  angry,  I  must  confess, 
if  they  succeeded.  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is.  Sir,'' 
he  continued,  going  up  to  Tarleton,  who  with 
his  arms  folded  had  composedly  listened  to  the 
men  :  "  business  is  business.  We  don't  care 
whether  the  young  lady  is  willing  or  unwilling, 
or  what  devil's  work  you  take  a  fancy  to,  but 
you  are  not  to  pay  us  for  one  good  turn,  and 
make  us  do  another.  We  don't  stand  that, 
master.  'Tis  not  because  you  are  gentlemen, 
and  we  are  smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  such 
like,  that  you  should  take  us  in,  poor  devils, 
when  we  risk  our  lives  for  you.  It  won't  agree 
with  our  tempers,  Sir." 

"  My  good  fellows,"  said  Tarleton  ;  "  you 
are  deceiving  yourselves.     Are  you  so  dull  as 
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to  suppose,  because  a  lady  is  a  little  daunted  at 
coming  into  such  a  place  as  this,  that  it  is  any 
proof  she  in  reality  objects  to  the  addresses  of 
this  gentleman  ?  You  ought  to  know  more  of 
the  shyness  of  women  than  that  comes  to.  I 
repeat  what  you  have  been  told  already ;  and 
which  is  the  truth.  No  violence  is  intended 
against  the  lady.  This  gentleman's  views  to- 
wards her  are  honourable :  she  is  his  relative 
and '' 

"  We  know  who  you  all  are  as  well  as  you 
can  tell  us ;''  cried  the  Captain  suddenly  inter- 
rupting him.  "  This  pale-faced  chap  is  Sir 
Edward  Forrester,  and  the  girl  is  his  first  cousin. 
You, — why  you  are  his  friend,  or  his  servant, 
or  his  pimp,  or  whatever  he  chooses  to  pay  you 
for  being." 

Tarleton  raised  his  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
grasped  a  pistol :  but  he  restrained  himself. 
"  Why  should  I  be  moved,"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  by  the  insolence  of  such  a  vile 
wretch  as  this  ?" 

"  Come,  masters,"  said  Holcroft,  the  smooth- 
tongued little  villain  ;  "  Honour  among  thieves. 
We  know  all  about  the  job  from  the  lady,  from 
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beginning  to  end.  We  don't  want  to  be  rough 
with  you,  or  to  baulk  your  plans:  but  we  must 
be  paid  for  what  we  do,  and  what  we  let  you  do* 
The  best  way  to  make  things  go  off  in  a  pleasant, 
sociable  way  is  to  call  it  all  a  mistake,  and  start 
fresh.  It  would  half  break  my  heart,^  he  con- 
tinued, turning  round  to  his  companions  with  a 
look  of  mock  humanity,  "  if  any  thing  uncom- 
fortable was  to  happen  to  these  two  gentlemen 
in  here."  The  other  ruffians  laughed.  "  Yes 
it  would,"  he  repeated  ;  "  when  a  little  explana- 
tion might  save  their  precious  lives,  and  keep  us 
all  friends.  Well  now  let 's  see.  There  is  rape, 
and  murder,  and  all  manner  of  queer  things 
may  happen,  and  the  whole  county  ^nll  be  up 
in  arms.  All  that  we  must  and  will  be  paid 
for :  and  it  is  for  you  to  determine,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  "  whether  it 
shall  be  settled  in  a  comfortable,  quiet  way  or 
not.  You  must  come  down  with  the  gold,  mas- 
ter, or  you  '11  have  a  poor  chance  of  ever  seeing 
the  outside  of  this  cave ;  except  as  a  kindness, 
and  that  I  won't  promise,  we  let  the  magistrates 
clap  you  into  the  county  gaol,  to  cool  your 
courage.     We  shall  get  credit  instead  of  blame ; 
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and  the  young  lady's  friends  will  pay  us  a 
devilish  sight  better  for  taking  her  home  safe, 
than  you  have  done  for  bringing  her  here  at 
the  risk  of  our  lives.'' 

''  You   make   a  pretty  fuss,"  said  Tarleton, 
scornfully ;  "  because  a  silly  girl  does  not  know 
her  own  mind.     This  gentleman  and  myself  will 
confer  together,  and  talk  to  you  further."     He 
took  Sir  Edward's  arm,  and  was  about  to  walk 
aside  with  him,  but  stopped,  and  again  approach- 
ing  the    men,     said,    "  Before   I    discuss  this 
matter  with  my  friend,  I  wish   to  put  you  right 
on  one  point,  my  good  fellows.     Big  words  and 
big  looks  will   not   answer   your  purpose.     We 
are  not  two  stupid  boys,  to  run  our  heads  into 
such  a  den  as  this  without  any  security  for  our 
safety.     Some  of  your   Axbridge    friends  will 
very  contentedly  get  you  all  hanged,  if  our  lives 
are  endangered ; — not  for  love  of  us,  nor  ill  will 
towards  you ;    but  because  we  have  taken  good 
care  to  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so.     All  this 
has  been  well  looked  to.     Come  Forrester,"  he 
added,  leading  the  Baronet  away,  who,  he   per- 
ceived, was  preparing  some  speech  which  it  was 
more  than  probable  might  as  well  be  omitted  ' 
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"  Come,  let  us  leave  these  men  to  consider  further 
on  this."" 

When  they  were  apart ;  "  For  God's  sake, 
Forrester,''  he  said  with  energy ;  "  if  you  have 
any  manhood  in  you,  exert  it  now.  Once  let 
these  scoundrels  perceive  that  we  are  alarmed  at 
them,  and  we  are  ruined."" 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  cried  Sir  Edward,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  fear,  "  say  I  will  give  them  a 
thousand  pounds,  if  they  will  let  me  out."" 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,""  answered  Tarleton  ; 
"  the  very  offer  would  convince  them  of  their 
power.  Do  you  authorise  me  to  make  the  best 
terms  I  can  with  them  ?^ 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  for  God's  sake  fix  the  exact 
time  when  they  will  let  us  go  away.  Could  not 
I  go  off  to  Scotland  first,  and  you  and  Clara 
follow  me,  when  you  have  talked  her  into  com- 
mon sense  ?^ 

Tarleton  smiled ;  and,  after  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  which  he  hoped  would  enable  the 
Baronet  to  subdue  his  alarm,  he  again  ap- 
proached the  table  round  which  the  men  were  in 
deep  conference.  Their  knowledge  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  had  been  derived  from  the  Cap- 
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tain's  wife  ;  to  whom  Clara,  on  awaking,  after  a 
few  hours  repose,  had  determined  to  explain, 
fully  and  without  disguise,  all  she  knew  of  her 
cousin's  intentions,  and  her  own  situation  with 
regard  to  him.  She  urged  the  woman  to  be- 
friend her  ;  to  tell  her  husband  all  she  had  learnt 
from  her ;  and  to  convince  him  that  her  uncle 
and  Mr.  Walsingham, — her  heart  told  her  that 
she  was  right  in  naming  him, — would  repay 
kindness  and  protection  shown  to  her,  ten  times 
more  largely  than  Sir  Edward  Forrester  would 
reward  them  for  her  destruction. 

The  woman  was  hardened  and  dissolute ;  but 
there  was  a  magic  influence  in  Clara's  innocence 
and  beauty,  in  the  open  truth  and  spirit  of  her 
words,  and  in  the  confidence  with  which  she 
sought  her  protection,  that  subdued  and  won  her, 
in  spite  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  not  a  lady  who  did  things 
by  halves.  She  took  up  the  fair  young  creature's 
cause  zealously :  and  forthwith  sought  her 
worthy  lord,  and  communicated  all  the  details  to 
him.  He  listened  with  profound  attention  ;  but 
when  she  ventured  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
urged  him  to  send  the  two  sneaking  scroundrels 
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to  the  devil,  and  make  his  fortune  by  saving  the 
girl,  he  told  her  rudely  to  be  off,  and  mind  her 
own  pots  and  pans. 

"  Why,  Jack,"'  argued  his  wife  ;  "  you  do  all 
this  for  money.  AVhy  not  save  the  young  lady, 
and  get  more  than  you  can  by  breaking  her 
heart,  poor  soul  ?  Why  not  get  more,  and  do  a 
good  act  for  once  in  a  way  ?  *" 

"  Don't  you  meddle,  Bess,  with  what  you 
don't  understand,  you  are  not  brought  here  to 
give  advice." 

"  But  I  do  understand,''  persisted  the  woman. 
"  I  know  what  will  be  for  your  good,  and  the 
other  men's  too.  If  you  can  save  the  young 
creatur  and  better  yourselves,  what 's  the  harm  ? 
One  good  deed,  by  accident.  Jack,  won't  injure 
your  reputation." 

"  Mind  your  own  affairs,  missis,  if  you  please, 
and  leave  me  to  mind  mine.  More  money,"  he 
continued,  "  yes  and  go  to  the  Town-hall  at 
Wells,  I  suppose,  and  advertise  for  the  people  to 
come  and  pay  us,  and  have  the  darbies  on  us  in 
a  crack.  No,  Bess,  it  won't  do.  Be  off,  I  say, 
damme,  be  off." 

All  the  particulars  of  this  matrimonial  con- 
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ference,  the  Captain,  as  in  honour  bound,  com- 
municated to  his  adherents,  and  hence  the  sulky 
and  discontented  reception  which  they  had  given 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  and  his  companion. 

The  negociations  were  now  resumed. 

"  My  men,""  said  Tarleton,  with  a  dehberate 
coolness  which  few  persons  could  have  assumed 
and  maintained  so  perfectly  as  he  did :  "  Sir 
Edward  Forrester — for  you  are  quite  right,  this 
gentleman  is  he — will  not  wrangle  with  you 
about  payment.  If  you  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  service  which  we  require  from  you, 
it  is  a  fair  plea,  provided  it  be  civilly  urged,  on 
which  to  request  further  payment.  But  recollect, 
that  it  is  entirely  at  our  pleasure  whether  we 
give  it  or  not."" 

Sir  Edward  Forrester  breathed  an  inaudible 
groan,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  cried  out, 
"  We  have  you  here  in  our  power,  we'll  have 
your  blood  or  your  money.'" 

"You  are  too  hasty,"  continued  Tarleton, 
with  the  same  unconcerned  tone.  "  Hear  me 
out.  It  is,  I  repeat  it,  entirely  at  our  pleasure, 
what  we  give  you.  You  have  us  here,  I  grant, 
and  you  may  cut  our  throats  if  the  fancy  takes 
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you  ;  but  the  doing  so  will  put  no  guineas  into 
your  pockets,  but  keep  a  good  many  out  of 
them ;  that  you  know  well,  and  therefore  we  are 
certain,  no  thanks  to  your  kindness,  that  we  are 
perfectly  safe." 

"  Perfectly  safe,  by  G ,"  cried  Sir  Edward, 

with  as  bold  a  look  as  he  could  assume. 

"  But  you  know  more  than  that,''  continued 
Tarleton.  "  You  know  that  you  are  watched 
by  more  than  one  person  at  Axbridge,  and  that 
if  any  foul  play  was  attempted  against  us,  you 
would  all  be  in  the  county  gaol  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours.*" 

The  ruffians  felt  that  there  was  much  in  this 
speech,  which  they  could  not  gainsay.  Higgins, 
whose  mode  of  hitching  up  his  trowsers,  as  he 
stepped  forward  to  reply,  showed  his  nautical 
education,  was  at  first  somewhat  aground  ;  but  a 
few  coarse  oaths  got  him  undei  weigh. 

"  All  that  may  be  mighty  true,  master,  though 
I  think  I  could  say  something  as  would  answer 
it  ;  for  I  don't  think  that  he  there,  nor  you 
neither,  though  you  are  so  cursed  cool,  would 
much  like  to  be  thrown  down  a  pit  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  back  yonder,  and  left  rotting,  thougli 
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you  were  certain  that  I  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
were  hung  a  dozen  times  over.  But  that  is  all 
stuff,  one  side  and  t  'other.  All  we  want  is  to 
do  business,  and  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  as  it  shall  be  done,  curse  me  !  You  told  us 
it  was  a  runaway  love-match,  and  you  paid  us  to 
help  you  to  bring  the  girl  here  and  hide  her.  It 
is  no  such  thing;  you  have  taken  the  young 
woman  away  against  her  will,  and  the  thing  will 
end,  for  all  we  know,  or  care,  in  rape  and  murder. 

And  arn't  we  to  be  paid  accordingly.    By  G 

we  will !  How  do  we  know  that  it  mayn't  come 
to  a  hanging  job  for  all  of  us  ?  Damme  I  'm  not 
thin-skinned,  and  my  old  woman  is  rather  a 
roughish  body  like  myself,  but  she  is  too  good 
to  be  made  a  lady'*s  maid  of  in  such  a  job  as  this, 
and  all  for  a  lousy  sixty  guineas." 

Tarleton  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  worthy 
little  Holcroft  stopped  him. 

"  By-and-bye,  Sir,  but  we  should  like  to  hear 
what  your  master.  Sir  Edward,  if  he  is  your 
master,  has  to  say  for  himself.  Well,  Sir?" 
he  added,  turning  towards  Forrester. 

"  Why,  I  say  that  I  won't  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  man,  by  G ,  and  that  I  don't  want  to 
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impose  upon  any  man.  My  intentions  towards 
the  lady  are  honourable,  and  I  think  it  devilish 
hard  to  be  made  to  pay  for  crimes  that  I  am  not 
going  to  commit.  My  cousin  and  I  are  attached, 
and  it  is  all  shyness,  and  modesty,  and  fear,  and 
all  that  sort  of  womanish  thing.""' 

'*  Womanish !"  cried  one  of  the  men  with  a 
laugh  :  "  Womanish  !  why,  master,  you  seems 
quite  as  shy  and  womanish  as  the  lady.  Why, 
I  have  a  devilish  strong  notion  you  would  be 
off  the  whole  job,  and  glad  too,  if  this  chap  here 
did  not  keep  you  to  it.  Womanish  !  that's  a 
good  un,  any  how  !'' 

"  It  is  of  no  use,""  said  Tarleton,  "  to  go  on 
bandying  words,  and  losing  our  temper  ;  what 
further  payment  do  you  demand  ?""* 

"  Shall  I  offer  them  a  thousand  ?'^  whispered 
Forrester. 

Tarleton  would  not  notice  the  question. 
"  What  further  payment  do  you  demand  ?"  he 
repeated.  "  You  say  you  wish  to  do  business 
in  a  business-like  manner.     Speak  out,  at  once.'*' 

"  You  are  right,  Master,""  said  Higgins  ; 
"  that 's  the  way  to  come  to  business.  Well  then, 
M  5 
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we  must  have  a  hundred  guineas  over  and  above 
the  sixty." 

"  It  is  an  unfair  demand,"  said  Tarleton, 
"  but  be  it  so.  Sir  Edward,  you  agree  to 
this?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Edward ;  "  but  upon  my 
soul  it  is  a  devilish  imposition.     But  I  agree,  of 

course,  if  you  wish  it,  though,  by  G ,    I 

think  half  the  sum  ought  to  content  them." 

"  Half  the  sum  ?"  roared  Higgins ;  "  why, 
damme,  you  would  give  us  three  times  the 
money,  and  glad,  if  we  chose  to  bully  you  a 
little  longer.     1  hate  such  snivelling  rascals." 

Tarleton,  and  his  agent  Sparkes,  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  Axbridge  pettyfogger  a  good 
deal  regarding  the  fate  of  Robinson,  and  he 
burned  to  tell  the  ruffians  who  surrounded  him, 
that  their  lives  were  in  his  hands,  but  his  pru- 
dence checked  him.  He  turned  to  Holcroft, 
whose  weight  in  the  counsels  of  the  gang  he  had 
perceived.  ''  Come,  my  good  fellow,  is  it  not 
the  truth  that  we  have  all  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  each  other,  and  that  our  mutual  interest  is 
to  hold  together  ?     What  say  you  ?" 
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"  I  'm  content,  master.  I  don't  like  to  excise 
our  customers,  any  more  than  I  like  to  be 
swindled  by  them.  I  stand  by  the  Captain's 
offer.  Come,  pals,"  he  added,  with  a  sarcastic 
sneer,  "  let  the  gentlemen  eat  their  breakfasts 
without  any  more  bothering.'' 

A  hollow  truce  was  thus  concluded,  and  the 
trivial-minded  baronet,  relieved  from  his  imme- 
diate terrors,  did  ample  justice  to  the  fare  which 
was  spread  before  him,  and  would  have  resumed 
his  gaiety,  had  he  not  been  cowed  by  the  stern 
faces  which  surrounded  him. 

There  was  one  of  the  party  whom  Tarleton 
now  noticed  for  the  first  time.  It  was  Edward 
Wheatley.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, although  an  attentive  listener  ;  and  with 
his  head  bandaged  up,  and  his  face  emaciated, 
and  as  pale  as  death,  leant  upon  the  table,  evi- 
dently in  great  pain.  The  fears  of  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  fate  of  the  young 
soldier,  were,  in  part  at  least,  well  founded.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  who  plundered 
Robinson,  but  he  had  not  consented  to  his 
death ;  and  it  was  whilst  endeavouring  to  defend 
him  from  his  murderers,  that  he  had   received, 
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whether  by  design  or  accident  he  knew  not,  the 
wound  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 

In  reply  to  Forrester's  question,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  having  something  to  say,  asked  him  how 
he  had  got  his  hurt,  he  answered  sternly  : 

"  How  I  got  it  matters  not,  Sir.  When  you 
have  been  one  of  us  a  little  longer,  you  '11  learn 
that  you  must  take  hard  blows,  and  hold  your 
tongue  about  them  too." 

The  Baronet  sought  no  further  information, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  summoned  by  Tarleton 
to  a  conference  on  other  matters. 

"  My  dear  Forrester,"  he  said,  "  we  have  no 
further  reason  to  fear  these  men.  I  see  how,  and 
by  whom,  their  counsels  are  swayed.  That 
dwarfish  villain  yonder  rules  them  all ;  and  he 
perfectly  perceives  that  their  interest  and  their 
safety  require  that  they  should  keep  good  faith 
with  us." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Baronet,  whose  courage 
was  now  more  apparent  than  it  had  been,  "  but 
it  really  is  devilish  annoying  to  have  to  pay  a 
hundred  guineas  for  crimes  which  I  have  no 
intention  to  commit.  I  wonder,  Tarleton,  why 
the  devil  you  gave  way  to  them." 
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Tarleton  looked  at  his  patron,  but  checked  his 
desire  to  answer  hira  contemptuously.  "  Sir 
Edward,"  he  said,  "  will  it  not  be  right  that  you 
should  seek  an  interview  with  your  cousin,  and 
relieve  her  mind  from  the  alarm  which  the  events 
of  last  night  must  have  given  rise  to  ?  Indeed 
this  should  not  be  delayed."" 

Sir  Edward's  cheek  again  turned  pale.  "  My 
dear  fellow,'**  he  cried,  "  certainly  I  am  anxious 
to  relieve  Clara  from  all  unnecessary  alarm. 
But,'' — and  he  paused — "  but  would  it  not  be 
best  that  her  first  interview  should  be  with  you  ? 
Your  calm  puritanical  manner  will  restore  her 
to  composure  more  than  my  ardent  expressions 
of  love  would  do.  I  cannot  answer  for  myself 
on  such  an  occasion.  Yes,  yes,  it  would  be 
better — better  for  all  parties,  if  you  would  see 
her  first.  For  God's  sake  do,  my  dear  fellow  ! 
Tell  her  how  I  adore  her  ;  tell  her  all  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  through  for  her  sake;  all  I  have  gone 
through,  by  Jupiter : — and  implore  her  to  let  me 
throw  myself  at  her  feet,  as  soon  as  she  has  calmed 
her  agitation." 

Tarleton  turned  away ;  even  he  could  not 
compel  his  features  to  retain  their  gravity.    "  An 
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admirable    beginning,''    thought    he,  "  to    my 
ulterior  plans." 

"  Is  it  then  your  wish,  Forrester,  that  I  should 
first  see  your  cousin  alone  ?" 

Sir  Edward  hesitated.  Misgivings  of  the 
propriety  and  safety  of  this  arrangement  now 
crossed  his  mind.  "  Why,  I  don't  know ;  I  dare 
say,  Tarleton,  that  you  think  me  a  d — d  fool. 

Yes, 1   had    better   see    her    myself.    But, 

why  the  devi]  need  it  be  done  to-day  ?  Won't 
it  do  if  I  see  her  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Tarleton.  "It  would 
be  treating  Miss  Forrester  with  great  indignity ; 
and,"  he  added  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  the  delay 
would  probably  neither  improve  her  temper,  nor 
tend  to  cool  the  violence  of  those  feelings  which 
at  present  overcome  you." 

Sir  Edward  bit  his  lips ;  "  I  wish  to  G 

I  had  never  undertaken  this  fool's  chase — this 
cursed,  dangerous,  audacious  enterprise.  I  wish 
to  G I  was  well  out  of  it !" 

"  Recollect,"  said  Tarleton,  "  it  was  against 
my  advice  you  did  so.  Recollect  also,  that  I  told 
you  the  step  was  without  recall." 

<«  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that.     Well,  for  God's 
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sake,  my  dear  fellow,  see  my  cousin.  I  place 
my  happiness  in  your  hands." 

Philip  Tarleton  sought  Clara's  permission  to 
visit  her.  The  request  was  at  once  granted. 
The  rusty  bolt  of  her  prison  was  withdrawn  by 
the  female  gaoler,  who,  evidently  showing  she 
had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  room,  again 
secured  it  as  he  entered. 

There  was  dignity  and  firmness  in  the  manner 
in  which  Clara  Forrester  received  her  visitor, 
and  in  the  haughty  bow  by  which  alone  she 
replied  to  the  terms  of  deep  respect  in  which  he 
greeted  her.  She  was  pale,  but  the  hours  of 
anxiety  and  terror  which  she  had  endured,  had 
not  robbed  her  eye  of  one  particle  of  its 
accustomed  fire,  and  she  scanned  his  countenance 
with  a  more  tranquil,  deliberate  gaze  than  that 
which  he,  with  all  his  boasted  self-possession, 
could  command  his  features  to  assume. 

"  Miss  Forrester,"  he  said,  "  your  cousin,  did 
he  alone  consult  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  would 
at  once  have  solicited  your  permission  to  throw 
himself  at  your  feet,  and  entreat  your  pardon 
for  the  anxiety,  the  alarm,  which  the  bold 
measures  he  has  been  compelled  to  resort  to. 
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must,  he  well  knows,  have  occasioned  you.  His 
first,  his  most  anxious  wish,  is  to  convince  you 
of  his  deep,  his  submissive  respect,  and  of  his 
determination  that  every  selfish  feeling  should 
give  way  to  your  tranquillity.  By  his  desire  I 
wait  upon  you  to  assure  you  of  this,  and  of  the 
devotion,  the  love  which  animates  him ; — to  assure 
you  that  he  has  no  other  wish,  no  other  object, 
than  by  a  life  of  devoted  tenderness  to  convince 
you  that  your  happiness  is  ten  times  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own.'"* 

"  Mr.  Tarleton,"  replied  Clara,  in  a  sedate 
and  tranquil  tone,  "  this  language  of  my 
cousin''s,  if  indeed  it  be  his,  is  very  romantic 
and  high-flown;  and  suits  well  the  absurd  enter- 
prise into  which  he  has  been  led.  It  perfectly 
accords  also  with  the  extent  of  his  understand- 
ing :  but  I  cannot  but  marvel,  that  you.  Sir, 
who  are  better  experienced,  should  have  coun- 
selled him  to  so  absurd  a  procedure.*" 

"  Miss  Forrester,  again  I  must  assure  you 
that  you  are  in  error,  perfectly  in  error.  The 
course  which  Sir  Edward  is  pursuing  is  not  by 
my  advice.     It  is  exactly  contrary  to  it.'"* 

*'It  is  not,"  said  Clara,  with  a  cold  incredulous 
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smile,  "  at  all  worth  the  labour  to  dispute  this 
point.  Are  you,  Sir,  the  bearer  of  any  further 
message  from  my  cousin  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam.  Sir  Edward  is  deeply  anxious 
to  receive  your  permission  to  visit  you ;  deeply 
anxious  to  know  when  you  will  permit  him  to 
approach  you.'' 

"  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  my 
cousin  now,  or  whenever  he  chooses  to  come. 
Do  your  instructions  end  there  ?'^ 

Tarleton,  disappointed  and  galled  by  her 
conciseness,  bowed  an  affirmative. 

"  If  it  be  so,"  she  resumed,  "  I  would  now 
request  you  to  tell  me,  as  far  as  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do  so ; — as  far  as  you  may  consider  it 
prudent, — what  are  the  further  plans  which  you, 
which  my  cousin, — for  we  will  avoid  all  needless 
discussion, — intends  to  follow.  Perfectly  in  your 
power  as  you  consider  me  to  be,  you  cannot,  I 
presume,  be  afraid  to  give  me  this  information/' 

"  Willingly,  Miss  Forrester.  Sir  Edward 
was  well  aware,  that  your  uncle  must  sup- 
pose that  your  course  would  at  once  be  di- 
rected to  Scotland  ;  and  that  he  would  instantly 
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set  out  in  pursuit  of  you.  We  have  already 
ascertained  that  he  has  done  so.  He  will  come 
back,  after  a  few  days  of  fruitless  search ;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  quit  this  place. 
When  he  is  returned,  when  we  are  assured  that 
all  danger  of  pursuit  is  over.  Sir  Edward  Forrester 
will  implore  you  to  let  him  take  you  the  same 
route,  and  a  happy,  an  honourable,  and  a 
splendid  marriage  will  soon.  Madam,  make  you 
forget  your  present  alarm,  your  present  anger. 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  deeply  regrets  that  any 
objection  to  his  moral  character,  which  may  have 
been  impressed  upon  your  mind,  and  falsely,  in 
degree  at  least,  should  now  oblige  him  to  have 
recourse  to  so  unusual ;  and — for  I  will  not  dis- 
guise the  truth — so  violent  a  procedure  as  that 
which  he  has  adopted.  But  the  time  will  come,  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  come  quickly,  when  you  will 
esteem  him  the  more  highly,  love  him  the  more 
ardently,  for  the  spirit  and  daring  which  he  has 
shown.  For  worlds  he  would  not  unnecessarily 
offend  you  ;  and  I  exceed  his  injunctions  when  I 
point  out  to  you  the  irreparable  injury  to  your 
reputation,  if  you  reject  his  suit ;  and,  if  after 
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having  been  for  many  days,  for  weeks  perhaps, 
entirely  in  his  power,  the  union  which  he  now  so 
ardently  desires  should  not  take  place.'' 

Not  a  sound  did  Clara  utter  during  this  ha- 
rangue :  by  no  look,  by  no  action  did  she  check 
him  :  but  a  smile  curled  her  proud  lips  at  the 
threat  with  which  he  concluded ;  and  she  said  : 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Tarleton,  for  your  expla- 
nation of  the  conduct  and  motives  of  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,  of  my  own  near  relation.  Will  you 
now.  Sir,  entrust  me  with  an  equally  detailed, 
an  equally  candid  and  honourable  account,  of 
the  motives  and  inducements,  which  have  led 
you,  his  friend,  a  man  of  sense  and  talent,  a 
gentleman,""  she  spoke  with  bitter  irony  as  she 
added :  "  a  man  of  honour  and  courage,  to  lend 
your  aid  to  so  cowardly,  so  degraded,  so  dis- 
graceful an  enterprise ;  to  devise  it ;  to  arrange 
it ;  to  compel  him  to  undertake  it ; — for  I  know. 
Sir,  you  have  done  all  this.  I  know  how  little 
the  faint-hearted,  feeble  idiot,  who  now  dreads 
to  face  the  woman  whom  he  thinks  he  has  in  his 
power,  has  had  to  do  with  it.  I  know,  that  it  is 
the  generous,  manly,  honourable  Mr.  Philip 
Tarleton,  to  whom  alone  my  thanks  are  due.     I 
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repeat  my  request,  Sir.  Ts  it  compatible  with 
your  safety  and  your  devices  to  explain  your 
own  individual  motives?'^ 

Tarleton  was  eloquent :  it  was  seldom  that 
his  words  did  not  flow  with  ease;  nor  did  his 
skill  or  his  caution  desert  him  now  :  but  it  was 
not  until  more  than  one  evasive  sentence  had 
enabled  him  to  overcome  his  feelings,  that  he 
ventured  to  reply  to  her  question ;  and  even 
then  there  was  a  tremor  and  an  asperity  in  his 
manner,  which  he  could  not  disguise. 

"  You  ask  me  my  motives,  Miss  Forrester. 
My  answer  is  given  in  one  word, — friendship.  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  my  own  disappointment 
and  degradation.  It  maddens  me  to  recall  them. 
Could  I  have  obtained  your  heart,  millions  of 
worlds  would  not  have  induced  me  to  forego 
the  prize.  But  all  hopes  for  myself  were  shut 
out  from  me  at  once,  and  for  ever.  Forrester  is 
my  friend  and  patron.  I  love  him,  and  I  owe 
him  every  thing.  His  happiness  depends  on  his 
possessing  you.  Why  should  I,  niggardly,  be 
unwilling  to  assist  the  dearest  friend  that  I  have, 
to  obtain  that  treasure  which  can  never  be  my 
own  ?     Think  not.  Miss  Forrester,  that  I  per- 
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form  the  part  which  I  have  undertaken  without 
many  a  pang,  many  a  bitter  struggle.  But  why 
are  some  men  gifted  with  firmer  nerves  than 
others,  unless  to  show  how  generous  motives  can 
enable  us  to  throw  all  selfish  feelings  aside,  and 
labour  for  those  we  love  ?" 

Clara's  clear  eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  as  if 
she  would  read  his  very  soul.  She  paused,  and 
then,  in  a  voice  of  deliberate  energy,  she  said  : — 

"  I  commission  you.  Sir,  to  take  back  my 
answer  to  your  friend.  There  is  no  earthly 
power,  no  restraint,  no  cruelty,  which  shall  ever 
induce  me  to  become  his  wife.  Tell  him,  and 
you  know  how  truly,  that  my  resolution  is  fixed, 
and  that  nothing  he  can  do,  will  shake  it  for 
an  instant.  We  do  not,  ]\fr.  Tarleton,"  she 
continued,  with  a  composed  smile,  "  live  in  those 
days  when  poison  and  the  dagger  are  familiar 
agents  in  the  affairs  of  real  life.  We  sneer  at 
such  things ;  and  leave  them  to  the  page  of  the 
Novelist.  But  for  all  that,  a  virtuous  woman  is 
as  bold,  as  determined,  as  willing  to  throw  off 
her  own  life,  and  as  dangerous  to  others,  as  she 
ever  was.  Be  pleased  to  tell  your  friend,  for 
whom  you  are  generously  sacrificing  every  virtue 
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which  a  man  of  honour  holds  dear,  every  thing 
which  a  brave,  a  manly  spirit  would  give  up  ten 
thousand  lives  rather  than  part  with, — be  pleased 
to  tell  my  cowardly,  debased  cousin,  that  if  he 
dares  to  attempt  any  indignity  to  me, — I  will 
not  alarm  him  by  threatening  to  take  my  own 
life, — but  this  hand,  this  slight  wrist,  has  power, 
to  destroy  his  valued  life ;  and  that  this  heart,'' 
she  cried,  striking  her  bosom ;  "  has  the  courage 
to  do  it ; — that  I  have  the  coolness  and  the  skill 
to  do  it,  willingly,  and  without  an  instant  of 
pause  or  remorse.  I  laugh  to  think,""  she  con- 
tinued, "  that  because  with  the  aid  of  a  gang  of 
brutish  ruffians  he  has  succeeded  in  entrapping 
the  person  of  a  defenceless  woman,  he  should 
suppose  it  a  work  of  equal  ease  to  master  her 
resolution ; — that  he,  or  you,  who  save  hrm  the 
labour  of  reflection,  should  not  know,  that  a 
woman  who  has  the  courage,  the  strength  of 
mind  totally  to  disregard  all  danger,  all  con- 
sequences to  herself,  may  prove  a  dangerous 
opponent.  I  laugh  when  I  think  of  this.  I 
have  no  wish  to  add  another  word.  I  require 
you,  Sir,  to  convey  this  message  to  Sir  Edward 
Forrester.  When  I  see  him,  when  he  dares  pre- 
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sent  himself  before  me,  I  shall  repeat  it  to  him. 
I  wish  it  to  reach  him  unglossed  and  unper- 
verted.  Our  conference  has,  I  conceive,  lasted 
as  long  as  is  needful." 

Philip  Tarleton  attempted  no  reply.  He 
bowed  and  retired,  and  the  old  woman,  as  she 
replaced  the  bolt,  muttered  to  herself: — 

"  She's  a  trump,  if  ever  there  was  one; — 
but  if  her  husband  turns  out  a  bad  'un,  Lord 
preserve  him  !  how  she  will  comb  his  locks  !'" 

Disturbed,  and  irritated,  Tarleton  approached 
Sir  Edward,  whom  he  found  busily  employed  in 
destroying  all  the  snails  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
sleeping  place.  The  Baronet  was  startled  at  the 
expression  of  his  envoy's  face,  and  exclaimed 
hastily,  "  Well,  Tarleton,  what  does  my  cousin 
say.?" 

"  Say  ?  By  heavens,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,  I  was  never  so  be-rated,  so  abused. 
Say, — why  that  she  is  ready  to  receive  you  now."" 

"  The  devil  she  is !''  exclaimed  the  Baronet, 
letting  a  whole  handful  of  snails  fall  from  his 
hand.  "  Don't  you  think,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I 
had  better  postpone  it  until  to-morrow  ?     Will 
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not  two  such   interviews  be  too  much  for  my 
dear  Clara''s  nerves?"*^ 

"  No,  nor  twenty  such.  But,  Forrester,  it  is 
useless  your  approaching  her  now.  I^isten  to 
what  has  passed." 

He  then  narrated  their  conversation,  colour- 
ing parts  of  his  statement,  where  he  deemed 
it  expedient. 

''  Cursedly  provoking ! — cursed  obstinacy  !'*'' 
ejaculated  the  Baronet ;  "  but  I  won't  give  up 
my  enterprise  yet." 

"  Give  up  your  enterprise  ! — Absurd.  Give 
it  up,  when  a  few  more  hours  of  courage  and 
decision,  may  render  you  triumphant  ?  What, 
are  you  so  ignorant  of  women  as  not  to  know 
that  their  anger  is  as  brief  as  it  is  violent.  I 
augur  well  from  your  cousin's  energy  of  re- 
sentment. She  will,  before  long,  be  subdued 
by  the  intenseness  of  her  own  feelings." 

"  Yes,"  said  Forrester,  "  but  for  all  that,  I 
should  devilishly  like  to  know  what  she  has  got 
about  her.  By  Jove,  it  would  serve  her  right 
if  I  left  her  to  her  fate." 

"  Yes,  and  returned  to  London  or  Bath,  to 
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reap  the  laurels  of  your  conquest.  Remember 
the  warning  I  gave  you,  Forrester.  There  is 
no  receding." 

^'  Receding,  who  the  devil  talks  of  reccing  ? 
You  are  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  The  more 
energy  and  spirit  a  man  shows,  the  more  you 
dun  his  ears  with  advice  not  to  recede,  not  to 
be  a  coward,  not  to  run  away.  Tarleton,  you 
will  provoke  me  some  time  or  other  past  mv 
bearing." 

He  walked  away,  probably  to  prevent  the 
threatened  vengeance  at  once  falling  on  the 
head  of  his  too  zealous  friend. 

Day  and  night  came,  and  passed  away,  and 
still  the  leaden  hours  crept  on.  Sir  Edward 
sought  no  interview  with  his  cousin  ;  and,  ex- 
cept when  at  their  repast,  or  when  he  could 
induce  Tarleton  to  play  piquet,  he  dozed  awav 
the  time,  wrapt  up  in  his  detested  blanket.  He 
would  have  waived  his  rank,  and  been  well 
pleased  to  have  got  up  a  whist-table  with  two  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  gang,  but  he  could  not 
stomach  their  dirty  hands ;  and  Tarleton  hinted 
something  as  to  the  probability  of  their  cutting 
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their   adversaries'   throats   if  they   chanced    to 
lose. 

As  for  Tarleton  himself,  a  volume  and  medi- 
tation on  his  future  plans,  sufficed  to  beguile 
the  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Clara  For- 
rester spread  surprise  and  alarm  through  all  the 
miniature  world  of  East  Leighton,  within  an  hour 
of  its  occurrence.  The  men  put  down  their 
pipes ;  the  women  suspended  their  knitting ;  and 
the  little  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  safely 
disposed  of  for  the  night,  rushed  from  their 
sleeping  places,  and  stood  shivering  at  the  cot- 
tage doors,  in  defiance  of  their  mothers ;  who,  in 
the  brief  intervals  between  their  own  inquiries 
and  conjectures,  again  and  again  ordered  the 
half-naked  little  rebels  to  go  to  bed,  and  mind 
their  own  business. 

Judge  Hannah  had  been  watching  for  the 
return  of  her  young  mistress.  When  the  night 
closed   in,  surprised   at  her   absence,  she   sent 
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Hardinge's  groom  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie's  to  attend 
her  home.  The  boy  returned  in  breathless  haste 
to  inform  her  that,  more  than  half  an  hour 
before,  Miss  Mackenzie  had  quitted  Miss  Clara 
in  the  avenue,  and  had  seen  her  take  the  path 
to  the  Manor-house.  Hannah  was  alarmed.  It 
was  much  too  late  to  make  it  probable  that 
Clara  had  gone  to  visit  any  of  the  cottagers ; 
and  she  at  once  feared  that  some  accident  had 
occurred.  The  boy  was  despatched  to  Hill-side 
Cottage  to  summon  Mr.  Hardinge.  Hannah, 
unable  to  remain  at  home,  followed  him  with 
her  best  speed ;  and  all  farmer  Humphries^ 
family  spread  the  alarm,  and  sought  information 
in  every  direction.  Hardinge  was  quickly  on 
the  spot.  No  traces  of  Clara  could  be  obtained ; 
but  two  or  three  of  the  cottagers  had  seen  a 
coach  standing  near  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  and 
one  of  them  had  spoken  to  the  postilion  ;  knew 
him  to  be  an  Axbridge  man  ; — knew  the  inn  at 
which  he  lived ; — and  had  been  told  by  him  that 
he  had  taken  some  gentlefolk  to  Wells  and  was 
on  his  way  back  to  Axbridge.  Mr.  Hardinge 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled  ;  wrote  a  hasty 
line  to   Lord  Kennis,  begging  him  to  aid  the 
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search,  which  he  directed  to  be  continued  in  every 
quarter ;  and  rode  off  to  Axbridge.  The  man 
had  not  returned  to  the  inn  :  he  had  set  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  bring  some  children 
from  Butcome.  The  coachmaker,  who  owned 
the  carriage,  was  found  out.  He  said  that  it 
had  been  hired  by  a  person  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before,  who  gave  the  name  of  Jackson,  and 
was  from  London :  he  had  not  asked  for  a  de- 
posit, it  was  not  usual ;  he  knew  the  driver  who 
came  with  his  horses  for  the  carriage ;  and  the 
carriage  itself,  he  added,  was  not  worth  twelve 
pounds. 

Although  the  hour  was  late,  the  inquiries 
which  were  on  foot  soon  spread  over  the  entire 
town  ;  and  it  was  found  that  a  post-chaise  and 
four  had  been  ordered,  much  later  in  the  day,  to 
take  three  gentlemen  to  Bridgewater.  This  car- 
riage had  not  returned ;  indeed  it  could  hardly 
as  yet  be  expected.  Inquiries  were  made  at 
the  inn  where  Sparkeshad  been  staying :  nothing 
was  known  of  him,  excepting  tliat  he  had  been 
living  there  some  days,  had  paid  his  bill,  and 
left  the  house  that  morning. 

Hardinge  was  greatly  alarmed.     He  felt  con- 
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vinced  that  Clara  had  been  carried  oft';  and  his 
suspicions  fell  upon  Sir  Edward  Forrester ;  but 
he  paused  in  uncertainty  what  course  to  pursue. 
He  knew  that  Clara  despised  and  disliked  her 
cousin ;  he  more  than  suspected  her  love  for 
young  Walsingham.  Was  Sir  Edward  a  man 
likely  to  carry  off"  a  girl  against  her  inclination  ; 
and  that  girl  his  own  near  relative  ?  Still  it 
appeared  the  only  imaginable  thing;  and  he 
resolved  to  set  oft",  and  endeavour  to  trace  them 
towards  the  North :  but  he  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  lose  some  little  time,  than  to  commence  his 
journey  at  once,  with  such  mere  surmises  to 
guide  him;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  await  the 
return  of  the  postilions.  In  the  mean  time  he 
despatched  messengers  on  horseback  to  all  the 
places  at  which  it  was  probable  that  a  change 
of  horses  would  have  been  required. 

Before  long  the  driver  of  the  coach  and  his 
horses  made  their  appearance,  having  restored 
the  ponderous  vehicle  to  its  owner.  The  man's 
story  was  very  brief,  and  very  unsatisfactory ; 
although  willingly  and  frankly  given.  He  had 
been  hired  by  a  person  he  did  not  know  to  go  to 
Butcome  to  bring  some  children  back  to  their 
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school,  near  Axbridge ;  the  man  went  with  him. 
After  they  had  gone  a  few  miles,  he  ordered  him 
to  change  his  direction,  and  to  loiter  away  his 
time  ;  told  him  it  was  a  love-match  concern, 
and  he  was  to  have  two  guineas  for  himself. 
They  were  overtaken  by  the  postchaise  and  four 
from  the  Red  Lion ;  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
in  it,  and  two  countryfied-looking  men  got  into 
the  coach  ;  thought  it  queer,  but  no  business  of 
his  to  ask  questions  ;  was  ordered  to  stop  at  the 
out-skirts  of  East  Leigh  ton  ;  described  what 
took  place  there ;  saw  that  the  young  lady  was 
surprised-like,  but  supposed  it  was  all  shyness, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  met  the  postchaise  again  ; 
they  put  the  lady  into  it,  and  drove  off  like  mad 
towards  Wells  ;  he  did  not  exchange  a  single 
word  with  the  post-boys ;  he  had  been  paid  for 
the  carriage  and  the  horses,  and  his  own  money 
before.  Nothing  more  could  be  elicited  from 
him  ;  in  fact  he  had  told  all  he  knew. 

Hardinge,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  pro- 
ceeding towards  Wells,  determined  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  other  men,  and  the  return  of  Jiis 
messengers.  One  by  one  they  came  back.  At 
none  of  the  posting  houses  had  the  chaise  been 
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seen.  Towards  three  o^clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  joined  by  young  Walsingham,  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  who  told  him  where  he  had  passed 
the  post-chaise  and  four,  and  proposed  at  once 
to  set  off  in  that  direction ;  but  whilst  they  were 
discussing  the  point,  the  carriage  drove  into  the 
Inn-yard,  the  horses  jaded  to  death.  The  men 
were  questioned,  but  little  could  be  learnt  from 
them,  for  they  knew  little.  The  same  story  had 
been  told  to  them  as  to  the  other  boy,  and  the 
same  two-guinea  fee  given  them,  which  appeared 
to  have  put  all  curiosity  to  rest.  They  also  ac- 
counted for  all  suspicious  appearances,  by  the 
theory  of  young  ladies'  shyness.  When  ordered 
to  dismount,  they  had  been  told  that  the  carriage 
would  be  brought  back  to  that  spot  within  an 
hour :  they  waited  three ;  and  then  walked 
towards  the  next  village,  and  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  they  found  the  carriage  by  the  road 
side ;  no  person  near  it,  and  the  leaders'*  heads 
tied  to  a  gate.  Here  every  trace  was  lost,  and 
the  subtle  arrangements  of  Tarleton  were 
crowned  with  success.  Hardinge,  although  it 
appeared  probable  that  his  niece  was  secreted  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  chaise 
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had  been  found,  still  felt  assured  that  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  those  who  had  possessed 
themselves  of  her  person  would  be  Scotland ;  and 
therefore,  after  directing  large  rewards  to  be 
offered  to  any  persons  who  would  give  informa- 
tion regarding  them,  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
harassed  by  uncertainty,  he  set  off  towards  the 
North  ;  resisting  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Lionel 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him,  and  urging 
upon  his  young  friend,  as  the  ground  of  his 
refusal,  that  his  presence  in  Scotland  could  do 
no  good,  and  that  the  energy  of  his  search  in  the 
neighbourhood  might  be  of  important  service. 

Heart-broken,  and  revolving  a  thousand  plans 
in  his  mind,  and  indignant  with  himself  for  not 
having,  by  intuition,  known  the  treasure  which 
he  had  passed  by  unheeded,  slowly  and  de- 
jectedly, Lionel  retraced  his  course  to  Ry lands. 

Day  after  day  was  spent  by  him,  and  by  all 
those  over  whom  his  father's  influence  extended, 
in  an  unceasing  search  after  the  lost  prize ;  but 
not  one  particle  of  information  could  be 
obtained ;  nor  was  it  until  the  fourth  day  that 
any  hope  of  success  dawned  upon  them. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  Lionel's 
N  5 
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valet  entered  his  Master's  chamber  with  a  note 
which  had  been  found  forced  under  the  door  of 
the  porter's  lodge:  when  placed  there,  or  by 
whom,  no  one  knew.  It  was  blotted,  and  ill- 
written  ;  and  indicated  the  dirty  hands  of  its 
bearer. — It  was  addressed, 

For  his  Honor  the  honnorabel, 

Captane  Lionell  Wallsinham, 
With  spead. 
And  ran  as  follows  : — 

HONNORED    SUR, 

I  can  tel  you  of  thos  you  ar  looking  for 
butt  not  in  this  leter — ^if  you  plese  you  must 
cum  to  cheddar — the  village — this  nite  tuseday, 
as  the  clok  stricks  one  that  is  one  on  wensday 
morning.  I  carnt  be  ther  erlier — plese  to  go 
passt  the  papur  mill  and  up  to  the  hed  of  the 
streme.  ther  you  must  stopp  til  you  see  me  I 
am  sory  sur  to  mak  you  cum  whare  you  may  be 
in  dangur  but  you  wont  minde  that  for  the  ladis 
sake  butt  younede  not  be  in  dangur  if  you  wont 
be  rash,  honnored  sur  you  must  cum  alon  and 
you  must  tel  no  livin  sole  of  this  leter.  master 
Lionell   I   beg  your  pardun  but   you    mustnt 
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goe  into  this  job  wild  like  or  it  wil  spoyle  it 
aul.  sur  your  tru  survant  unnamed  but  wel  known 
a  lost  man  but  one  that  wil  allwais  be  tru  to  you 
and  yours. 

Lionel  at  once  knew  that  the  writer  was  young 
Wheatley.  He  started  from  his  bed,  and  dressed 
himself  with  trembling  rapidity,  although  he 
knew  that  many  a  long  hour  must  elapse  before 
the  appointed  meeting  could  take  place.  Again 
and  again  he  perused  the  letter,  and  weighed 
the  import  of  every  word.  It  was  evident  that 
Edward  Wheatley  had  joined  the  lawless  band 
who  had  so  long  infested  the  hills;  and  that 
Clara  Forrester  was  in  their  power :  but  he 
could  divine  no  motive  to  lead  them  to  such  an 
act  of  violence.  Was  it  possible  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Edward  Forrester  was  a  party  to  the  out- 
rage? his  blood  boiled  at  the  idea,  improbable 
as  it  appeared.  He  trembled  when  he  thought 
of  the  indignities  and  danger  to  which  the  lovely 
girl  must  be  exposed  :  and  although  Wheatley 's 
assurance  of  devotion  to  his  service  somewhat 
allayed  his  fears ;  he  could  not  forget  that  the 
young  soldier  himself  was  a  debased  and  guilty 
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man  ;  and  he  felt  on  how  weak  a  foundation  his 
hopes  of  Clara's  safety  rested. 

He  resolved  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
letter  implicitly,  and  to  go  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting  alone :  he  only  hesitated 
whether  he  ought  not  to  communicate  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  received,  and  his  intended 
expedition,  to  his  father.  He  was  certain  that 
the  Earl  would  not  dissuade  him  from  the 
enterprise,  not  only  because  he  would  know 
perfectly  well  that  any  such  attempt  would  be 
utterly  fruitless;  but  because  his  anxiety  for 
the  recovery  of  his  lost  favorite  was  almost  as 
violent  as  his  own. 

With  the  prudence  of  an  old  diplomatist,  the 
Earl  had  never  hinted  to  Lionel  his  strong  hope 
that  Clara  Forrester  would  tame  down  his  mili- 
tary eccentricities,  and  convert  him  into  that 
most  peaceful  of  all  animals,  a  very  tender, 
domestic,  home-abiding  husband.  He  had  never 
hinted  this ;  well  aware  that  if  any  thing  can 
prevent  a  young  man  throwing  himself  at  the 
feet  of  a  superhumanly  lovely  girl,  it  is  the 
knowledge  that  his  father  particularly  wishes 
him  to  do  so.     He  had  watched  the  progress  of 
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affairs  very  attentively ;  and  was  quite  convinced 
that  they  were  advancing  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
desire.  When,  however,  the  fair  treasure  was 
snatched  away  from  them  all,  he  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  disguise  his  projects,  nor  the  disap- 
pointment and  grief  which  her  disappearance 
caused  him.  For  his  old  friend  Charles  Hard- 
Inge's  sake,  for  Lionel's,  for  the  dear  girl  herself, 
he  felt  the  deepest  sorrow  ;  and  young  Walsing- 
ham  was  quite  assured  that  he  would  hail  with 
delight  any,  even  the  faintest,  hope  of  recover- 
ing her.  But  he  hesitated  in  divulging  to  him 
the  information  he  had  received,  feeling  that  if 
he  accepted  the  service,  he  was  in  honour  bound 
to  abide  by  the  terms  on  which  it  was  offered. 
He,  therefore,  only  told  the  Earl,  that  from 
reports  which  had  reached  him,  he  had  con- 
ceived fresh  hopes  that  Clara  Forrester  might 
still  be  traced ;  and  that  he  should  resume  his 
search  that  evening. 

The  Earl  had  no  wish  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  pursuit,  "  Go,"  he  said  ;  "  my  dear  fellow  ; 
and  success  attend  you  :  but,  for  Heaven's  sake. 
Lion,  try  to  act  as  much  like  a  rational  creature, 
and  as  little  like  a  mad  dog  as  you  possibly  can, 
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for  the  dear  girl's  sake,  even  if  it  be  disagreeable 
to  you  for  your  own." 

Lionel  promised  to  be  caution  itself;  and 
taking  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols  and  a 
short  service  sword,  he  threw  his  military  cloak 
round  him ;  and,  at  eight  o'clock,  two  hours 
earlier  than  he  need  have  done,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  with  a  heart  panting  with  eagerness 
and  anxiety,  gallopped  off  towards  Cheddar. 

There  was  a  small  road-side  inn  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  The  inmates  were 
all  retired  for  the  night.  Lionel  aroused  them, 
gave  his  horse  into  their  care,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  place  of  meeting.  It  was  after  mid- 
night ;  and  the  village  was  perfectly  still.  He 
passed  through  it  with  so  silent  a  step  that  not 
a  single  watch-dog  was  aroused.  He  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  infant  river  until  he  reached  its 
source ;  and  then,  folding  his  cloak  around  him, 
he  seated  himself  on  a  low  wall,  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  warning  voice  of  the  village 
clock. 

It  was  moonlight — and  the  scene  was  solemn 
and  impressive:  but  its  effect  was  lost  upon 
Lionel.      Every    faculty  was   absorbed    in    his 
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anxiety  for  Clara ;  in  his  eager  desire  to  rescue 
her  from  danger. 

Scarcely  had  the  one  harsh  blow  upon  the 
clock  ceased  to  be  echoed,  and  again  re-echoed 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  when  a  man"'s  figure  advanced 
out  of  the  shade.  Lionel  started  forward  to 
meet  him ;  and  recognised  the  tall  form  of  the 
young  soldier ;  but  he  was  startled  by  his  tot- 
tering walk,  and  the  feeble  voice  with  which  he 
replied  to  him,  when,  eager  with  haste,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Edward  Wheatley — is  she  safe  .'*'' 

"  Yes,  Sir,""  he  answered,  "  she  is  safe,  if  they 
don't  break  her  heart  at  last,  poor  lady  !  *" 

"  Where  is  she,  Wheatley.?  Tell  me  for 
God's  sake  !  tell  me,  at  once,  who  are  the  villains 
who  have  brought  her  hither,  and  what  is  their 
purpose?  Is  Sir  Edward  Forrester  one  of 
them?'' 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  is.  Rut  you  must  not  be 
over  hasty.  There  is  as  much  need  of  care 
among  them  quiet-looking  rocks  at  home,  as 
ever  there  was  at  the  out-posts  in  Spain.  Your 
life.  Master  Lionel,  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing  if  some  who  are  not  far  off  should 
see  us." 
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"  Wheatley,  where  is  Miss  Forrester  ?  You 
tell  me  she  is  safe ;  but  what  ground  have  you 
for  saying  so  ?  Why  need  you  delay  a  single 
instant  taking  me  to  her,  enabling  me  to  protect 
her  ?     For  heaven^s  sake,  trifle  not  with  me.*" 

"  Trifle,"  cried  the  soldier,  with  a  deep  sigh : 
"  I  have  little  wish  to  trifle,  God 's  my  witness. 
Miss  Clara  is  safe,  Sir,  but  she  is  a  prisoner,  and 
in  bad  hands  too — very  bad.  She  is  in  one  of 
the  cursed  dens  up  in  these  cliff's  yonder.  But 
you  must  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is 
not  possible  that  you  should  get  sight  of  her,  or 
speak  to  her  now.^' 

Lionel  stamped  impatiently,"  Edward  Wheat- 
ley,  I  must  see  her.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  I  should  know  her  to  be  here,  within  my 
reach,  and  that  any  earthly  power  can  keep  me 
from  her  ?'^ 

"  Sir,  you  must  not  be  too  wild  ;  indeed  you 
must  not.  You  must  hear  me  tell  my  story,  and 
you  must  follow  my  advice,  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  poor  young  lady  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
villains  who  have  got  her." 

He  stepped  back,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
low   wall.     Lionel   saw   that   he   was   suffering 
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severe  pain ;  and    that  he  leant  heavily  on   his 
stick  for  support. 

'^  My  poor    fellow,"   said   he,  ''  you  are  ill. 
What  is  the  matter  ?'^ 

"  Only  a  knock  on  the  head.  Master  Lionel ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  a  thought  harder,  would 
have  done  my  business  for  me  for  good  and  all ; 
and  that  I  should  have  cared  for  mighty  little, 
except  that  I  would  not  have  been  here  to  do 
you  and  the  young  lady  a  good  turn.  But  this 
job  once  put  to  rights,  and  she  out  of  harm's 
way,  and  the  sooner  I  get  out  of  this  world  the 
better.  But  we'll  talk  of  all  that  by  and  bye.  Miss 
Clara  is  safe.  Sir,  but  she's  in  as  bad  hands  as  the 
world  holds.  1  know  some  of  them  a  good  deal  too 
well,  and  there  are  some  I  don't  know  that  are 
every  jot  as  bad  ;  one  at  least.  Three  days  ago 
I  found  out  that  it  was  your  Miss  Clara — every 
body  said  after  the  grand  doings  at  the  Castle, 
that  you  and  she  were  to  come  together — but  I 
could  not  manage  to  get  my  letter  carried  before 
last  night,  and  hard  work  then.  I  was  too  weak 
to  take  it  myself;  and  they  would  have  missed 
me  out  so  long." 

*<  And  now,"  asked  Walsingham,  "  will  not 
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your  absence  be  detected,  and  derange  your 
plans,  whatever  they  may  be  ?" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  Sir.  I  get  no  strength  in 
that  dog-hole  up  yonder.  So  I  creep  out  at 
nights ;  and  the  cool  air  does  me  good.  They 
know  the  stuff  I  am  made  of ;  and  that  I  am 
not  the  man  to  get  them  into  trouble — no,  nor 
will  I,  if  they  were  ten  times  as  cursed  villains 
as  they  are."" 

"  But  Miss  Forrester,**'  said  Lionel. 

<'  Well,  Sir,  there  she  is ;  and,  if  you  will  be 
ruled  by  me,  you  shall  get  her  away  safe  and 
sound — the  noble,  bold-hearted  young  lady  ! 
But  I  had  better  tell  my  story  straight  out  from 
the  beginning ;  you  will  understand  it  all  the 
better,  and  the  sooner  too.  'Tis  honour,  Sir, 
between  you  and  me ;  and  what  I  tell  you  of 
others,  for  Miss  Clara's  good,  must  never  pass 
your  lips,  Sir.     You  must  promise  me." 

"  Yes,'"*  said  Lionel,  impatiently ;  "  enable  me 
to  place  Miss  Forrester  in  safety,  and  I  promise 
you  anything,  and  everything."" 

For  a  moment  the  gloom  on  the  sunken 
features  of  the  sick  man  gave  place  to  a  smile  at 
the  intemperate  eagerness  of  his  auditor.    The 
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image  of  his  own  Spanish  beauty  crossed  his 
mind,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  fear  of  death, 
disgrace,  or  of  anything  else  in  earth  or  heaven, 
would  now  restrain  the  high-born  officer  more 
than  they  had  done  a  humble  unknown  soldier, 
like  himself.  The  light  thought  lasted  but  for 
an  instant,  and  it  was  with  a  groan  that  he 
resumed. 

"  You  know  about  Robinson,  Sir  ?  Yes ; 
he  was  murdered,  and  the  men  who  did  it  are 
the  men  I  speak  about :  they  are  all — all  eight 
of  them,  inside  those  rocks  at  this  very  time."' 

"  And  you,  Wheatley,"^  said  Lionel  with  a 
thrill  of  horror,  "  have  you  escaped  an  honour- 
able death  in  the  field,  to  disgrace  yourself  and 
your  country  by  such  a  deed  as  this  ? — the  deed 
of  a  coward  and  a  ruffian.  I  blush  for  you, 
Wheatley.'' 

"  Bitter  words,  Master  Lionel ;  but  I  deserve 
them,  and  worse.  I  was — and  my  tongue  blisters 
to  say  so, — I  was  enveigled,  half-drunk,  to  be 
one  of  them  that  robbed  him  ;  but  his  murder 
is  not  on  my  conscience,  and  I  care  not  what  the 
law  says.  I  fought,'^  he  cried,  his  voice  changing 
its  dejected    sound    to  a   bold  clear   tone,  "  I 
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fought  bard  to  save  him  ;  and  my  life  has  been 
nigh  paid  for  his.  But  for  all  that,""  he  added, 
sinking  his  head  upon  his  breast,  "  I  am  one  of 
the  gang  of  murderers,  and  I  was  a  willing  robber. 
Well,  Sir,  we  were  brought  in  here  ;  he  dead, 
and  I  all  but  dying  !  I  knew  of  their  hiding 
place  before.  All  the  bailiffs  and  runners  in  the 
county  might  seek  months  for  it,  and  never  find 
it  out.  We  have  been  in  hiding  there  nearly  a 
month.  I  got  over  my  wounds ;  and  I,  and  the 
chaps  I  had  to  do  with,  have  made  up  matters ; 
but  my  heart  and  my  conscience  are  heavy,  and 
I  am  as  weak  as  a  child  still.  Well  Sir,  a  cursed 
shark,  from  Axbridge,  came  among  us  about  a 
week  ago.  There  was  some  more  villainy  to 
be  done,  and  to  be  well  paid  for.  Our  captain 
and  he  made  up  all  the  scheme ;  and  three 
nights  since,  four  nights  it  is  now,  most  of  our 
chaps  went  out,  and  two  men  and  a  lady  were 
brought  in.  I  did  not  see  the  lady's  face,  nor 
hear  her  voice,  but  the  captain  told  us  it  was  a 
run-away  match ;  and  we  were  to  get  sixty 
guineas  for  the  getting  them  there,  and  hiding 
them  till  the  search  was  over.  But  they  soon 
found  out  it  was  all  a  lie.     Miss  Clara,  God 
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bless  her,  was  as  bold  as  a  lion  ;  but  that  would 
have  done  her  little  good.  The  captain  and 
the  rest  of  them  made  believe  that  they  were 
in  a  terrible  passion  at  being  taken  in.  They 
made  the  most  of  it ;  and  threatened  and 
frightened  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  and  the  other 
man,  into  giving  them  a  hundred  more  guineas, 
and  then  they  might  do  what  they  chose  with 
the  young  lady."" 

"  Base,  unmanly  wretch  r  cried  Lionel, 
gnashing  his  teeth.  "  He  shall  answer  for  it 
yet.  Who  is  the  other  scoundrel,  and  what 
villain's  office  does  he  perform  ?'^ 

"  His  name  is  Tarleton,  Sir ;  he 's  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  'Tis  he  that  has 
made  the  poor  fool.  Sir  Edward,  undertake  the 
job,  that 's  clear  enough  ;  and  'tis  he  that  keeps 
him  to  it.'' 

"  Tarleton,"  muttered  Lionel,  who  thought 
the  name  was  known  to  him,  "  what  can  his 
motives  be?  Wheatley,"  he  continued  aloud, 
"  you  tell  me  that  Miss  Forrester  is  safe.  What 
security  is  there  that,  at  this  very  moment,  she 
may  not  be  exposed  to  insult  ?"" 

"  Sir,  no  harm  can  come  to  the  lady.     The 
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captain's  wife  is  there  to  wait  upon  her.  She's 
a  roughish  sort  of  old  body,  but  Miss  Clara  has 
bewitched  her,  I  think.  No  one  can  enter  the 
room  they  are  in,  without  the  woman's  leave ; 
and  she 's  a  real  devil,  when  her  spirit 's  up.  It 
was  she  that  told  her  husband  all  the  rights  of 
the  job.  Then  it  was.  Sir,  that  I  found  out  who 
the  lady  was  ;  and  I  schemed,  day  and  night,  to 
get  the  news  to  you,  but  it  was  by  good  luck  I 
did  it  after  all :  but  now  you  are  here.  Sir,  and 
it  will  all  be  right." 

"  You  have  made  me  your  debtor  for  ever, 
Wheatley,"  said  Lionel ;  pressing  his  hand  with 
eager  gratitude.  "  Tell  me  what  are  the  plans 
which  you  propose  ?  I  cannot,  I  will  not  leave 
this  place  till  she  is  in  safety." 

"  You  will  spoil  all,  master  Lionel.  You  are 
too  far  gone  in  love  to  know  what's  right. 
Listen  to  me.  Sir.  The  captain,  and  all  of  them, 
are  out  of  temper  with  the  two  men,  and  will  be 
ready  enough  to  turn  against  them,  if  you  will 
make  it  worth  their  while.  You  must  give  me 
your  authority  to  offer  them  twice  the  money, 
and  to  pledge  your  honour  and  your  word  that 
they  shall  have  it,  and  be  safe  too;  and  they'll 
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let  the  lady  go  and  glad.  They  are  sick  of 
the  job,  I  know ;  and  some  of  the  goings  on  at 
Axbridge  have  vexed  them;  though  I  don't 
know  what.  You  must  do  this,  Sir ;  and  give 
me  a  slip  of  writing,  saying  so  ;  and  you  must 
go  off,  and  be  patient.  You  must  indeed,  Sir, 
If  I  was  to  take  you  up  there  amongst  them, 
you  would  be  a  dead  man,  if  you  had  a  dozen 
lives.     The  lady 's  safe,  quite  safe."' 

"What  security  have  I  of  that?"  cried  Lionel. 
"How  do  I  know  what  new  villainy  that 
degraded  wretch,  her  own  relative  too,  may 
commit  ?     She  must  be  in  his  power.'' 

"  Sir  Edward  r  said  Wheatley,  with  a  sneer, 
"  you  need  not  fear  him,  the  poor  cowardly 
fool ;  why  he  has  never  once  had  the  courage  to 
ask  Miss  Clara  to  let  him  speak  to  her.  She 
dared  him  to  meet  her  face  to  face.  He  knows 
that  if  he  was  to  put  his  little  finger  upon  her 
she  would  take  his  life,  with  as  little  sorrow  as 
she  would  kill  a  spider.  She  told  him  so,  by  the 
other  fellow — the  spirited  young  lady  !  She  has 
a  heart  fit  for  a  queen.  Why,  Sir  Edward 
would  run  away  if  we  didn't  watch  him.     It 's 
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as  good  as  a  play  to  see  him  sit  in  there,  moping 
by  the  fire ;  or  if  he  does  venture  to  walk  about 
the  cave,  starting  and  trembling  every  time  a 
bat  flies  across  him.  I  say  again,  Sir,  you  have 
no  need  to  fear  for  the  lady,  unless  you  are  im- 
patient, and  spoil  all/'' 

Lionel  paused.  His  reason  told  him  that 
Wheatley''s  advice  ought  to  be  followed.  He 
drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to  write  as 
the  soldier  dictated  ;  but  he  broke  off. 

"  Wheatley,'"  he  cried,  "  it  is  impossible. 
Don't  reason  with  me,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot 
leave  Miss  Forrester  in  such  hands — in  such  a 
place.  I  cannot :  T  will  not.  I  will  not  hazard 
your  life.  Show  me  the  way,  and  leave  me  to 
manage  the  affair  as  I  can.*" 

"  Hazard  my  life !  That  would  be  an  unkind 
word,  master  Lionel,  if  you  were  in  your  proper 
senses.  You  will  spoil  all ;  but  you  are  sure  of 
me ;  though  I  ""m  not  good  for  much."" 

Lionel  paced  backwards  and  forward  in 
silence,  for  several  minutes.  "  Wheatley,  who  is 
your  leader  ?*" 

"  A  man  who  was  a  sailor  is  our  captain,  a 
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lx)ld  rough  dog  ;  but  there  is  a  little  chap  that 
governs  him,  and  all  of  us,  a  devil  without  pity 
or  conscience."" 

"  But  a  shrewd  fellow?'"  asked  Lionel. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  as  keen  as  a  dozen  lawyers.*' 

^«  So  much  the  better.  Well,  Wheatley, 
you  must  bring  me  and  that  man  together.  I 
will  be  prudent,  never  fear  me.  I  know  how 
large  a  stake  I  am  playing  for." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  you  know  that,  but  you  don't 
know  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with.  They 
would  not  care  a  brass  farthing  throwing  you 
down  one  of  these  cursed  holes,  if  they  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  their  own  safety  needed  it."' 

"  Have  no  fear  of  that,  my  good  friend  ;  only 
bring  me  and  the  man  you  speak  of  together ; 
I  '11  answer  for  the  consequences."^ 

*'  Well,  Sir,"  said  the  soldier,  evidently  disap- 
proving the  project ;  "  well,  I  ^nll  do  that.  If 
you  won't  go  my  way  to  work,  I  must  go  your's; 
but  I  had  rather  bring  you  face  to  face  with  Old 
Nick.  You  are  not  cool  enough,  Master  Lionel, 
to  talk  to  such  a  chap  as  he  is.'' 

"  You  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  gene- 
ralship, Ned,'*  said  Walsingham,  smiling. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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"  No  Sir :  but  I  don't  think  that  being  in  love 
improves  a  soldier  much." 

He  rose  from  the  wall  on  which  he  was  seated, 
and  walked  forwards  a  few  paces ;  but  he  stopped ; 
and  again  remonstrated.  "It  will  never  do, 
Master  Lionel ;  you  are  giving  away  your  life  for 
nothing." 

"  Yes !  yes !  it  will  do  Ned.  In  these  skir- 
mishing sort  of  affairs,  the  most  off-hand  way  is 
always  the  best ;  and  safest  too,  my  good  friend. 
Let  us  not  waste  time." 

The  soldier  gave  up  the  contest  with  a  sigh  ; 
and  proceeded,  with  a  slow  step,  up  the  defile, 
leaning  heavily  on  the  arm  which  Lionel  offered 
him.  They  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
recess,  formed  by  the  retiring  cliffs. 

"  You  are  armed  ?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"  Of  course  I  am ;  but  I  know  that  the  odds 
are  against  me;  and  I  havenointention  to  resort 
to  force.     And  you,  my  good  fellow  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  things  must  go  very  far  before 
I  use  them  against  my  mates ;  even  for  you." 

"  Mates  !"  said  Lionel,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  my  mates.  Master  Lionel.  If  they  are 
bad   ones,   it  is   no   reason  that  I  should  be  a 
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traitor.  But  it  is  too  late  to  talk  about  all  that. 
Stand  back  there  in  the  shadow,  if  you  please, 
Sir,  till  I  come  back  ; — and  keep  quite  still.  It 
may  be,  it  will  be  a  good  spell  before  I  can  bring 
him." 

Although  bright  moonlight,  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  place  prevented  Walsingham  from  tracing 
bis  progress  with  his  eye  many  yards ;  but  he 
heard  for  some  minutes  the  sound  of  stones 
rolling  down  under  his  tread ;  and  then  all  was 
perfect  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Compelled  to  remain  inactive,  silent,  ami 
motionless,  every  moment  of  Wheatley's  absence 
appeared  an  age  to  Lionel.  His  temples 
throbbed,  and  it  was  with  labour  that  he  drew 
his  breath.  The  knowledge  that  Clara  was  near 
him — was  in  danger — was  in  the  hands  of  ruf- 
fians, and  might  at  that  very  instant  be  exposed 
to  insult  and  to  violence,  almost  drove  him  wild. 
He  shook  in  every  limb. 

"  Why,"  he  muttered,  "  do  I  stand  here 
trembling  like  a  child,  when  I  have  work  to  do 
which  demands  the  powers  of  nerve  and  mind  ? 
Shame,  shame  upon  me  !'' 

Again  and  again  he  laboured  to  master  his 
agitation  ;  and  that  one  long  hour  of  inaction 
was  the  greatest  trial  he  had  ever  sustained.  At 
length  the  noise  of  rolling  fragments  of  stone 
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broke  the  deep  silence ;    and  soon  the  wounded 
soldier  and  Holcroft  stood  before  him. 

The  contrast  was  striking  between  the 
dwarfish  slouching  figure  of  the  ruffian  and  the 
stately  form  and  lofty  military  bearing  of 
Lionel,  as  they  stood  face  to  face.  They  looked 
fixedly  at  each  other  without  a  word  of  greeting. 
At  length  Lionel  said,  "  My  good  fellow,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  and  I  can  be  of  service  to  each 
other.  I  want  your  assistance,  and  I  am  willing 
to  repay  you  for  it." 

"  I  want  no  service  from  such  as  you,''  said 
the  fellow,  doggedly. 

"  Yes,  you  do  ;  you  want  my  money  ;  and 
you  shall  have  it,  as  much  as  you  can  desire. 
We  are  neither  of  us  fools,  if  Wheatley's  account 
of  you  is  true ;  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you  as 
men  should  talk  when  there's  work  to  be  done, 
and  money  to  be  got." 

"  I  won't  do  any  traitor's  work  for  you,  or 
your  money  either,  my  lord."" 

"  I  do  not  ask  it  of  you.  Hear  me  quietly  ; 
and  see  whether  you  will  not  consult  the  interest 
and  the  safety  of  yourself  and  your  companions, 
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by  assisting  me  to  defeat  the  scoundrel  plans  of 
the  knaves  who  have  deceived  you."" 

A  long  conference  followed,  conducted  by 
Walsingham  with  a  degree  of  cautious  forbear- 
ance which  astonished  the  soldier;  but  love — 
all  wonder-working  love — mastered  his  impe- 
tuous nature. 

Holcroft,  after  deliberately  weighing  on 
which  side  his  interest  lay,  exclaimed  in  a  dis- 
contented tone,  as  if  the  idea  of  doing  a  good 
action  was  painful  to  him,  "  Well,  my  lord, 
we  must  let  you  have  her,  I  suppose.  1 11  go 
to  the  Captain,  and  bring  him  down  to  you.'' 

Lionel  paused  ;  there  might  be  safety  in  this, 
but  it  would  give  an  opportunity  for  negociation 
and  treachery.  He  looked  at  Wheatley  ;  the 
young  soldier  bent  his  face  to  the  ground. 

"  No,  my  good  fellow  ;  take  me  in  with  you 
at  once ;  it  is  the  best  way ;  they  will  be  civil 
enough,  I  '11  answer  for  it,  to  any  friend  of 
your's,  and  it  will  save  time." 

The  man,  by  a  significant  nod,  showed  that 
he  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  but 
without  replying,  he  led  the  way  to  the  base  of 
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one  of  the  over-hanging  cliffs,  and  then  stopped. 
"  There  are  one  or  two  more  things,  my  lord, 
we  must  settle  between  us.  You  are  upon 
honour  with  us.  Will  you  swear  that  you  '11 
never  tell  mortal  man  anything  that  you  hear  or 
see  among  us?" 

"  I  swear  it,"  cried  Lionel. 

"  Good  !  Well,  the  next  thing  is,  you  must 
keep  your  hands  off  the  London  chaps.  No 
harm  must  come  to  them  whilst  they  are  with 
us.  There  are  some  cursed  sharp  eyes  at 
Axbridge  looking  after  them,  which  we  can't 
very  well  blind — you  understand.  Once  out  of 
our  keeping,  and  you  may  cut  their  throats  just 
as  much  as  you  like."" 

"  I  understand,"  cried  Lionel.  "  Go  on,  my 
good  fellow." 

Holcroft  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  You 
are  in  a  terrible  hurry  to  be  amongst  us, 
my  lord ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  will  like 
your  quarters  much.  Remember  I  undertake 
that  you  shall  go  in  safe,  but  I  don't  that  you 
shall  come  out  again." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lionel,  impatiently ;  "go  on." 

They   ascended  a    huge  pile    of    crumbling 
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stones,  which  almost  choked  up  the  space  between 
a  separate  mass  of  rock  and  the  main  body  of  the 
clifF ;  forced  their  way  through  some  stunted 
thorns  which  filled  up  the  entire  space ;  and 
then  for  many  yards  passed  upwards,  through 
a  narrow  fissure  which,  although  imperceptible 
from  below,  divided  one  vast  projecting  fragment 
of  stone  from  the  rest  of  the  solid  rock.  This 
narrow  passage  abruptly  terminated  in  a  spacious 
cave,  partially  lighted  by  a  large  coal  fire,  and 
by  two  or  three  candles  on  a  rude  table  near  it ; 
whilst  the  remoter  portions  of  the  cavern,  extend- 
ing in  more  than  one  direction,  were  lost  in 
darkness.  The  scene  would  have  daunted  a  man 
of  less  determined  spirit,  or  one  whose  mind  was 
not  wholly  occupied  by  the  object  of  his 
pursuit. 

The  Captain,  and  another  of  the  gang,  were 
seated  by  the  fire  smoking ;  the  rest  were  lying 
asleep  on  benches,  or  on  the  floor ;  and  at  the 
table  sat  two  persons,  one  reading  and  the  other 
most  unheroically  amusing  himself  with  a  very 
dirty  pack  of  cards. 

Holcroft  entered  the  cavern  first,  followed  by 
Lionel,  with  the  soldier  close  by  his  side. 
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"  Captain,'*'  said  Holcroft,  speaking  with  his 
usual  cool  unconcerned  tone,  "  I  have  brought  in 
a  friend  of  mine  ;  he  is  a  good  man,  and  true. 
He  wants  to  say  a  word  to  you,  and  it  will  be 
best  for  all  of  us  that  you  let  him.'' 

The  loud  exclamation  of  surprise  which  this 
unexpected  intrusion  called  forth  from  Higgins, 
roused  all  his  associates;  thev  started  to  their 
feet,  and  their  ready  hands  were  upon  their 
weapons. 

Lionel  stepped  forward;  and  throwing  back  his 
military  cloak  so  as  to  give  him  the  unencumbered 
action  of  his  arms,  his  powerful  and  tall  figure 
stood  displayed  before  them.  He  trembled  from 
head  to  foot,  but  it  was  the  tremor  of  intense 
energy.  The  colour  flushed  his  cheek,  and  his 
eyes  glowed  with  fire,  as  he  glanced  from  Tarle- 
ton  to  Forrester.  It  was  the  boundless  devotion 
to  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  the  total  un- 
concern for  his  own  safety,  that  gave  him  a  moral 
power,  which  subdued  and  controlled  every  one 
of  the  hardened  wretches  who  surrounded  him  ; 
Tarleton  alone  excepted  :  who,  saying  to  For- 
rester in  a  low  but  steady  voice,  "  We  are 
betrayed;  collect  yourself,  and  try  for  once 
o5 
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to  be  a  man,"  rose  from  the  table,  and  folding  his 
arms,  calmly  awaited  the  event. 

"I  am  Lionel  Walsingham,"  cried  the  in- 
truder, in  a  bold  and  clear  voice.  "  I  demand 
the  lady  whom  you  detain  here  against  her  will. 
I  demand  that  you  release  the  lady  whom 
these  two  villains  have  placed  in  your  hands, 
cheating  you,  like  paltry  scoundrels  as  they  are. 
You  know  who  I  am.  You  know  that  a  Wal- 
singham  never  broke  his  word.  These  miscreants 
have  agreed  to  give  you  a  sum  of  money,  I  care 
not  what,  to  commit  a  great  crime,  and  to  bring 
you  to  certain  death ;  for  the  whole  country  will 
be  up  in  arms  against  you.  I  pledge  my  honour 
and  my  word  to  give  you  thrice  the  sum,  and  to 
bring  it  to  you  here  in  this  very  spot  myself, 
alone  and  unarmed." 

"  In  guineas  ?""  said  the  quiet  voice  of 
Holcroft. 

"  Yes,  in  gold." 

"  And  a  troop  of  light  horse  at  his  heels," 
interrupted  Tarleton;  "  to  take  it  away  from 
you  again  after  you  have  got  it." 

"  Liar  and  knave  !"  cried  Walsingham,  turn- 
ing fiercely  upon  him, but  checking  himself,  and 
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again  addressing  the  men,  he  said ;  "  What  you 
are,  I  know  not;  bad  enough,  perhaps,  but 
with  that  I  have  no  concern.  I  choose  to  have 
none.  You  are  at  least  bold  men,  not  dastardly 
tricking  cowards,  as  these  two  villains  are.  To 
them  I  speak  not  now  :  to  you,  I  say,  that  my 
honour  is  pledged  to  your  perfect  safety,  if  you 
agree  to  what  I  propose.  If  you  do  not,  your 
hours  are  all  numbered.  I  come  here  fixed, 
determined  to  succeed,  or  never  to  leave  this 
spot  alive.  The  strength  is  on  your  side  ;  and 
the  chances,  are  you  master  me ;  but  if  I  fall  the 
fate  of  every  one  of  you  is  certain.  In  a  few 
hours  it  will  be  known  where  and  by  whose 
hands  I  have  fallen  ;  and  then,  I  ask  you,  what 
chance  will  you  have  of  escaping  the  gallows  ?''"' 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Tarleton  steadfastly  noted 
the  impression  which  he  produced  on  the  gang, 
determined  if  they  wavered,  to  take  the  decision 
into  his  own  hands.  There  was  a  pause,  after 
Walsingham  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  an  expres- 
sion on  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  men 
which  Tarleton  thought  augured  badly  for  the 
result.  He  placed  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and 
waited  until  his  fears  were  confirmed.     Edward 
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Wheatley  noticed  the  action  ;  and  quitting 
Lionel,  by  whose  side  he  had  been  standing, 
he  went  round  and  quietly  placed  himself  by 
him. 

"  You  will  not  be  false  to  your  agreement 
with  us,  my  good  fellows,"  said  Tarleton,  "  or 
suffer  this  bragging  stripling  to  beguile  you  with 
his  vapouring  words.  Hurl  the  hot-headed  fool 
down  yonder  chasm.  I  pledge  myself  for  your 
safety." 

"  Fowr  pledge, master !"  said  Holcroft,  ''your 
pledge  !   why  what  is  that  worth  ?" 

"  I,"  cried  Forrester,  "  I,  Sir  Edward  For- 
rester, will  give  you  five  thousand  pounds " 

"  Five  thousand  devils,"  shouted  Higgins ; 
who  guided  by  a  few  brief  but  convincing  words 
from  Holcroft,  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the 
business.  "  My  lads  it  is  no  difficult  job  to 
know  what  to  do  here.  That  gentleman 's  as  true 
as  steel ;  we  all  know  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is ; 
and  we  can  give  a  devilish  good  guess  what  the 
other  two  are. — What  do  you  say,  my  men  ?  Is  it 
yeSi  all  of  you  ?"  he  continued,  looking  round  at 
his  ruffian  followers,  not  one  of  whom  uttered  a 
dissentient  sound.    "  D all  swindlers,  I  hate 
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them  I  My  lord,  we  take  your  terms  ;  you  shall 
have  the  lady.'' 

"  Never  r  cried  Tarleton  ;  but  as  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  the  iron  vice-like  hand  of 
the  soldier,  whose  full  strength  seemed  to  return 
to  him  for  the  moment,  seized  his  wrist,  and 
almost  crushed  the  bones. 

"  No  popping  here,  master,  without  the  Cap- 
tain's orders,"  said  Wheatley,  coolly  ;  "  it 's 
against  the  rules." 

The  pistol  went  off  in  the  struggle,  and 
wounded  one  of  the  men  in  the  arm.  With 
an  oath  he  darted  forward  to  revenge  himself; 
and  his  companions,  with  the  readiness  of  their 
trade,  drew  out  their  weapons. 

Lionel,  who  doubted  not  that  the  contest 
would  become  general,  and  who  was  boiling  with 
indignation  against  Sir  Edward  Forrester,  sprung 
towards  him ;  and  fixing  his  grasp  upon  his 
throat,  hurled  him  with  stunning  violence  to 
the  ground,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  his  chest. 
It  was  only  to  the  pledge  which  Lionel  had 
given  Holcroft,  that  the  prostrate  Baronet  owed 
his  life. 
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The  tumult  lasted  but  for  a  moment.  The 
wounded  man  was  held  back  by  his  companions, 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  their  leader  again  made 
itself  heard. 

"  Bind  those  two  chaps,"  said  he  ;  "  We  '11 
serve  them  better  than  they  deserve.  This  will 
be  no  place  for  us,  my  lads,  for  some  time  to 
come ;    they  shall  have  it  all  to  themselves  by 

G .     You   and  I,  my  lord,  will  settle  our 

business  together  in  a  jiffy.  Holcroft,  I  say, 
come  here." 

The  subtle  little  villain,  who  rarely  offered  to 
interfere  in  the  government  of  the  community, 
and  was  therefore  the  more  frequently  appealed  to 
by  the  captain,  whom  in  reality  he  governed,  now 
approached  him  with  a  quiet,  submissive  look,  as 
if  the  somewhat  rapid  change  of  affairs  had  not 
been  brought  about  by  his  intervention ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  mode,  time,  and  place  for  the 
payment  of  the  stipulated  sum,  were  arranged, 
the  men  showing,  by  their  manner,  that  they 
had  not  a  grain  of  doubt,  that  Lionel  would 
fulfil  his  promise. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Higgins,  "  if  you  will  come 
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this  way,  I  will  take  you  to  the  young  lady. 
You  have  won  her  ;  and  confound  me  !  if  you 
don't  deserve  to  have  her.'' 

The  alert  Mrs.  Higgins  had  very  early  learnt 
the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  and  had  com- 
municated the  news  to  her  charge.  When,  at 
the  order  of  her  husband,  she  withdrew  the 
bolt,  and  Lionel  entered  the  room,  Clara  was  on 
her  knees,  with  her  hands  raised  to  heaven, 
offering  her  fervent  thanks  for  her  deliverance. 
Lionel  drew  back.  In  a  few  minutes  she  arose, 
and  he  again  approached  her.  She  struggled  to 
constrain  her  feelings,  but  in  vain :  she  threw 
herself  on  the  breast  of  her  deliverer,  and  gave 
way  to  a  passionate  torrent  of  tears.  The  drops 
fell  fast  on  her  fair  cheek,  from  the  eyes  of 
Lionel,  as  he  hung  silently  over  her  ;  and  the  old 
woman,  disregarding  her  husband's  looTc  of  con- 
tempt, sobbed  outright. 

There  was  a  warmth  of  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness in  the  parting  thanks  which  Clara  gave  her 
uncouth  guardian.  "  Would  to  heaven,  my 
good  woman,"  she  said,  "  that  I  could  remove 
you  to  better  scenes  than  these." 
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"  Bless  your  pretty  face,  and  thank  you  too  ! 
No,  Marm,  I'll  stick  to  my  old  man  so  long  as 
he  '11  let  me ;  though  I  can't  say  he  is  quite  so 
handsome  as  your  young  Lord,  who  is  a 
picture  to  look  at.  You  '11  think  of  me  some- 
times, when  you  and  he  talk  over  all  these 
queer  doings.  One  can  see,  with  half  an  eye, 
that  you  were  born  to  come  together.*" 

Whilst  this  friendly  parting  was  in  progress, 
Lionel  had  again  sought  the  Captain.  "  What 
are  your  intentions,"  said  he,  "  as  to  these  two 
men?  villains  as  they  are,  they  must  be  sent 
hence  in  safety.  Will  you  pledge  me  your  word 
to  that .?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  The  game  will  be  all  up 
here,  and  we  shall  all  be  off  within  an  hour  of 
your  leaving  Axley  Fell ;  and,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  we'll  send  somebody  to  lug  them 
out  of  this  cursed  den.  I  hate  the  sight 
of  it,"  he  added  with  a  shudder,  "  and  it  shall 
be  my  own  fault  if  I  ever  put  my  nose  into  it 
again,  when  I  have  once  got  fairly  out  of  it. 
They  sharn't  be  starved,  or  hurt  neither." 

Walsingham  wrote  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil. 
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and  gave  them  to  Wheatley  ;  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  an  officer  of  high  rank  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Give  these,"^  he  said,  "  with  your  own  hands, 

to  General  H ,   with  as  little  delay  as  you 

can,  and  enlist  into  the ,  my  present  regi- 
ment. We  shall  meet  again  in  Spain,  yet,""  he 
added,  as  he  shook  him  by  the  hand.  "  Ned 
Wheatley,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  1 
shall  never  be  at  ease  till  I  can  repay  :  but 
you  must  not  remain  in  England — indeed  you 
must  not."" 

He  had  one  more  task  to  go  through  ;  and  he 
felt  disgust  as  he  performed  it.  "  Sir  Edward 
Forrester,"*'  he  said,  approaching  the  still  pros- 
trate Baronet,  who  with  Tarleton  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  cave  bound  with  heavy  cords ;  "  I 
scarcely  know  whether  I  am  not  disgracing 
myself  by  addressing  you  :  but  that  no  pretended 
ignorance  may  serve  your  turn  ;  that  you  may 
have  no  power  to  assert  that  the  man  who  struck 
you  to  the  ground  and  spurned  you  when  you 
were  there,  left  you  in  ignorance  of  who  he  was, 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  Captain  Walsingham ; 
and,  felon  and  craven  as  you  are,  I  will  not 
withhold  from  you  the  satisfaction  which  your 
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rank  in  society,  not  your  own  worth,  entitles  you 
to,  if  you  have  the  manhood  to  demand  it.'' 

Sir  Edward  made  no  reply. 

"  Base,  base  coward !"  muttered  Tarleton. 

"  Coward  ?""  cried  Sir  Edward  in  an  angry 
whisper ;  "  'tis  false,  Tarleton :  no  man  would 
dare  to  call  me  coward  if  I  was  not  tied.  If  I 
am  a  coward  it  is  you  who  have  forced  me  to  be 
one  with  your  infernal  schemes.  —  You  are  a 
villain.  Sir,"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice  as  he  per- 
ceived Walsingham  to  have  turned  away  ;  "  you 

are  a  bullying  villain  ;  and  by  G you  shall 

answer  for  all  this.  Sir,  the  very  first  moment 
that  I  can  call  you  to  account." 

"  You  will  have  no  difficulty  to  find  me ;"" 
said  Walsingham  contemptuously  ;  and  without 
deigning  to  prolong  the  conference,  he  ap- 
proached Clara,  and  placed  her  arm  within  his 
own.  "  Captain,"  he  said,  "  I  must  have  your 
safe  conduct  through  the  cliffs." 

The  robber  laughed ;  "  My  lord,  if  I  stop 
here  and  keep  all  my  pals  within  their  own  den, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear  among  the  cliffs  :  how- 
ever, two  of  us  must  help  the  lady  down  the 
rock  ;  and  then  she  '11  be  safe  enough." 
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Who  can  depict  the  mortified  pride,  the  rage, 
the  despair  of  Tarleton,  as  he  beheld  Clara 
Forrester  pass  close  beside  him,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  deliverer ;  whilst  he  himself  lay  on 
the  rock  bound  like  a  common  felon  ?  Years  of 
misery  and  degradation  appeared  concentrated 
in  that  one  moment :  he  gnashed  his  teeth  to- 
gether, his  whole  frame  shuddered,  and  the  blood 
curdled  within  him.  Whatever  of  noble  or 
generous  feeling  had  still  clung  to  him,  from  that 
hour  ceased  to  exist ;  the  dignity,  the  ambition 
of  his  soul,  gave  place  to  sordid  schemes  of  gain : 
and  his  mind  brooded  only  on  crimes  of  the 
vilest  and  the  blackest  dye.  It  is  with  the  most 
enthusiastic,  the  most  energetic  minds,  that  the 
descent  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice  is  the  most 
headlong,  the  most  rapid. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Once  again  Clara  Forrester  breathed  the  cool 
pure  air.  Clinging  to  her  companion's  arm,  her 
heart  still  palpitating  with  fear,  she  hurried  for- 
ward with  a  rapid  step,  anxious  to  interpose  as 
wide  a  space  as  possible  between  herself  and  the 
dark  region  she  had  quitted. 

She  had  met,  and  opposed  with  constancy  and 
courage  the  dangers  that  had  threatened  her; 
but  they  had  shaken  her  very  soul :  nor  could 
the  reiterated  assurances  of  Lionel,  that  every 
cause  of  fear  was  over,  at  once  restore  her  to 
tranquilHty.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  the 
majestic  region  through  which  she  trod  was 
passed  by  unnoticed;  and  yet  a  more  sternly 
impressive  scene  has  seldom  met  the  eye.  The 
dawn  was  still  distant :  and  the  moon,  just  past 
the  full,  was  declining  towards  the  west.     The 
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part  of  the  defile  through  which  their  path 
lay  was  shrouded  in  perfect  darkness,  except 
towards  the  summits  of  the  Eastern  Cliffs,  and 
at  those  points  where  in  the  windings  of  the 
chasm  the  moon  poured  in  her  rays  almost  to 
their  base.  The  contrast  between  the  huge  dark 
masses  and  those  portions  of  the  rock,  where 
the  cold  silvery  light  showed  every  variation  of 
the  limestone,  was  powerfully  grand :  and 
the  overhanging  and  frowning  peaks,  half-hid, 
half-shown  by  the  partial  light,  resembled,  even 
to  delusion,  gigantic  castles  in  ruin  but  still 
proudly  towering. 

They  reached  and  passed,  almost  in  silence,  the 
huge  jaws  of  the  defile :  and  Clara's  heart  beat 
freer  when  she  stepped  forth  into  the  clear 
broad  moonlight.  The  minds  of  both  had  re- 
verted to  the  time  when  they  had  first  trod  to- 
gether the  same  path :  and  when  at  length  the 
still  trembling  girl  found  words  fervently  to 
thank  her  companion  for  all  he  had  done  to  save 
her,  he  stopped  her  praise  and  gratitude ;  and 
gaily  adverted  to  her  former  treatment ;  im- 
ploring her  not  now,  as  then,  to  cast  him  off  in 
the  energy  of  her  admiration  of  the  picturesque : 
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— *'  and  how  nobly,"  he  said,  "  how  generously 
I  repaid  your  scorn.  Miss  Forrester  !  What  are 
the  exertions  you  are  talking  of,  compared  to  the 
deeds  I  achieved  for  you  that  day  ? — What  are 
half-a-dozen  ragamuffins  compared  to  the  ter- 
rors of  our  friend  Miss  Chamberlayne  and  her 
folio  Thomson  ?  how  chivalrously  did  I  step 
between  you  and  her  quotations  !" 

Clara  kept  her  own  counsel;  or  she  could 
have  told  him  that  even  in  her  hour  of  peril  the 
self-same  idea  had  crossed  her  mind. 

Lionel  Walsingham  was  a  gallant,  fine  fellow, 
and  had  behaved  very  prettily  in  the  recent 
affair :  but  for  all  that  he  was  not  a  true,  real, 
genuine  hero.  If  he  had  been,  knowing,  as  he 
did,  that  he  had  placed  the  lovely  girl  who  was 
by  his  side  under  a  deep  obligation  to  him,  that 
she  was  now  totally  in  his  power,  totally  unable 
to  escape  from  him,  he  would  have  religiously 
abstained  from  uttering  one  word  of  love:  he 
would  have  talked  of  books,  balls,  plays,  politics, 
of  the  date  of  the  Pyramids,  the  sources  of  the 
Niger,  of  any  thing,  rather  than  have  uttered 
one  word  of  love  :  whereas  he  talked  of  nothing 
else  from  one  end  of  their  journey  to  the  other. 
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This  was  very  bad,  very  narrow-minded,  and 
very  unheroical ;  but  Clara  forgave  him :  and 
with  the  frank  honesty  of  her  nature  attempted 
not  to  disguise,  that  her  heart  was  his  for  ever. 
Her  heart  but  not  her  hand.  On  that  point 
Clara  was  firm  ;  and  discoursed  most  eloquently 
on  the  certain  misery  of  all  unequal  matches, 
and  on  the  ingratitude,  the  baseness  of  defeating 
all  I^ord  Kennis's  plans  of  greatness  for  his  son. 

Lionel  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  question  of  unequal  marriages  applied  to  the 
case  ;  and  as  to  the  Earl's  plans,  he  laboured  to 
convince  her  of  what  was  indeed  the  truth,  that 
the  first  wish  of  his  father's  heart  was  that  they 
should  be  united. 

When  fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  or  aunts, 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  into  secret  plot- 
tings  to  promote  the  love  aifairs  of  the  junior 
branches  of  their  families,  it  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  said  junior  branches  find  them  out. 
So  it  was  in  this  instance,  and  Lionel  vehemently 
urged  his  fair  mistress  to  permit  the  success  of 
his  suit  to  be  determined  by  the  wishes  of  Lord 
Kennis.  But  Clara  still  demurred ;  she  could 
not  doubt  that  her  mother   would  approve  the 
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match,  she  knew  how  highly  her  uncle  loved 
and  esteemed  young  Walsingham  ;  but  she  also 
knew  the  headstrong,  reckless  daring  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  she  felt  painfully  convinced  that 
unless  he  abandoned  his  profession — and  the 
thought  of  doing  so  was  repugnant  to  him — his 
happy  wife  would  be,  before  a  few  short  months 
were  over,  a  broken-hearted  widow.  Young  as 
she  was,  tenderly  as  she  loved  the  man  who  had 
rescued  her  from  destruction,  Clara  was  im- 
movable on  this.  If  it  should  prove,  which  she 
doubted,  that  no  other  cause  impeded  their 
union,  still  unless  he  at  once  quitted  the  army 
her  hand  could  not  be  his. 

Walsingham  was  in  despair — he  tried  to  shake 
her  resolution ;  but  in  vain  :  he  tried  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  :  would  she  allow  him  only  two 
campaigns  ?  only  one  .^  he  had  been  just  pro- 
moted ;  not  to  join  his  new  regiment  in  Spain, 
to  quit  the  army  at  such  a  time,  was  impossible, 
utterly  impossible,  would  compromise  his  repu- 
tation, his  honour. 

Clara's  determination  was  fixed  :  whilst  Lionel 
Walsingham  was  a  soldier  she  would  not  be  his 
wife. 
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The  discussion  of  these  grave  matters  fully 
occupied  the  time  whilst  walking  to  the  little  inn 
where  Lionel  had  left  his  horse  ;  nay,  so  intent 
were  they  upon  them,  that  during  the  entire 
hour  they  occupied  its  sanded  parlour,  they 
never  once  examined  nor  abused  the  four 
coloured  prints,  in  black  frames,  of  Britannia, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  scarlet  gowns  and 
blue  petticoats,  and  the  map  of  England  in 
sampler-work,  which  as  usual  ornamented  its 
walls,  being  the  first  instance  on  record  of  such 
neglect.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  carriage  had 
been  procured:  and  the  large  red  orb  of  the  sun 
just  began  to  throw  its  rays  over  the  hills  as  thev 
set  out  for  EastLeighton. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  than  the 
state  of  Judge  Hannah's  toilet  when  she  rushed 
to  the  door  to  receive  her  young  mistress. 
Clara  flew  into  the  old  woman's  arms ;  and  the 
sobbing,  crying,  and  exclaiming,  and  all  those 
expressions  of  grief  which  demonstrate  extreme 
happiness  among  ladies,  old  as  well  as  young, 
were  most  abundant  and  prolonged. 

"  Dear,  dear  Hannah  !''  cried  Lionel, "  I  have 
brought  you  back  your  treasure.     She  owes  her 
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life  to  your  nephew  ;  and  so  do  I  mine.  He  is 
a  noble  fellow,  and  all  shall  be  well  with  him 
yet  !'' 

The  strongly-marked  features  of  the  old 
woman  at  once  changed  their  expression.  She 
looked  at  Lionel  as  if  her  eye  could  read  in  his 
face  all  the  history  of  her  nephew's  life.  "  Thank 
God,  thank  God  for  that !  But  where  is  he. 
Sir,  and  what  is  he  ?"" — her  voice  faltered  as  she 
added — "  Is  that  poor  fellow's  blood  upon  his 
hands  r 

"  Hannah,"  exclaimed  Walsingham  with 
energy,  "  his  hands  are  as  clear  of  Robinson's 
blood  as  mine !  You  must  believe  this — you 
shall  hear  every  thing,  but  not  now.  Miss  For- 
rester has  need  of  all  your  attention.  Take  care 
of  her,  my  dear  Judge ;  you  know  not  what  she 
has  suffered." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that,  poor  fellow  !"  she 
muttered  to  herself  in  a  low  tone ;  and  then 
added  aloud,  "  Take  care  of  her  ?  Bless  her 
dear  heart,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I  won't 
take  care  of  her.  But  my  master.  Sir,  he  will 
be  broken-hearted  by  this  time  ;  how  are  we  to 
get  him  home  all  that  weary  way  .?" 
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Lionel  promised  to  take  instant  measures  to 
communicate  the  jo3^ful  news  to  Hardinge  ;  and 
then,  after  again  risking  the  Judge's  displeasure, 
by  urging  her  to  take  care  of  her  fair  charge,  he 
reverentially  pressed  Clara's  hand  to  his  lips, 
which  under  the  circumstances  was  very  modest 
and  unencroaching  ;  and  took  his  departure,  she 
again  and  again  repeating  her  eager  thanks,  and 
bestowing  upon  him  a  parting  smile,  which,  esti- 
mated in  diamonds,  would  be  worth  about  five 
thousand  times  as  much  as  all  the  jewels  of  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  East. 

Great  was  the  sensation  which  the  glad  tidings 
spread  through  the  village.  Miss  Mackenzie 
hastened  to  her  young  friend.  Although  she 
could  not  have  warded  off  the  danger,  yet  the 
idea  of  having  left  her  at  the  moment  of  need 
had  pressed  heavily  on  her  generous  heart,  and  it 
was  with  tears  of  delight  that  she  again  embraced 
her.  The  good  vicar  and  his  wife  were  among 
the  first  to  welcome  her  return ;  and  there  was 
quite  a  levee  of  kind  friends  at  the  Manor-house 
during  the  morning.  But  it  was,  as  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Chamberlayne,  that  the  vehemence  of  joy 
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and  thankfulness  was  most  powerfully  contrasted 
with  her  previous  tragic  excesses  of  surprise, 
horror,  grief,  indignation,  and  rage. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded  her  young 
friend's  mysterious  disappearance,  she  was  enjoy- 
ing the  last  delightful  supplementary  nap 
which  terminates  the  slumbers  of  those  whose 
happy  lot  places  no  limit  to  their  repose,  but  the 
anxiety  for  breakfast,  when  her  hand-maiden, 
Phoebe,  her  teeth  chattering  with  alarm,  and 
her  peony  face  now  whiter  than  her  cap,  rushed 
to  her  bed-side  ;  "  Ma'am,  Ma'am  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  oh,  there  is  such  horrid  news.  I 
really  do  think  I  shall  die !  Would  you  believe 
it,  Ma'am,  that  beautiful  young  lady.  Miss 
Clara  Forrester,  whose  uncle  you  are  so  fond  of, 
has  been  carried  off  in  two  carriages,  with  twelve 
men  on  horseback  all  round  them.  Her 
screeches,  poor  dear  soul  !  were  heard  for  miles 
and  miles — there  ain't  an  atom  of  doubt.  Ma'am, 
that  she  has  been  murdered  at  the  very  least, 
long  before  now.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  but  don't 
look  so  frightened.  Ma'am,  for  mercy's  sake  !" 

Miss  Chamberlayne  started  from  her  downy 
pillow,  and  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed.   As  soon  as 
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she  comprehended  Phoebe's  somewhat  disjointed 
statement,  she  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow, 
and  the  really  kind  feelings  of  her  heart  came 
into  full  play.  She  did  not  disfigure  her  hand- 
some face  with  her  nails — it  w^ould  have  been  a 
thousand  pities  to  have  done  so.  She  did  not 
tear  her  auburn  locks — many  circumstances 
conspired  to  protect  them;  but  she  wept  and 
wrung  her  hands,  and  for  many  hours  not  a 
single  word  of  more  than  three  syllables  passed 
her  lips. 

But  the  very  intensity  of  her  grief  shortened 
its  duration,  and  then  her  comically  constructed 
mind  found  new  causes  for  alarm.  Her  terrors 
took  an  individual  and  personal  direction.  She, 
yes  she  herself,  would,  to  an  inevitable  certainty, 
be  the  next  victim  selected,  the  next  defenceless 
Iamb  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  lawless  passion. 

It  is  not  often  that  two  murders,  or  two 
robberies,  or  two  any  other  monstrous  crimes 
are  committed  at  nearly  the  same  time  and 
place ;  and  yet  any  of  these  misfortunes,  at  a 
next  door  neighbour's,  has  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  nerves.  So  it  fared  with  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne.     There  was  no  enormity,  no  violence. 
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to  which  female  innocence  and  beauty  could  be 
exposed,  that  she  did  not  expect  would  befall 
her  every  moment.  "  It  was,""  she  said,  "  im- 
measurably, inexpressibly,  inconceivably  awful ! 
She  must  have  a  constable  to  sleep  in  the  Bower ; 
she  would  write  to  her  brother,  the  general ;  she 
would  not  stir  out  of  the  house,  except  to  morn- 
ing church,  Mr.  William  Battersby  was  posi- 
tively commanded  not  to  absent  himself  further 
than  the  garden-gate.  On  no  account  was  he  to 
go  home  to  look  after  his  wife  and  family,  unless 
he  provided  an  entirely  grown-up  man  to  supply 
his  place ;  but  not  from  any  of  the  inns  ; — those 
dreadful  postilions  P 

She  was  dying  with  anxiety  to  discuss  the 
affair  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson  in  all  its  bearings ; 
but  she  dared  not  venture  through  the  crowds 
of  ravishers  and  murderers,  who,  she  was  con- 
vinced, were  standing,  waiting  for  her,  at  every 
corner  of  the  village.  Phoebe  was  therefore  sent, 
witli  a  hurried  note,  the  trembling  character 
of  which  indicated  the  mental  agony  of  the 
writer.  In  it  she  implored  her  friend  to  come 
to  her ;  she  explained  why  it  was  undeniably 
impossible  that  she  herself  could  venture  from 
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her  Bower  ;  she  asked  her  friend  five  or  six 
times  over,  wording  the  question  each  time  with 
increased  distinctness,  whether  any  thing  so 
horrid,  so  inhuman,  so  appalling,  had  ever  oc- 
curred before,  since  the  world  began  ? 

"  Come  to  me,  my  dearest  friend,"  thus  the 
note  concluded ;  "  come  to  me  I  implore  you  I 
I  am  sure  the  dear  good  Doctor  will  spare  you 
on  such  an  occasion.  If  he  can't,  send  my  sweet 
Penelope  to  me  ;  she,  dear  girl,  is  too  young  to 
be  in  any  danger  from  the  savages.  I  shall  lose 
my  senses,  if  I  sit  by  myself  much  longer.  I  dare 
not  look  out  of  window  ;  nor  even  into  the  look- 
ing-glass, without  being  in  hysterics  all  over. 
My  dearest,  dearest  friend,  do  not  desert  me  at 
such  a  crisis  as  this  !"' 

When,  after  days  and  nights  strangely  com- 
pounded of  real  grief  and  causeless  terrors,  she 
at  length  heard  that  her  young  favourite  had 
returned  in  health  and  safety,  all  her  sorrows 
and  fears  gave  way  before  paroxysms  of  joy,  and 
fountains  of  tears. 

The  joyful  tidings  reached  her  at  the  self- 
same hour  of  the  morning,  and  were  brought 
by  the  same  messenger,  who,  with  a  face  fiery 
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red  with  pleasure,  but  with  almost  as  much 
trepidation  as  before,  informed  her  mistress 
that  young  Mr.  Walsingham  had  killed,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  whole  gang  of  robbers,  she 
did  not  know  how  many,  and  had  run  off  with 
Miss  Forrester  in  his  arms,  all  the  way  from 
Cheddar  to  East  Leighton,  without  stopping 
once,  and  had  set  fire  to  the  cliffs  in  seven 
places. 

Again  Miss  Chamberlayne  started  from  her 
downy  pillow ;  and  again  she  sat  bolt  upright 
in  bed.  She  wept,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and 
her  joy  had  all  the  external  signs  of  over- 
whelming grief.  Never  was  an  elderly  maiden's 
toilet  so  rapidly  completed;  and,  scorning  all 
thoughts  of  breakfast,  she  flew  to  the  Manor- 
house  ;  but  the  considerate  housekeeper  would 
not  permit  the  slumbers  of  her  young  mistress, 
fatigued  and  harassed  as  she  had  been,  to  be 
disturbed ;  and  Miss  Chamberlayne  was  com- 
pelled to  postpone  to  a  later  period  of  the  day 
the  delight  of  folding  again,  '  the  angelic  child 
to  her  enthusiastic  bosom.' 

When,  at  the  hour  permitted  by  Judge 
Hannah,  Miss  Chamberlayne  again  called,  there 
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was  an  expression  of  downright  joy  and  affec- 
tion in  her  manner,  which  touched  Clara  to 
the  heart,  despite  all  the  romantic  and  poetical 
absurdities,  which  broke  out  somewhat  abund- 
antly. Her  rapture  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  she 
wept  very  nearly  the  whole  duration  of  the 
visit.  But  scarcely  had  she  quitted  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Manor-house,  in  all  the  elevation 
of  excessive  happiness,  before  a  new  assort- 
ment of  visionary  terrors  rushed  upon  her 
mind.  It  was  indeed  evident  that  the  cruel 
fates  had  decided  that  the  unhappy  spinster 
should  enjoy  no  interval  of  tranquillity.  Her 
alarms,  on  Clara's  account  and  her  own,  were 
no  sooner  dispelled,  than  two  new  subjects  of 
anxiety  took  their-  place ;  one,  an  unshakeable 
conviction  that  Mr.  Hardinge  would  kill  him- 
self by  fatigue  and  despair ; — the  other,  the 
necessity,  the  instant,  pressing  necessity,  of  a 
poetical  tribute  being  produced  to  immortalise 
the  heroic  valour  of  the  Honourable  Captain 
Lionel  De  Tracey  Walsingliam  of  Ryland 
Castle.  Hardinge  was,  alas,  quite  out  of  her 
reach ;  she  had  no  means  of  saving  his  life ; 
and  could  only,  with  upraised  arms,  waft  to 
p5 
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Jieaven  an  occasional  ejaculation  of  love  and 
grief.  But  the  other  subject  occupied  her 
unceasingly. 

What  poem  should  she  select  as  the  foundation 
on  which  to  set  up  her  own  congratulatory 
strains  ?  In  painful  suspense,  her  mind  ranged 
like  the  title  pages  of  her  own  BelPs  edition, 
between  Chaucer  and  Churchill.  To  be  sure 
there  was  Dryden  s  Ovid ;  parts  of  that  would 
have  exactly  suited  her  purpose :  but  how  could 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  such  a  book  be 
divulged,  without  a  fatal  shock  to  her  maiden 
modesty  ?  Every  moment  she  became  more 
nervous  on  the  subject ;  and  the  precious  hours 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  steady 
labour  of  composition  were  wasted  in  fatal 
indecision.  She  stood  fixed  opposite  her  book- 
shelves, as  if  in  hopes  that  inspiration  might 
dart  out  upon  her  from  some  sympathizing 
volume.  She  paced  her  little  parlour  back- 
wards and  forwards  innumerable  times.  She 
opened  the  door,  and  extended  her  walk  the 
whole  length  of  the  passage,  even  to  the  kitchen 
door.  She  rushed  into  her  garden,  back  again 
into  the  parlour ;  all,  all,  was  in  vain,  and  at 
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length  fatigued,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  easy  chair;  drew  out  from 
behind  its  cushion  that  best  solace  of  the 
wretched,  a  volume  of  a  new  novel ;  but  from 
excess  of  exhaustion,  sunk  into  a  profound 
sleep  before  she  discovered  that  she  had  opened 
it  the  wrong  way  upwards. 

The  morning  was  nearly  over ;  Clara's 
friendly  visitors  had  all  departed,  and  she  sat 
down  at  her  desk  to  conclude  a  long  letter  to 
her  mother,  and  to  await  in  some  trepidation  the 
visit  of  Lord  Kennis,  from  whom  she  had 
received  a  very  kind  note,  with  a  request  that  she 
would  allow  him  an  interview  during  the  day. 

The  bell  again  announced  visitors;  and  her 
heart  beat  much  more  rapidly  than  usual ;  but 
instead  of  the  stately  figure  of  the  old  Earl, — 
stately  and  dignified  despite  the  gout,  tlie  coarse 
great  coat,  and  the  rough  stick  which  supported 
his  lame  steps — there  bustled  in  the  round, 
dressy,  fussy  figure  of  the  little  widow,  re- 
dundant in  affection  and  congratulations,  and 
more  redundant  still  in  curiosity.  Clara  could 
have   dispensed   with  the  visit ;    but   she   had 
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deemed  it  proper  not  to  deny  herself  to  any 
one ;  and  her  only  hope  was  that  the  interview 
might  be  of  short  duration.  But  Mrs.  Dobson 
had  no  such  intention.  She  was  determined  to 
have  from  Clara's  own  lips,  full  particulars  of  all 
her  adventures.  The  lively  girl  had  long  ceased 
to  be  a  favourite  with  the  widow ;  who  had,  like 
most  other  widows  of  a  certain  age  and  of  sus- 
ceptible hearts,  an  intuitive  power  of  detecting 
the  quizzing  propensities  of  young  persons. 
Over  and  above  all  this,  Mrs.  Dobson  had  been 
offended  and  alarmed  at  Clara's  avowed  and  in- 
creasing friendship  for  Miss  Mackenzie,  whose 
endeavours  to  catch  poor  Mr.  Hardinge  were 
the  frequent  theme  of  her  tongue,  and  the 
much  more  frequent  subject  of  her  thoughts. 
When  the  news  of  Clara's  disappearance  had 
first  reached  Hill-side  Cottage,  the  widow's 
lamentations  were  very  brief ;  and  her  opinions 
on  the  subject  soon  formed,  and  somewhat 
strongly  expressed.  "  Just  what  she  expected 
— always  thought  her  a  bold  talkative  thing — 
just  the  very  sort  of  girl  to  run  off  with  the 
first  young  fellow   that  asked  her  : — and   that 
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Miss  Mackenzie,  too,  \nth  all  her  make-believe 
shyness — she'd  lay  a  guinea  that  she  and  her 
mother  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

When  these  conjectures  were  overthrown  by 
the  fair  girFs  return,  another  train  of  kind 
opinions  succeeded  to  them.  "  Four  days  and 
nights,  with  a  set  of  men-fellows  in  a  dark  cave — 
the  very  thought  was  disgusting — it  never  would 
have  happened  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own 
forward  behaviour.  What  young  Walsingham 
thought  of  it  all  she  could  not  tell ;  but  most 
men  would  be  rather  shy  of  her  after  such  a 
freak  as  that.  She  hardly  knew  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  call  upon  her :  at  all  events 
it  was  quite  certain  that  every  woman,  who 
had  a  proper  regard  for  her  own  character, 
was  bound  to  investigate  the  affair  completely 
from  top  to  bottom,  before  she  renewed  her 
intimacy  with  such  a  singular  young  person.'" 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  opinions  and 
doubts,  the  judicious  widow  was  too  prudent 
to  delay,  for  a  day,  calling  on  Mr.  Hardinge's 
niece,  and  overwhelming  her  with  affection. 
Mrs.  Dobson  had  but  just  commenced  her  series 
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of  prudential  inquiries,  when  the  bell  again 
told  of  visitors,  and  the  slow  footsteps  of  the 
gouty  Earl  was  heard  in  the  hall.  Mrs.  Dob- 
son  started  as  he  entered,  and  parts  of  her 
face  turned  pale.  They  had  never  met  since 
the  evening  of  her  steam-engine  martyrdom. 
He  walked  towards  Clara,  who  rose,  and  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  took  her  hands  affectionately 
in  his,  and  kissed  her  cheek ;  he  then  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  widow  with  studied  polite- 
ness. She,  as  far  as  her  own  present  comfort 
was  concerned,  would  willingly  have  retreated 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  scientific  persecution  ; 
but  the  proximity  to  an  Earl,  however  detest- 
able he  might  be,  was  a  desirable  thing,  and 
the  dinner  party  at  Ryland  Castle  had  told  so 
well  in  her  letters  to  her  Cheltenham  friends  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  present  opportunity  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away  ;  she  sat  still,  therefore, 
alarmed,  but  resolute. 

Lord  Kennis  was  vexed,  as  he  was  anxious  for 
a  private  conference  with  Clara  ;  but  he  was 
an  old  soldier,  and  determined  to  dislodge  the 
enemy  from    her  encampment.      After   two  or 
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three   kind    sentences  to  Clara,  he    turned  to- 
wards the  widow. 

"  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  hope  you  feel  no  effects 
from  your  dreadful  accident  at  Wokey  Hole  ?"" 

"  None  on  earth,  your  Lordship." 

"  It  was  a  most  alarming  accident,  Mrs. 
Dobson,  a  most  surprising  accident.  How  did 
it  happen,  Mrs.  Dobson  ?" 

"  Happen,  Sir,  my  Lord  ?*"  she  replied,  slightly 
fidgetting  in  her  chair.  '^'  It  was  the  fault  of 
the  man,  to  be  sure.  I  wonder  it  don't  happen 
every  day  of  the  year,  for  my  part."' 

*'  It  produced  an  astonishing  sensation  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Mrs.  Dobson,  I  was  quite 
affected  by  it.  I  hate  to  interfere  with  my 
friend  Wilkinson's  practice,  but  your's  was  such 
a  very  singular  case,  Mrs.  Dobson,  that  I  had 
almost  determined  to  have  waited  upon  you 
myself,  and  recommended  a  course  of  steam- 
baths." 

The  widow  coughed  and  bit  her  lips ;  but 
she  sat  still. 

"Ill  rout  her  yet,"  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
mentally;  and  then  with  one  of  his  usual 
abrupt  transitions,  he  turned  to  Clara,  and  said, 
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"  Miss  Forrester,  were  you  not  starved  to 
death  for  want  of  fire  in  that  dreadful  cave  at 
Cheddar?^' 

"  There   were   fires,  my   Lord." 
"  Fires  ?     What  became  of  the  smoke  ?" 
"  It  ascended   I  know  not  whither ;  but  the 
room  in  which  I  was  a  prisoner  was  always  free 
from  it." 

"  Smoke  T  cried  the  Earl,  in  a  contemplative 
tone ;  "  how  wonderful  is  every  thing  connected 
with  fire  !  Who  shall  say,  Mrs.  Dobson,  what 
uses  shall  in  after  ages  be  made  of  smoke,  of 
every  other  produce  of  mineral  fuel? — gas, 
coke,  culm,  cinders,  coal-tar,  smoke,  steam  ! 
steam  !" 

The  widow  was  vanquished.  She  saw  that  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Newcombe,  Savery,  the 
god-like  Watt  himself,  would  be  all  upon  her  in 
an  instant.  She  made  a  somewhat  precipitate 
retreat,  wishing,  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  the 
time  might  soon  arrive  when  her  tormentor's 
admiration  of  fire  might  undergo  a  permanent 
change. 

The  Earl  was  delighted  with  his  victory ;  and 
exclaimed,  almost   before  the  door  was  closed. 
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"  Steam  power  by  heavens!  the  most  remarkable 
instance  on  record  !*" 

No  contrast  could  be  stronger  than  that  be- 
tween Lord  Kennis's  rude  manner  to  the  widow, 
and  the  graceful  kindness  with  which  he  now 
addressed  the  trembling  girl  who  sat  by  his 
side. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Forrester,"  he  said,  "  Lionel 
has  told  me  all  that  has  passed  between  you  :  it 
has  given  me  unspeakable  pleasure.  For  many 
weeks  past  my  heart  has  been  fixed  upon  your 
union.  My  valued  friend  Charles  Hardinge 
knows  my  son's  attachment  to  you,  and  approves 
it ;  and  we  will  hope  that  Mrs.  Forrester's  con- 
sent may  be  obtained.'^ 

Clara's  voice  faltered,  and  the  modest  blush  on 
her  cheek  faded  into  paleness ;  but  her  manner 
and  her  words  were  composed,  as  she  answered, 
"  The  only  return  I  can  make  to  your  Lordship 
for  your  great  kindness  is  to  throw  aside  all  af- 
fectation, all  attempt  to  conceal  my  regard,  my 
love  for  your  son.  I  love  him  dearly,  devotedly 
love  him.  I  owe  him  more  than  Jife.  Why 
should  I  wish  to  disguise  from  you,  my  Lord," 
she  continued,  the  tears  starting  into  her  eyes. 
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and  her  cheek  glowing  with  modest  energy ; 
"  why  should  I  disguise  from  you  that  I  have  long 
loved  him,  almost  unknown  to  myself,  from  the 
first  hour  that  we  met:  but  I  was  not  blind  to  the 
great  difference  of  rank  and  fortune  which  would 
make  an  union  with  me  disadvantageous  to  your 
son ;  and,  as  I  could  scarcely  doubt,  unpleasing 
to  you.  Never,  for  a  single  moment,  did  I  in- 
dulge the  hope  of  being  united  to  him ;  never 
for  a  single  moment  did  I  entertain  the  idea  of 
entering  into  his  family  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
truder. I  was  little  prepared  to  receive  Mr. 
Walsingham's  avowal  of  regard  for  me,  and  still 
less  his  assurance  that  your  Lordship  would  not 
be  adverse  to  so  unequal  an  union.  Our  con- 
versation took  place  at  a  time  when  my  mind 
was  still  shaken  by  alarm,  and  much  that  passed 
between  us  appears  almost  as  a  dream :  but  in 
all  I  said,  I  hope  I  made  my  acceptance  of  his 
affection — I  am  sure  I  did — dependant  upon 
your  approval." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,*"  answered  the  Earl  ; 
"  you  acted  nobly,  and  wisely,  and  exactly  as  I 
expected  that  such  a  girl  as  Clara  Forrester 
would    act.     My   consent    I    give    with    most 
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unalloyed  satisfaction.  But,  Miss  Forrester, 
LioneFs  fate  depends  on  your  firmness.  If  he 
continues  in  the  army,  bis  days  are  numbered — 
I  know,  I  am  convinced  they  are.  The  only 
chance  of  inducing  him  to  quit  his  profession  is 
to  make  your  hand  his  reward  for  doing  so." 

"  My  resolution  will  not  change,  my  Lord, 
It  was  formed  in  a  moment  of  agitation  ;  but 
more  calm  reflection  has  confirmed  me  in  it.  I 
know  the  intemperate,  reckless  defiance  of 
danger  which  characterises  your  son.  I  will 
never  marry  Captain  Walsingham  whilst  he  re- 
mains a  soldier.  I  will  not  entail  upon  myself 
the  years  of  anxiety  and  wretchedness  which  his 
wife,  if  she  loves  him  as  I  do,  must  endure — the 
life  of  widowed  misery,  which  is  almost  certain  to 
be  her  fate.  If  my  influence  with  Lionel  Wal- 
singham cannot  sway  him  now,  I  should  be  weak 
and  vain  to  suppose  it  ever  will.'"* 

"  It  will  sway  him,  my  dear  child,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will.  He  talks  all  manner  of  absurdi- 
ties  about  his  recent  promotion,  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  armies,  and  God  knows  what;  as  if  his 
having  his  throat  cut  was  indispensable  to  the 
salvation  of  his  country.     But  my  only  fear  is 
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that  he  will  beguile  you  to  give  up  your  better 
judgment.  If  you  resist  his  entreaties,  if  you 
are  firm  in  your  resolution,  he  will  resign  him- 
self to  your  guidance  in  every  thing."" 

Clara  shook  her  head.  "  I  do  not  think  so, 
my  liord.  I  have  not  read  Captain  Walsing- 
ham''s  heart  aright  if  any  earthly  motive  what- 
ever will  induce  him  not  to  join  his  regiment. 
But,''  she  added  with  a  sigh  ;  "  a  few,  a  very 
few  days  will  decide  this.  You  have  no  cause, 
my  Lord,  to  fear  any  vacillation  on  my  part.  I 
am  doubly  bound  to  adhere  to  my  resolution, 
now  that  I  know  it  is  approved  by  you :  be 
assured  that  I  will  do  so.  I  have  no  other  way 
of  showing  my  gratitude  to  you,  or  the  true  and 
devoted  love  which  I  bear  your  son." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good,  right-reasoning  girl : 
and  if  any  thing  can  make  that  mad-headed 
will-o'-the-wisp  son  of  mine  ever  become  a 
rational  being,  it  will  be  the  judicious,  gentle 
control  of  such  a  woman  as  you." 

A  blush  of  pleasure  tinged  Clara's  cheek,  as 
her  ear  drank  in  this  praise.  "  You  are  very 
kind,  my  Lord ;  and  although  I  deeply  feel 
your  goodness,  I  know  not  how  to  express  my 
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thanks.  I  feel  the  honour  which  your  son's 
preference,  and  your  approbation  of  it,  confer 
upon  me;  but  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself 
how  little  my  station  in  society  entitles  me  to 
his  hand.  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference of  our  rank.  That  his  wishes  are 
approved  by  you  is  a  great,  great  happiness 
to  me." 

''  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Earl  with  warmth, 
"  the  hand  of  such  a  high-minded  creature  as 
you  would  do  honour,  would  give  dignity  to  the 
proudest  house  in  England.  Let  me,  if  you 
please.  Miss  Clara,"  he  good-humouredly 
added,  "  hear  no  more  of  the  difference  of 
rank,  or  I  shall  think  that  my  old  enemy  the 
Judge  has  been  abusing  my  ancestors  of  yester- 
day, and  that  she  has  been  making  you  study 
that  abominable  long  roll  of  Norman  grand- 
fathers, which  she  has  forced  Charles  Hardinge 
to  hang  up  in  the  hall  on  purpose  to  break  my 
heart.  But  I  shall  be  terribly  scolded  for  keep- 
ing you  so  long  to  myself: — there  are  some 
friends  of  your's  at  the  door,  all  anxiety  to  see 
you." 

Clara  blushed  deeply,  but  the  Earl  bade  her 
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not  to  be  alarmed.  "  We  are  not,''  he  said, 
"  all  of  us  come  to  make  love  to  you  at  once. 
It  is  only  the  two  girls  who  are  with  me.  Ring 
the  bell  my  dear  child,  and  desire  them  to 
come  in." 

Clara  was  her  own  messenger,  and  soon  re- 
turned leading  in  the  two  beautiful  girls.  A 
very  pretty  scene  of  kissing,  and  embracing,  and 
crying,  and  exclaiming,  then  took  place  ;  which, 
greatly  as  it  pleased  the  Earl,  he  affected  to  be 
very  impatient  at  witnessing,  repeatedly  assuring 
them  that  they  were  three  silly  babies  ;  and  com- 
manding his  daughters  to  hold  their  tongues, 
and  try  to  behave  like  rational  beings.  He 
again  affectionately  kissed  his  daughter-in-law 
elect,  as  with  pride  he  termed  her;  and  they 
departed,  leaving  Clara  agitated  and  bewildered 
with  the  events  of  the  morning ;  and  oppressed 
by  the  conviction,  that  although  all  apparent 
difficulties  were  now  removed,  her  fate  and 
Lionel's  would  never  be  united. 

END    OF    VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 
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